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ARTICLE  I. 

HEBREW  MONOTHEISM. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER^  M.A.,  LL.B. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1907  (pp.  1-18), 
it  was  shown  how  the  Wellhausen  school  had  been  led  into 
blunders  which  vitiated  their  treatment  of  the  laws  and  history 
of  Israel  by  reason  of  their  attempting  to  accomplish  without 
expert  training  that  which  could  be  safely  undertaken  only  by 
specialists.  As  the  differentia  of  this  School  consists  mainly 
in  the  view  taken  of  the  religious  development  of  Israel,  the 
theories  that  had  been  woven  with  respect  to  “  sanctuaries  ” 
were  naturally  taken  as  a  crucial  instance  of  the  results  of  the 
Wellhausen  methods.  In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to 
attack  another  important  portion  of  their  hypothesis  of  the 
religious  development,  namely,  their  conception  of  the  growth 
of  monotheism,  and  to  show  how  the  ideas  that  are  now  cur¬ 
rent  are  merely  due  to  the  bias  of  the  late  Dr.  Ku'cnen,  which 
led  him  to  put  forward  a  theory  that  was  flagrantly  contra¬ 
dicted  alike  by  the  evidence  and  by  his  own  earlier  statements 
made  under  the  influence  of  that  evidence.  But,  first,  the 
readers  of  this  Review  should  be  acquainted  with  the  results 
of  the  publication  of  the  former  article,  and  with  such  other 
salient  facts  as  will  enable  them  to  draw  their  own  inferences 
from  those  results. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  I  explained  how  I  had  attacked 
the  central  Wellhausen  theory  in  the  Churchman  ^  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1905,  with  special  reference  to  the  Oxford  Hexateuch* 
and  had  received  no  answer  whatever,  although  a  copy  had 
been  forwarded  to  each  of  the  writers  who  were  concerned  in 
its  production.  This  time  I  have  been  slightly  more  fortunate. 
I  sent  a  copy  of  the  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  to  the 
editors  of  the  Oxford  Hexateuch  and  in  due  course  I  received 
a  courteous  communication  from  the  senior  editor,  acknowl¬ 
edging  receipt  of  the  Review,  and  stating  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  enter  into  a  controversy.  To  appreciate  the  full  force  of 
Principal  Carpenter’s  attitude  two  things  are  necessary, — an 
acquaintance  with  the  terms  of  the  original  challenge,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  Oxford  Hexateuch  came 
into  existence. 

The  terms  of  the  challenge  are  as  follows: — 

“  I  shall  show  that  the  critics,  by  using  the  ambiguous  word 
‘sanctuary,’  have  confounded  three  entirely  different  things;  viz.  (1) 
an  altar  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone,  on  which  sacrifices  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  sheep  and  oxen,  might  lawfully  be 
offered  to  the  Lord  by  laymen  without  the  assistance  of  a  priest; 

(2)  the  ‘House  of  the  Lord,’  where  alone  certain  sacrifices  might 
be  performed,  and  then  only  with  the  assistance  of  a  priest;  and 

(3)  a  heathen  high  place,  w’hich  w’as  generally  situate  on  a  high 
mountain  or  a  hill,  or  under  a  green  tree.  Such  high  places  seem 
normally  to  have  contained  altars,  pillars,  Asherim,  and  graven 
images,  sometimes  also  houses,  and  the  worship  was  always  offered 

,to  some  god  other  than  the  Lord. 

“  As  it  will  doubtless  seem  incredible  to  most  readers  that  men 
who  have  the  reputation  of  being  scholars  should  be  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  house  from  an  altar,  and  a  heathen  high  place  from 
either,  I  shall  insert  references  to  the  Oxford  Hexateuch.  This 
will  serve  a  double  purpose:  first,  it  will  enable  my  readers  to 

*  The  Churchman.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas, 
D.D.  London:  Elliot  Stock. 

*The  Hexateuch  .  .  .  Arranged  in  its  constituent  Documents  by 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Historical  Theology,  Oxford.  Edited  by 
J.  Estlin  Carpenter  and  G.  Harford-Battersby.  2  Vols.  1900. 
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verify  my  statements;  secondly,  it  will  throw  the  onus  of  putting 
forward  any  answers  there  may  be  to  my  charges  on  certain  defined 
persons.  In  criticism  as  in  other  things,  what  is  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  nobody’s,  and  doubtless  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Society 
of  Historical  Theology  will  not  lack  an  advocate  if  they  have  a 
defence”  (p.  799). 

After  examining  the  evidence,  I  continued  thus : — 

“We  may  now  briefly  see  how  the  confusion  engendered  by  the 
ambiguous  word  ‘sanctuary’  runs  through  the  Oxford  Hexateuch. 
First  (i.  50)  the  law  of  Exodus  is  quoted,  but  on  the  next  page  we 
are  told  that  ‘D  lays  down  a  very  different  principle.  The 
Deuteronomlc  code  opens  in  xii.  with  the  demand  that  all  local 
sanctuaries  shall  be  abolished.’  We  have  here  a  tacit  identification 
of  altars  with  heathen  high  places.  Four  pages  later  (p.  55)  an 
altar  of  earth  or  stone,  called  a  ‘sanctuary,’  suddenly  develops  a 
door,  which  is  ‘the  centre  of  the  administration  of  Justice,’  and  a 
door  post,  to  which  is  affixed  the  ear  of  the  slave  who  desires  to 
remain  with  his  master  six  years  after  he  has  been  purchased. 
Finally,  in  a  note  on  page  241,  the  ‘  bouse  of  the  Lord  ’  is  identified 
with  the  ‘  local  sanctuary.’  No  wonder  that  In  a  note  on  page  247 
we  are  told  that  ‘the  laws  as  to  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  present 
perhaps  the  clearest  instance  of  the  modifications  introduced  by 
time  in  the  legislation.  The  stages  are  clearly  marked  from  (JB) 
the  earlier  sanction  of  the  primitive  plurality  of  sacred  places  to 
(D)  the  urgent  demand  for  centralization  of  worship,  succeeded  by 
(P)  the  quiet  assumption  of  a  single  lawful  sanctuary.’ 

“There  is  probably  no  parallel  in  literature  to  the  reconstruction 
of  a  nation’s  history  by  the  higher  critics  on  the  basis  of  the  mental 
confusion  induced  by  a  single  ambiguous  word  of  their  own  choos¬ 
ing.  It  stands  out  as  an  awTul  w’arning  to  all  who  would  attempt 
to  do,  the  work  of  lawyers,  historians,  and  other  specialists  with  no 
better  equipment  than  an  extensive  but  unintelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  roots  of  dead  languages”  (p.  804). 

Tlie  following  extracts  from  the  preface  of  the  Oxford 
Hexateuch  will  make  clear  the  genesis  of  that  work : — 

‘‘These  volumes  are  intended  to  place  before  English  readers  the 
principal  results  of  modern  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

“The  work  was  first  executed  by  a  small  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Society  of  Historical  Theology,  Oxford,  1891.  The  original 
members  were  G.  Harford-Battersby,  M.A.,  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A., 
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E.  I.  Fripp,  B.A.,  C.  G.  Monteflore,  M.A.,  and  W.  B.  Selble,  M.A.,  with 
the  Rev.  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne  for  consultative  reference  In  special 
matters.  On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Selble  from  Oxford,  his  place  was 
taken  by  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  M.A.,  and  the  Committee  was  further 
reinforced  by  the  co-operation  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A. 

“  The  preparation  of  the  Analysis  occupied  about  three  years ;  the 
results  w’ere  very  carefully  revised  during  another  year;  and 
Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Harford-Battersby  were  then  requested  to 
prepare  the  work  for  the  press.  .  .  .  The  Introduction  in  Vol.  I.,  with 
the  exception  of  Chap.  XV.,  most  kindly  contributed  by  Prof.  Cheyne, 
was  written  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  on  the  basis  of  a  detailed  abstract 
first  approved  by  the  rest  of  the  Analysts.  .  .  . 

“  This  recital  renders  it  unnecessary  further  to  point  out  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Society  in  which  the  work  took  Its  rise  is 
limited  to  the  appointment  of  the  original  Committee,  while  the 
Committee  in  Its  turn  must  be  understood  rather  to  sanction  the 
method  of  presentation  and  the  general  distribution  than  to 
guarantee  the  allotment  of  each  separate  half-verse”  (vol.  I.  pp.  v, 
Tl). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  responsibility  for  the  central 
theories  of  the  book  rests  not  on  Messrs.  Carpenter  and 
Harford-Battersby  (now  Canon  Harford)  alone,  but  on  the 
whole  body  of  analysts  who  approved  a  detailed  abstract  of 
the  introduction  and  sanctioned  the  method  of  presentation. 

So  the  position  is  this.  A  number  of  writers  group  them¬ 
selves  together  and  put  forward  a  statement  representing  their 
collective  views  on  the  origin  of  the  Hexateuch.  Quite  a 
short  article  is  published  in  which  their  main  theory  ^  is  shown 
to  be  due  to  most  extraordinary  mental  confusion,  and  chapter 
and  verse  are  cited  in  support  of  the  charge.  In  spite  of  the 
clearest  challenge  possible,  they  all  remain  silent  for  many 
months.  At  last,  when  additional  pressure  is  put  upon  them, 
their  spokesman  states  that  he  is  unwilling  to  enter  into  any 
controversy.  Is  that  the  conduct  of  men  who  have  an  adequate 
answer  to  the  charge  made  against  them?  How  comes  it  in 
that  case  that  they  are  so  anxious  to  avoid  controversy  and 
*Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  (E.  T.),  p.  368. 
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leave  their  opponents  to  disseminate  the  news  that  these 
writers  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  house  and  a 
mound  of  earth  or  stones  and  have  rewritten  the  history  of 
Israel  on  the  basis  of  the  confusion  caused  by  that  strange 
incapacity?  The  contrast  between  their  present  reticence  and 
their  former  conduct  is  indeed  instructive.  “A  crowd  of 
scholars,”  wrote  Mr.  Carpenter'  of  the  development  hy¬ 
pothesis,  “  a  crowd  of  scholars  in  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  are  ranged 
side  by  side  in  its  defence.  No  other  critical  hypothesis  has 
won  so  great  a  variety  of  adhesions  in  so  short  a  time. 
It  may  be  safely  said  at  present  to  command  the  field.”  We 
offer  our  respectful  congratulations  to  this  gallant  “  crowd  of 
scholars  ”  whose  defense  of  their  favorite  hypothesis  agjainst 
our  repeated  attacks  has  been  distinguished  by  such  incom¬ 
parable  discretion. 

And  now  for  the  branch  of  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  of 
Israels  religion  that  deals  with  the  origin  of  monotheism. 
The  ablest  account  of  it,  together  with  the  arguments  on 
which  it  rests,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  the  late  Dr. 
Kuenen  in  the  Theological  Review  for  July,  1876  (vol.  xiii. 
pp.  329-3GG).  Although  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
its  publication,  that  essay  is  still  the  main  foundation  of  the 
views  entertained  on  this  topic  by  the  higher  critics,^  and  it 
will  therefore  be  well  worth  our  while  to  subject  it  to  searching 
examination.  The  methods  adopted  will  be  such  that  no 
higher  critic  can  reasonably  take  exception  to  them.  The 
whole  critical  position  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch 
will  be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 

*  Oxford  Hexateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

*See,  for  example,  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  p.  91;  Stade,  Biblische 
Theologie  des  Alten  Testaments,  pp.  47,  81 ;  Kautzsch,  art.  “  Religion 
of  Israel,”  in  Hastings’s  Diet  of  Bible,  Extra  vol.  p.  680a. 
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Ku€nen’s  work  is  sound  and  unprejudiced  even  from  his  own 
point  of  view.  He  will  be  treated  as  a  witness  is  treated  in  a 
court  of  justice.  So  far  as  practicable,  his  own  utterances 
will  be  arrayed  against  him ;  and,  where  that  cannot  be  done, 
the  facts  that  he  has  overlooked  will  be  brought  to  bear  on  his 
case.  If  his  view  be  true,  all  its  parts  will  be  consistent  and 
will  fit  in  with  all  the  known  facts,  for  the  coincidences  of 
truth  are  infinite,  and  the  correct  hypothesis  necessarily  ex¬ 
plains  all  the  data.  If,  on  the  ether  hand,  it  be  found  that 
Kuenen  has  involved  himself  in  the  most  hopeless  contradic¬ 
tions  and  is  in  constant  conflict  with  texts  that  he  has  ignored, 
this  portion  of  the  modern  theory  will  go  the  way  of  the 
Wellhausen  “  sanctuaries.” 

Only  one  more  remark  need  be  made  before  grappling  with 
the  arguments.  Kuenen  habitually  used  a  transliteration  of 
the  Tetragrammaton.  As  the  use  of  the  Name  of  God  is 
offensive  to  Jewish  writers,  I  shall  follow  the  practice  of  the 
English  Versions  in  substituting  for  it  “  the  IwORD  ”  in  those 
passages  of  Kuenen’s  works  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
quote. 

Kuenen  begins  by  stating  his  thesis :  “  Israel  gradually  rose 
from  the  worship  of  a  single  god  to  that  of  the  Only  God. 
The  Lord,  from  one  of  many  gods,  gradually  became  to  his 
worshipers  the  one  true  God”  (p.  329),  Then,  after  a  few 
lines  devoted  to  the  argument  from  analogy,  he  very  properly 
asks,  “  What  does  the  Old  Testament  itself  teach  us  as  to  the 
origin  of  Israelitish  monotheism?”  (p.  330).  Dealing  with  the 
opinions  of  some  other  theologians,  he  points  out  how  they 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  “  source  ”  now  generally  known 
as  “P”  (Wellhausen’s  “Q”),  which  is  regarded  as  post- 
exilic.  We  shall  revert  to  his  remarks  on  this  subject  later. 
He  then  considers  the  testimony  of  Second  Kings  as  to  the 
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state  of  affairs  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah  (pp.  335- 
339),  and  so  comes  to  the  point  where 

“the  controversy  begins.  It  is  admitted  that  the  majority  of 
Israelites  were  polytheistic  in  theory  and  practice  down  to  the  time 
of  the  captivity;  but  it  is  maintained  that  from  the  first,  l.e.  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  this  iwlytheism  was  regarded  as  heretical,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  existed  side  by  side  with  another  and  purer 
belief,  with  reference  to  whicli  it  w’as  looked  upon  as  a  relapse  into 
a  lower  conception  which  had  already  been  surmounted.  The  real 
point  at  issue  is  whether  this  representation  of  the  case  is  just” 
(p.  339). 

Beginning  with  the  writings  of  “  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries  b.c."'  (including  in  accordance  with  his  theory 
Deuteronomy),  he  finds  two  groups  of  passages  (pp.  340- 
342).  In  the  first  the  Lord  appears  as  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  etc.  In  the  second  His  “  might  and  domin¬ 
ion  ..  .  are  extended  far  beyond  Israel  and  the  borders  of 
Canaan”  (p.  341);  as,  for  example,  in  such  a  passage  as 
Deuteronomy  xxxii.  39 :  “  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and 
that  there  is  no  god  beside  me.”  Then  he  asks  what  the  con¬ 
nection  is  between  the  two  groups  of  p>assages.  A  somewhat 
longer  quotation  than  usual  must  here  be  g^ven  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  to  which  attention  will  hereafter  be  drawn  : — 

“How  are  w'e  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  Lobd  is  spoken  of  at 
the  same  time — often  by  the  same  author,  and  even  in  the  same 
chapter — as  one  of  the  gods,  and  as  the  Only  God?  We  may  look  for 
a  solution  in  tw'o  directions,  according  to  whether  we  start  from 
the  first  or  from  the  second  group  of  texts.  Those  who  adopt  the 
latter  course  see  in  the  particularistic  passages  the  simple  ex¬ 
pression  of  Israel’s  consciousness  of  a  special  possession  in  the 
Lobd,  and  the  Lobd’s  condescending  and  special  favor  to  Israel. 
Though  the  Lobd  Is  himself  the  Only  God,  yet  inasmuch  as  he  has 
made  himself  the  special  god  of  a  single  people,  he  becomes  liable 
as  such  to  comparison  with  the  deities  of  other  peoples.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  choose  the  first  group  of  texts  as  their  point  of 
departure,  suppose  that  the  god  of  Israel  gradually  assumed  subllmer 
proportions  in  the  eyes  of  his  worshipers;  Increased  and  expanded. 
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so  to  speak,  until  at  last  he  pushed  the  other  gods  entirely  into  the 
background,  or  utterly  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  them  ”  (p.  342) 

Tills  passage  is  valuable  because  it  shows  so  very  clearlv 
some  of  the  vices  of  the  method  employed  alike  by  Kuenen  and 
his  opponents.  To  ascertain  an  author’s  views,  the  right  course 
is  to  collect  all  the  material  passages  and  to  read  them  net  as 
isolated  texts,  but  in  their  contexts.  These  principles  are 
obvious  and  need  not  be  labored.  We  therefore  proceed  at 
once  to  consider  the  results  of  Kuenen’s  neglect  of  them.  The 
better  to  exhibit  these  results,  passages  from  the  “  Religion 
of  Israel  ”  and  the  Theological  Review  will  be  set  out  in 
parallel  columns  (using  Kuenen’s  italics). 


THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

“  From  a  purely  monotheistic 
point  of  view,  the  union  be¬ 
tween  God  and  Israel  can  hard¬ 
ly  have  been  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  a  temporary  limitation 
preparatory  to  a  general  revela¬ 
tion  to  all  mankind.  The 
scheme  of  salvation  planned  by 
the  Only  God  could  not  possibly 
be  confined  to  Israel  in  per- 
l*etulty.  As  Duhm  expresses  it, 
it  must  ‘pass  beyond  this  peo¬ 
ple  to  some  future  goal  ’  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  he  who  had  established 
it.  In  a  word,  the  permanent 
restriction  of  the  one  true  God 
to  a  single  people  is  a  contra- 
dictio  in  terminis.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  the  conception  of  the 
counsel  of  God,  which  has  been 
current  under  various  forms 
among  Christians,  has  always 
carefully  avoided  such  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  But  can  we  say  as 
much  for  the  conception  of  the 
prophets?  Is  their  particularism 
simply  provisional?  Were  we 
compelled  to  give  a  single  gen¬ 
eral  reply  to  this  question,  we 
c*ould  only  answer  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to 
distinguish  between  the  several 


RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL. 

“  But  first  we  have  forced  up¬ 
on  us  a  conclusion  which  we 
must  state  at  once.  If  the 
prophets’  ideas  of  the  Lord,  his 
being  and  his  might,  have  been 
interpreted  aright,  then  their  be¬ 
lief  in  him  was  monotheism.  We 
iise  this  word,  here  and  here¬ 
after,  in  the  stricter  sense,  and 
therefore  we  mean  the  recogni¬ 
tion  and  worship  of  one  only 
god.  That  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  ascribe  this  to  the 
prophets,  follows  from  the  de¬ 
scription  which  we  have  already 
given  of  their  standpoint.  In 
the  idea  that  the  Lord  is  the 
‘  God  of  Israel,’  there  undoubt¬ 
edly  lies  a  certain  limitation. 
So  long  as  we  know  nothing 
more  of  the  Iaird  than  this,  we 
expect  to  find  that  other  gods 
are  acknowledged  besides  him. 
But  in  proportion  as  we  prose¬ 
cute  our  search,  it  becomes  more 
evident  that  this  expectation  is 
not  realized.  The  Lord  is  not 
only  ‘  lord  ’  and  ‘  king,’  he  is  al¬ 
so  ‘the  god  of  hosts’  and  ‘the 
holy  one,’  whose  glory  fills  the 
whole  earth.  He  is  the  creator 
of  nature ;  man  also  has  to 
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thank  him  for  existence.  With 
his  eye  always  ui)on  Israel,  but 
yet  directed  towards  all  things, 
he  exercises  unlimited  domin¬ 
ion.  In  the  thoughts  of  the 
prophets  of  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ — for  It  is  of  them 
alone  that  we  speak — there  is 
no  room  for  other  gods  beside  a 
deity  such  as  this.  The  Loan 
can  have  servants — and  he  has 
them,  great  in  number  and  of 
various  ranks* — but  gods,  who 
would  always  have  to  possess  a 
certain  independence  and  a 
special  authority,  he  does  not 
toierate  beside  himself.  ‘  I  am 
the  Lord,  thy  god  from  the  laud 
of  Egypt,  and  thou  shalt  know 
no  god  but  me,  and  there  Is  no 
saviour  beside  me.’  ”  (E.  T.,  vol. 
i.  pp.  50-51.) 

It  would  certainly  be  difficult  for  anybody  to  refute  the 
passage  from  the  Theological  Rcviezv  in  clearer  language  than 
Kuenen  himself  has  used  in  the  “  Religion  of  Israel.”  But 
how  comes  it  that  he  is  in  such  flagrant  contradiction  with 
himself?  Tlic  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  Review  he 
cites  the  following  passages:  Hosea  ii.  1-3,  16-35  (A.V.,  i. 
10;  ii.  1 ;  ii.  14-23)  ;  iii.  5 ;  xi.  8-11 ;  xiv.  2-9  (A.V.,  1-8),  and 
places  on  them  a  construction  that  no  impartial  critic  could 
adopt,  and  that  Kuenen  himself  when  he  took  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  evidence  decisively  rejected.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  ignores  Hosea  xiii.  4  and  the  other  passages  on  which  he 
had  relied  in  the  “  Religion  of  Israel.” 

It  is,  however,  right  to  notice  that  even  in  the  “  Religion  of 
Israel,”  Kuenen  was  of  opinion  that  “  the  words  which  we 
have  just  quoted  from  Hosea  [i.e.  xiii.  4]  properly  mean 
rather  that  Israel  knows  no  gods  beside  the  Lord,  than  simply 

*  [In  a  footnote  reference  is  made  to  Hosea  xii.  4;  Isaiah  vi.  1 
seq.,  and  the  passages  in  which  He  is  called  “  the  god  of  hosts  ” ; 
Amos  iii.  13;  iv.  13;  v.  14-lC;  vl.  8,  14;  Hosea  xii.  5.] 


prophets.  Hosea’s  outlook  into 
the  future  is  from  first  to  last 
national.  There  is  not  a  trace 
In  his  writings  bf  any  kind  of 
universalism  whatever.”  (Vol. 
xiii.  p.  344.) 
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that  those  gods  do  not  exist”  (p.  51).  He  then  shows  that 
(on  his  own  critical  assumption)  the  rest  of  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century  ”  do  not  mention  the  non-existence  of  the 
other  gods  at  all”  (p.  52).  But,  lest  any  of  Kuenen’s 
disciples  should  imagine  that  in  this  way  they  can  save  his 
consistency,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  he  proceeds  to  hammer  in  again  what  he  had  already 
said  about  the  monotheism  of  the  prophets.  In  particular  he 
quotes  Hosea  viii.  4b-Ga  (referring  also  to  xiii.  2)  :  “Of  their 
silver  and  their  gold  have  they  made  them  images — that  they 
might  be  cut  off!  Thy  calf,  O  Samaria,  repels  from  itself; 
mine  anger  is  kindled  against  them;  how  long  will  they  not 
endure  innocency?  For  this  (calf)  also  is  from  Israel;  a 
workman  made  it,  and  it  is  no  And  then  he  concludes 

that  “  passages  such  as  these  are  the  best  proof  ”  that  the 
worship  of  the  prophets  “  leaves  no  room  for  the  recognition 
of  other  gods ;  the  adoration  of  those  gods  they  turn  into  an 
absurdity  by  placing  it  upon  a  par  with  the  worship  of  the 
images  themselves;  nay,  they  consider  this  to  be  so  essential 
a  characteristic  of  the  worship  of  false  gods  that  the  image  of 
the  Lord  himself  is  to  them  a  no-god  ”  (p.  53). 

All  very  true  and  sound.  But  why  is  there  no  mention  of 
these  passages — in  Kuenen’s  own  words  “  the  best  proof  ” — 
in  the  Theological  Review? 

I  resume  Kuenen’s  statement  on  page  345  of  the  latter. 
This  time  the  passages  from  the  “  Religion  ”  that  refute  it  are 
too  long  for  a  parallel  column,  and  must  be  summarized  sub¬ 
sequently. 

“  Amos  announces  the  restoration  of  the  falling  tent  of  David, 
and  anticipates  the  conquest  by  Israel  of  the  territories  of  Edom 
and  of  all  the  peoples  over  whom  the  name  of  the  Lobd  had  been 
proclaimed  (as  the  name  of  their  conqueror)  (Amos  ix.  11,  12).  It 

*  Kuenen’s  translation  and  italics. 
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appears  from  the  context  that  he  refers  to  the  neighboring  peopies, 
who  had  formeriy  been  subdued  by  David.  But  even  supposing  his 
expectations  to  have  had  a  wider  range,  he  wouid  stiil  have  re¬ 
garded  the  reiigion  of  the  I^bd  as  confined  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
Micab  borrows  from  a  predecessor  the  weii-known  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  the  many  peopies  who  shouid  go  up  to  Zion  to  receive 
instruction  from  the  Lobd  (Mic.  iv.  1-5).  This  is  the  first  passage 
in  the  prophetic  iiterature  in  which  the  nationai  boundaries  of  Israel 
are  overstepped,  though  by  no  means  obiiterated;  but  as  far  as 
Micab  is  concerned,  it  remains  a  mere  isoiated  and  momentary  de¬ 
parture  from  the  usuai  point  of  view.  The  Assyrians,  for  instance, 
are  not  inciuded  in  the  Lobd’s  scheme  of  saivation.  After  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Messiah  they  make  a  renewed  attack  upon  Judah, 
and  as  a  punishment  they  are  ‘  pastured  with  a  sword  ’  by  shepherds 
of  Israei  (Micah  v.  4,  5  (A.V.,  5,  6) ).” » 

We  need  not  come  down  to  the  time  of  Micah.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  cite  as  shortly  as  possible  some  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  passages  of  the  “  Religion  ”  relating  to  Amos.  “  With 
him  the  Lord  is  the  creator  and  supreme  ruler  of  heaven  and 
earth”  (p.  46).  Then  he  quotes  in  extenso  Amos  v.  8  and 
iv.  13,  comparing  ix.  6,  and  proceeds : — 

“The  Lobd  gives  fruitfuiness  and  regulates  the  seasons  (Amos  ix. 
13,  14),  but  the  calamities  which  overtake  mankind,  drought,  mil¬ 
dew,  pestilence,  earthquakes,  inundations,  are  also  sent  by  him 
(Amos  iv.  6-11 ;  viil.  8,  9;  ix.  5).  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
escape  the  punishment  ordained  by  him:  his  might  extends  over 
all  places,  over  the  realm  of  the  dead  and  over  heaven,  over  the 
heights  of  Carmel  and  the  depths  of  the  sea,  over  Canaan  and  the 
most  distant  lands  (Amos  ix.  2-4).  “But  although  the  herdsman  of 
Tekoa  (Amos  1.  1;  vil.  14,  15)  may  have  been  more  deeply  Impressed 

'Here  and  in  some  other  passages  Kuenen  confused  two  different 
ideas:  (1)  monotheism,  i.e.  the  belief  in  the  exclusive  divinity  of  a 
single  god;  and  (2)  a  belief  in  the  present  or  future  universality  of 
a  single  faith.  It  is  possible  to  be  a  monotheist  without  holding  the 
second  belief  or  advertising  it  if  held.  In  fact  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
monotheist  and  yet  recognize  that  other  people  hold  different 
opinions.  The  gist  of  Kuenen’s  complaint  in  this  passage  really  is 
that  the  early  prophets  failed  to  indicate  their  views  of  the  future 
religious  state  of  other  nations;  and  he  omits  to  show  that  these 
views  would  have  had  any  relevance  to  the  missions  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  prophets. 
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by  natural  phenomena,  and  may  therefore  find  more  inducement  to 
represent  them  as  revelations  of  the  Lord’s  might  than  the  rest  of  the 
prophets,  this  does  not  make  it  the  less  true  that  in  this  they  unani¬ 
mously  agree  with  him.  .  .  . 

“The  Lord  rules  and  orders  the  human,  as  he  does  the  natural 
world.  It  does  not  require  to  be  shown  by  quotations  that  the 
prophets  w’ere  convinced  that  He  directed  Israel’s  destinies.  *He 
knows  Ephraim,  and  Israel  is  not  hid  from  him’  (Hos.  v.  3a).  It 
should  merely  be  observed  that  this  direction  is  understood  by  them 
in  a  very  wide  sense,  so  that  it  includes  also  the  greatest  events 
which  affect  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
extension  of  the  iK)wer  of  Assyria,  which  wiil  soon  be  found  to  be 
dangerous  and  fatal  to  Israel,  is,  according  to  Amos,  a  dispensation 
of  the  Lord  (Amos  vi.  14).  But  the  same  prophet  goes  further,  and 
sees  in  the  Lord  the  supreme  disposer  of  the  destinies  of  nations  in 
general,  even  when  Israel  is  not  concerned  in  them.  It  is  the  Lord 
who  has  brought  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians 
from  Kir  to  the  places  where  they  afterwards  dwelt  (Amos  ix.  7) ; 
who  punishes  not  only  the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations  against  Israel  (Amos  i.  3-15),  but  also  the  assaults 
of  the  Moabites  upon  Edom  (Amos  ii.  1).  And  as  he  disposes  im¬ 
portant  events,  so  he  rules  also  over  the  incidents  of  daily  life:  ‘is 
there  evil  in  the  city,  that  the  Lord  doeth  not  V’  (x\mos  iii.  6b.)  The 
rest  of  the  prophets  too  agree  with  Amos,  although  each  of  them,  as 
was  to  be  exi>ected,  expresses  his  conviction  in  his  own  way”  (pp. 
46-48). 

Now  these  extracts  give  the  lie  direct — it  is  nothing  less— 
to  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Theological  Review.  If  in 
Amos  the  Lord  is  “  the  supreme  disposer  of  the  destinies  of 
nations  in  general,  even  when  Israel  is  not  concerned  in  them,” 
it  is  clearly  impossible  to  maintain  that  some  verses  in  Micah 
constitute  “  the  first  passage  in  the  prophetic  literature  in 
which  the  national  boundaries  of  Israel  are  overstepped.”^ 

But  again  I  desire  to  draw  especial  attention  to  Kuenen’s 
faulty  methods  and  extraordinary  indifference  to  facts.  It  is 
not  that  between  the  publication  of  the  “  Religion  ”  and  the 

^The  confusion  to  which  attention  was  drawn  in  the  last  footnote 
Is  partly  responsible  for  the  view  taken  by  Kuenen. 
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article  in  the  Review  a  fresh  examination  of  the  evidence  had 
led  him  to  different  conclusions :  it  is  simply  that  in  his  later 
writing  he  chose  to  pass  by  unnoticed  the  whole  body  of  texts 
on  which  he  rested  his  earlier  conclusions.  His  conduct  is  the 
more  inexplicable,  since,  on  page  341  of  this  very  article,  in 
speaking  of  the  two  groups  of  passages  relating  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  writes:  “The  second  group  includes  all  those  ex¬ 
pressions  in  which  the  might  and  dominion  of  the  Lord  are 
extended  far  beyond  Israel  and  the  borders  of  Canaan,”  and 
actually  refers  to  the  “  Religion  of  Israel  ” !  Why  he  did  not 
read  what  he  had  there  written,  or  how,  in  the  face  of  his 
earlier  work,  he  came  to  make  the  astonishing  statements  cited 
from  pages  344  and  345  does  not  clearly  appear. 

He  closes  this  section  of  the  Reviewl  article  thus :  “  Is  the 
basis  of  the  anticipations  of  Amos  and  Hosea,  for  instance, 
monotheistic?  The  answer  can  hardly  be  doubtful  ”  (p.  346). 
And  we  reply,  that  the  answer  is  not  in  the  least  doubtful,  and 
that  it  was  given  once  for  all  by  Kuenen  himself  when  at  the 
close  of  his  interesting  discussion  of  the  relevant  passages  he 
found  himself  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  had  been 
“  forced  upon  us  previously  ” — ^the  phrase  surely  indicates 
Kuenen’s  bias  with  singular  felicity — that  the  religion  of  the 
prophets  was — monotheism  (p.  67). ‘ 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  read  the  following  passage  from  the 
Theological  Review  with  amazement: — 

“There  is  one  more  difficulty  that  suggests  itself.  Schultz  leaves 
no  room  for  difference  of  belief  amongst  the  various  prophets,  or 
more  generally  the  enlightened  worshipers  of  the  Loro,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Israel’s  god  and  the  gods  of  the  peoples.  Absolute  monothe- 

‘  Here,  again,  Kuenen’s  mental  confusion  has  been  at  work.  Amos 
and  Hosea  may  have  been  monotheists  without  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  future  religious  state  of  peoples  with  whom  they 
were  not  immediately  concerned. 
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Ism  may  of  course  be  more  or  less  spiritual  or  moral,  but  does  not 
In  itself  admit  of  degrees.  Is  this  the  case  with  the  ideas  presented 
to  us  in  the  literature  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  b.c.? 
Far  from  it.  There  is  one  phenomenon  in  particular  which  Schuitz 
entirely  falls  to  bring  out,  chiefly  because  he  vitiates  his  results  by 
treating  the  whole  prophetic  period — from  800  to  500  b.c. — as  a  single 
and  uniform  whole.  It  was  in  the  seventh  century  b.c.  that  the 
Lord  was  first  declared  in  so  many  words  to  he  the  only  Ood.  The 
fact  itself  is  undeniable.  Monotheism  is  only  implied  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.,  and  was  not  expressly  taught 
till  about  a  century  later,  and  then  especially  by  the  Deuteronomlst 
How  can  Schultz  explain  these  gradations  from  his  point  of  view? 
He  has  to  leave  them  unexplained.  According  to  his  theory,  Amos 
might  have  expressed  himself  just  as  strongly  as  the  Deuteronomlst 
and  his  not  having  done  so  is — an  accident !  Then  how  about  Hoses, 
the  earliest  Zachariah,  and  the  remaining  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century?  If  the  Lord  was  to;  all  of  them  ‘absolutely  the  Only  God,’ 
how  comes  it  that  not  one  of  them  ever  once  says  so?  Surely  not 
for  want  of  a  suitable  occasion!”  (Pages  346-347.) 

If  a  thing  is  worth  doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well :  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Kuenen  could  not  have  exposed  his  own  characteristics 
as  an  inquirer  into  the  origin  of  Hebrew  monotheism  more 
forcibly  than  he  has  done  here.  Schultz,  he  complains,  leaves 
no  room  for  difference  of  belief  amongst  the  various  prophets ; 
but  it  was  Kuenen  himself,  who,  when  he  examined  the  evi¬ 
dence,  declared  that  the  rest  of  the  prophets  agreed  with  Amos 
though  each  of  them  expressed  his  conviction  in  his  own  way. 
“  Amos  might  have  expressed  himself  ” — so  runs  the  charge — 
“  just  as  strongly  as  the  Deuteronomlst,  and  his  not  having 

*  Here  the  confusion  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  once  more  oper¬ 
ative.  The  charge  against  Amos  is  that  he  does  not  put  forward 
any  scheme  of  salvation  for  other  peoples.  From  this  it  is  inferred 
that  he  was  not  a  monotheist.  But  neither  does  the  Deuteronomlst. 
Kuenen  now'here  suggests  that  he  expects  the  religion  of  Israel  to 
extend  to  all  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  relying  on  Deuteronomy 
Iv.  10,  20  and  xxix.  25  (A.V.,  26),  he  writes:  ‘‘the  heathen  world, 
and  its  religions  are  ordained  by  him”  (i.e.  the  Lord)  (p.  350).  A 
very  different  conception  to  the  universal  recognition  of  a  single 
exclusive  deity. 
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done  so  is— an  accident.”^  Yet  he  expressed  himself  sufficient¬ 
ly  strongly  for.this  same  Kuenen — when  he  took  the  trouble 
to  read  the  prophet’s  work — ^to  admit  that  to  him  the  Lord 
was  “  the  supreme  disposer  of  the  destinies  of  nations  in  gen¬ 
eral,  even  when  Israel  is  not  concerned  in  them  ” !  “  If,”  he 

continues,  “  if  the  Lord  was  to  all  of  them  ‘  absolutely  the 
Only  God,’  how  comes  it  that  not  one  of  them  ever  once  says 
so?”  But  they  had  said  enough  to  force  our  author  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  their  faith  was  ''the  recognition  and  worship  of 
one  only  god/*  that  in  their  thoughts  there  w^is  “  no  room  for 
other  gods  beside  a  deity  such  as  this.”  Can  self-contradiction 
go  further  ? 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  Kuenen  next  attacks  the  Deuter- 
onomist  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  on  his  theory,  a 
writer  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  He  finds  passages  which 
in  his  opinion  point  to  a  polytheistic  origin  of  monotheism, 
and  condescendingly  explains  what  the  sacred  author  ought 
to  have  written.  I  have  before  pointed  out  in  this  Review  that 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  school  of  which  Kuenen  was 
a  recognized  leader  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of  literary  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  convince 
his  adherents  by  endeavoring  to  explain  to  them  the  literary 
beauty  and  real  sense  of  the  passages  cited.  Fortunately  we 
are  not  driven  to  any  such  difficult  course.  For,  after  dealing 
with  Deuteronomy  in  his  own  way  (and  incidentally  altering 
the  reading  in  a  passage  of  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.) 
so  as  to  give  it  a  polytheistic  tinge — ^he  substitutes  “  sons  of 
El  ”  for  “  sons  of  Israel  ”  in  verse  8 — ) ,  he  most  rashly  pro¬ 
pounds  a  test  which  (when  properly  applied)  utterly  destroys 
his  theory.  And,  in  citing  it,  I  shall  also  cite  a  few  other 
sentences  which  produce  a  strange  effect  on  the  mind. 
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“If  still  more  ancient  documents  contradicted  this  result  [le. 
Kuenen’s  thesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Deuteronomist’s  monothelsml 
if  their  antiquity  were  as  undoubted  and  their  *  evidence  as  un¬ 
equivocal  as  those  of  the  authorities  we  have  now  examined,  then 
indeed,  hut  then  only,  it  might  be  safe  or  even  necessary  to  modify 
our  conclusions.  But,  as  every  one  knows,  this  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  antiquity  of  the  most  important  pas¬ 
sages  cited  against  us  is  more  than  doubtful.  Strictly  speaking, 
then,  I  might  here  conclude.  But  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  do  so 
Even  the  appearance  of  withholding  from  the  reader  any  portion  of 
the  material  upon  which  his  opinion  is  to  be  formed  must  be 
avoided”  (p.  352). 

How  successfully  the  appearance  of  withholding  from  the 
reader  any  portion  of  the  material  was  avoided  in  shown  by 
the  length  of  time  for  which  Kuenen’s  views  have  been 
accepted  by  the  higher  critics.  How  successfully  that  material 
was  in  fact  withheld — presumably  through  carelessness — ^has 
already  been  shown  in  part,  and  will  appear  more  clearly  in 
the  sequel. 

Kuenen  then  considers  three  passages  from  the  Psalms  and 
Samuel  (Ps.  xviii.  32  (A.V.,  31)  ;  1  Sam.  ii.  2;  2  Sam.  vii. 
22),  all  of  which  he  regards  as  late  or  corrupt.  The  most 
convincing  course  will  therefore  be  to  leave  them  out  of  con¬ 
sideration.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  following  question; 
What  are  the  principal  documents  that  he  regards  as  more 
ancient  than  Deuteronomy  ?  They  fall  into  three  main 
groups;  (1)  the  early  prophets,  (2)  certain  supposititious 
“sources”  of  the  Hexateuch,  and  (3)  certain  other  historical 
narratives. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  early  prophets  sufficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  and  it  is  patent  that  their 
testimony  alone  is  sufficient  to  upset  the  whole  of  Kuenen’s 
theory,  for,  from  his  point  of  view,  “  their  antiquity”  was 
“  undoubted,”  and  on  his  own  involuntary  admission  “  their 
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evidence  ”  was  “  unequivocal.”  But,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  it  is  desirable  to  deal  with  the  other  evidence,  also,  be¬ 
cause,  on  Kuenen’s  own  testimony,  the  results  to  which  we 
shall  be  led  have  an  important  bearing  on  critical  questions. 

Here  great  difficulties  confront  us  in  carrying  out  our 
method.  Since  the  days  of  Kuenen  many  conflicting  views 
have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  relevant 
passages,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  selection  which 
will  meet  with  universal  approval.  Accordingly  it  will  be  best 
in  the  first  instance  to  set  out  the  material  facts  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  supposititious  JE,  leaving  each  reader  to  form 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  passages, 
and  then  to  show  how  on  any  hypothesis  of  their  origin  they 
militate  against  Kuenen’s  view.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
well  to  note  incidentally  passages  that  bear  on  minor  theories 
which  will  be  considered  later. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  “  sources  ”  that  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  we  learn  that  God  made  earth  and  heaven  (Gen.  ii. 
4b),  that  he  is  the  God  who  causes  rain  to  fall  upon  the  earth 
(ver.  5),  that  he  formed  man  and  gave  him  life  (ver.  7),  that 
all  vegetables  owe  their  existence  to  him  (ver.  9).  He  formeo 
every  living  creature  (ver.  19).  “Is  every  deity,”  asKs 
Kuenen  in  the  Theological  Review,  “  to  whom  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  ascribed  therefore  per  se  the  only  God?”  (Page 
354.)  Certainly  not:  but  in  a 'polytheistic  system  we  should 
expect  to  find  some  trace  of  other  gods  or  some  account  of 
how  they  came  into  existence.  “  JE  ”  not  only  contains 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  is  full  of  expressions  that  imply,  if 
they  do  not  actually  assert,  monotheism.  And  there  is  yet 
another  answer.  We  have  seen  that  when  he  examined  the 
evidence  Kuenen  was  persuaded  that  the  religion  of  the  early 
prophets  was  monotheism.  Even  in  the  Theological  Review, 
Vol.  LXIV.  No.  256.  2 
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when  he  was  attempting  to  show  that  it  was  at  best  only  nascent 
monotheism,  he  recognized  two  groups  of  texts,  and  wrote 
as  follows : — 

In  the  other  series  of  texts  the  attributes  assigned  to  the  Lobo 
are  absoiute,  and  accordingiy  the  existence  of  the  other  gods  is 
denied,  or  the  Lord  is  asserted  unequivocaliy  to  exist  alone.  ...  The 
second  group  includes  all  those  expressions  in  which  the  might  and 
dominion  of  the  Lord  are  extended  far  beyond  Israel  and  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  in  which  heaven  and  earth  are  called  his 
possession  or  his  heritage,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  other  gods 
are  spoken  of  either  as  utterly  powerless  or  simply  non-existent,  an 
idea  which  embodies  itself  in  the  very  names  applied  to  these  gods 
and  their  images”  (pp.  340,  341). 

We  are  therefore  amply  justified  in  showing  that  precisely  the 
same  conception  dominates  the  texts  of  “  JE.”  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  Genesis  ii.  and  in  many  other  passages  of  these 
“  sources  ”  God's  “  might  and  dominion  are  extended  far  be¬ 
yond  Israel  and  the  borders  of  Canaan,”  and  that  the  con¬ 
ception  is  entirely  monotheistic,  as  in  the  prophets.  The 
significance  to  be  attached  to  this  fact  will  be  discussed  when 
our  survey  of  the  passages  is  completed :  meanwhile  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  fact  itself. 

To  resume :  as  God  creates  man — and  not  the  Israelites 
alone — in  Genesis  ii.,  so  in  the  next  chapter  he  pronounces  a 
doom  that  falls  on  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  man— not 
merely  of  Israel.  In  chapter  iv.  we  find  Cain  and  Abel  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  Lord  and  we  also  meet  with  two  other  passages 
that  are  important.  Cain  will  be  hid  from  God’s  face  (ver. 
14),  and  goes  out  from  it  (ver.  16),  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  verse  26  we  read,  “  then  began  men  to  call  upon  the  Name 
of  the  Lord.”  The  first  eight  verses  of  chapter  vi.  (especially 
3,  5-8)  once  more  show  us  the  Lord  as  creator  and  God  of 
the  world  and  all  mankind,  and  the  same  conception  character¬ 
izes  vii.  3-4  and  viii.  21-22.  Moreover,  in  viii.  20,  we  find 
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Noah— not  an  Israelite — sacrificing  to  this  Deity.  In  a 
poetical  passage  (ix.  26)  the  Lord  is  called  the  “  God  of 
Shcm,”  and  the  critics  lay  great  stress  on  this.'  Next  (x.  9) 
Nimrod,  who  has  no  connection  with  Canaan  or  Israel,  is  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  The  story  of  Babel  (xi.  1-9) 
(Mice  more  shows  God’s  dominion  extending  far  beyond  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  presents  the  phrase  (ver.  5)  “  The  Lord 
came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  ” — from  which  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  conceived  of  as  dwelling  in  heaven. 
Then  comes  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and  here  we  see 
God’s  power  manifested  in  every  country  that  the  narrative 
touches.  Hie  gives  commands  in  Haran  (xii.  1),  and  promises 
that  in  Abram  "  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ”  shall  be  blessed 
(xii.  3,  etc.).  He  plagues  Pharaoh  and  his  house  in  Eg^pt 
(xii.  17),  he  destroys  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (xviii.  16-xix. 
28),  he  manifests  his  might  in  Gerar  (xx.),  he  aids  Abraham’s 
servant  on  his  journey  to  Aram-naharaim  (xxiv.),  and  Laban 
and  Bethuel  recognize  that  which  proceedeth  from  him  (ver. 
50).  The  same  view  pervades  the  whole  story  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph.  It  is  useless  to  cite  further  passages  in  proof  of  this. 
It  will  be  universally  recognized  that  there  is  no  country 
touched  by  the  narrative  to  which  his  power  does  not  extend. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  another  phenomenon. 
Whithersoever  they  go,  the  patriarchs,  their  children,  and  their 
servants  unhesitatingly  pray  to  God.  There  is  no  conception 

*It  seems  right,  in  passing,  to  make  a  remark  which  disposes  of 
many  strange  inferences.  It  is  natural  that  stress  should  frequently 
be  laid  on  the  relation  of  the  Godhead  to  the  individual  soul  or  the 
family  or  the  tribe  which  is  the  subject  of  immediate  concern.  Such 
phrases  as  “  my  €rod,”  “  God  of  my  father,”  “  God  of  Israel,”  do 
not  limit  the  range  of  the  Deity’s  dominion :  they  are  merely  natural 
expressions  of  the  relationship  on  which  it  is  desired  to  dwell.  They 
must  be  construed  by  w’ay  of  specification,  but  not  of  limitation. 
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that  he  cannot  hear  his  worshipers  because  they  are  outside 
Canaan.  And  the  epithets  that  are  bestowed  on  him  are  not 
less  significant.  If  in  the  eyes  of  a  slave,  he  is  the  “  God  of 
my  master  Abraham”  (xxiv.  12,  etc.),  in  the  eyes  of 
Abraham  and  the  narrator  he  is  “  the  God  of  heaven  ”  (ver. 
7),  “the  God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  the  earth”  (ver.  3). 
He,  too,  is  the  “  judge  of  all  the  earth  ”  (xviii.  25).  Two  other 
features  that  are  at  least  equally  striking,  and  bear  closely  wi 
our  argument,  present  themselves  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The 
view  taken  of  other  gods  deserves  especial  notice.  Chapter 
xxxi.  presents  us  with  the  story  of  Laban’s  teraphim.  The 
picture  of  Rachel  stealing  these  deities  and  subsequently  sit¬ 
ting  over  them  for  purposes  of  concealment  should  surely  pro¬ 
voke  thought.  What  manner  of  power  can  be  ascribed  to  gods 
that  are  treated  thus?  And  is  not  the  contrast  between  this 
narrative  and  the  view  taken  of  the  God  of  Israel  sufficient  to 
prove  to  the  most  skeptical  that  the  belief  of  the  narrator  was 
monotheistic?  And  this  argument  is  reinforced  by  the  story 
in  XXXV.  2-4,  where  Jacob  buries  the  strange  gods.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  narrator  could  have  for  one 
moment  conceived  of  such  treatment  being  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  God  of  Israel !  The  other  remark  that  falls 
to  be  made  here  is  that  the  narrative  of  JE  is  familiar  with  the 
notion  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  the  patriarchs  (Gen. 
XV.,  etc.).  The  importance  of  this  will  appear  later.  For  the 
moment  we  need  only  note  the  fact. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  we  again  meet  with  the  idea  that 
God  is  the  Creator  of  all  mankind,  and  that  he  is  all-powerful. 
“Who  hath  made  man’s  mouth?  or  who  maketh  dumb,  or 
deaf,  or  seeing,  or  blind?  is  it  not  I,  the  Lord?”  (Ex.  iv.  11.) 
His  ix>w*er  too  is  manifested  in  Egypt.  But  undoubtedly  most 
light  is  obtained  from  the  narrative  of  the  Sinaitic  Covenant 
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in  chapters  xix.  to  xxiv.  The  Lord  proposes  to  the  children 
of  Israel  to  enter  into  a  sworn  contract  with  them.  The 
terms  of  that  proposal  are  as  follows :  “  If  ye  will  obey  my 
voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  unto  me  from  among  all  peoples:  for  all  the  earth  is 
mine:  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an 
holy  nation”  (xix.  5-G).  Then  come  the  prohibitions  of  the 
worship  of  other  gods  and  kindred  precepts  (xx.  3,  23 ;  xxii. 
19  (20)  ;  xxiii.  13)  and  in  xx.  11  (jod  is  once  more  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Creator.  Similar  ideas  also  characterize  the 
contents  of  chapter  xxxiv.,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here. 
To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  evidence,  mention  must  also 
be  made  of  the  commands  to  overthrow  other  gods,  etc.  (Ex. 
xxiii.  24  and  xxxiv.  13). 

Lastly,  Numbers  xiv.  21  and  the  story  of  Balaam  are  purely 
monotheistic.  The  book  of  Joshua  may  be  passed  over  on  the 
ground  that  the  analysis  is  there  too  uncertain  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  critics,  and  the  other  early  historians  will 
be  considered  in  another  connection. 

Now,  first,  if  these  narratives  as  a  whole  be  regarded  as 
prae-prophetic,  cadit  qucestio.  But,  further,  if  any  one  of 
them  be  so  regarded,  there  is  an  end  of  Kuenen’s  theory.  As 
already  stated,  there  are  too  many  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  higher  critics  themselves  for  any  argument  to  be  based  on 
any  particular  passage:  but  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  in  a 
work  that  is  considerably  later,  than  the  paper  in  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Review,  Kuenen  himself  classed  the  following  “  as  prae- 
prophetic,  or  at  least  as  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  canonical 
prophecy”:  Genesis  ii.  4b-iii. ;  iv.  l-16a;  vi.  1-4;  xi.  1-9; 
Exodus  xxiv.  1,  2,  9-11.'  This  gives  us  the  creation  story, 
the  Babel  narrative,  and  other  passages.  And  this  again 
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hopelessly  contradicts  his  reasoning  on  page  355  of  the  Theo~ 
logical  Review: — “  In  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  the  Lord  is  called  the 
‘  Maker  of  Israel  ’  and  of  ‘  mankind.’  Why  should  we  not 
suppose  that  one  of  their  contemporaries,  penetrated  by  the 
same  conviction,  adopted  the  story  of  the  creation  from  some 
foreign  source,  but  substituted  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  that 
of  the  deity  he  found  mentioned  in  it  ”  ?  The  answer  is  that 
Kuenen  himself  was  of  opinion  that  the  story  was  prae-pro- 
phetic,  and  was  therefore  not  at  liberty  to  attribute  it  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  prophets. 

But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  isolated  narratives,  two 
things  at  least  stand  out :  First,  at  every  period  of  which  wc 
have  cognizance  the  Lord  is  regarded  by  the  children  of 
Israel  as  the  Creator  of  the  world.  I  doubt  whether  even 
Kuenen  would  have  been  prepared  to  contend  that  there  was 
ever  a  i)eriod  when  the  creation  was  ascribed  to  any  one  but 
Him  by  those  Israelites  who  were  not  “  heretical.”  Secondly, 
in  every  age  of  which  we  have  knowledge  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  God  and  people  is  based  wholly  or  in  part  on  covenant. 
Some  references  to  this  have  already  been  noted.  We  find  it, 
too,  in  other  books  (e.g.  Judges  ii.  1 ;  1  Kings  xi.  11 ;  xix.  10, 
14),  and,  as  will  appear  immediately,  Kuenen  himself  admits 
something  of  the  kind.  But  if  it  be  once  granted  that  a  God 
who  created  heavens  and  earth  entered  into  special  relations 
with  a  particular  people,  the  traditional  case  is  admitted.  In 
the  narrative  of  Exodus  the  covenant  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
“o//  the  earth  is  mine,”  and  Kuenen  for  that  very  reason  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  verses  are  late.  In  vain,  when  he  admitted  that 
the  Creation  story  and  the  Babel  narrative  were  prae-prophetici 

We  pass  to  his  interesting  endeavor  to  evade  the  facts  when 
he  comes  to  sum  up  in  the  Theological  Review: — 

“The  Lobd  is  the  god  of  Israel  and  of  Israel’s  forefathers  from 
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Shem  (Gen.  lx.  26)  downwards,  but  especially  of  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxiv.  12;  xxxi.  29,  42,  53;  xxxil.  10  (A.V.,  9); 
xxxlil.  20;  Ex.  ill.  6-16;  vii.,  and  elsewhere).  It  Is  only  by  reading 
the  texts  themselves  that  we  fully  realize  the  emphasis  with  which 
the  writers  Insist  upon  tills  connection”  (p.  360). 

It  will  be  observed  that  Kuenen  here  carefully  omits  all 
notice  of  the  texts  that  prove  the  extent  of  the  Lord’s  power : 
but  it  would  have  been  interesting  if  he  had  condescended  to 
inform  us  what  this  (jod  was  before  the  relationship  with 
Israel  began.  Perhaps  an  inquiry  into  this  would  have  modi¬ 
fied  his  views.  Secondly,  we  must  note  the  extraordinary  way 
in  which  Kuenen  handles  such  passages  as  he  deigns  to 
notice.  Genesis  ix.  26  is  a  fragment  of  song  which  proves 
nothing:  but  xxiv.  12  (his  next  text)  comes  from  the  story  of 
Rebekah’s  wooing.  That  story  is  supposed  by  the  critics  to 
be  homogeneous.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  verse  12  is 
evidence, — and  it  is  very  good  evidence  either  of  the  view 
that  a  servant  did  take,  or  else  of  the  view  that  the  narrator 
conceived  that  he  would  have  taken, — verses  3  (the  God  of 
heaven  and  the  (^kwl  of  the  earth)  and  7  (the  God  of  heaven) 
are  also  evidence.  In  truth,  Kuenen’s  unjustifiable  conduct  in 
wrenching  a  phrase  from  its  context,  and  so  distorting  the 
author’s  meaning,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  scientific 
investigation.  The  narrative  as  a  whole  conveys  a  very  vivid 
impression  of  the  writer’s  conception — viz.  that  Abraham  was 
a  monotheist,  and  that  his  belief  was  either  beyond  the 
servant’s  comprehension  or  at  any  rate  was  not  shared  by  him. 
Indeed,  the  chapter  admirably  illustrates  the  narrator’s  in¬ 
sight  into  facts  and  his  literary  skill  in  presenting  them.  The 
Hebrew  historians  experienced  no  difficulty  in  realizing  that 
in  the  eyes  of  heathens  their  God  was  not  the  only  deity.  Of 
the  other  references  it  will  be  observed  that  some  gfive  the 
view  held  not  by  the  narrator  or  Jacob  but  by  Laban,  while 
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in  Exodus  vii.  16  the  phrase  “  God  of  the  Hebrews  ”  is  used 
with  reference  to  Pharaoh.  Ex  hypothesi  the  worship  of  the 
Lord  was  not  prevalent  among  the  Egyptians :  and  the  desig¬ 
nation  was  clearly  necessary  to  make  Pharaoh  understand 
from  whom  the  command  emanated.  Surely  even  the  most 
academic  of  theorists  would  not  suggest  that  it  would  have 
been  expedient  or  even  sane  for  a  monotheist  to  have  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Egfyptians  shortly  before  the  Exodus  that  their 
gods  were  no  gods.^  As  to  the  other  texts,  I  invite  any  im¬ 
partial  person  to  inspect  them,  and  say  whether  or  not  the 
emphasis  laid  on  the  connection  is  greater  than  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  warranted  even  if  the  covenants  had  never 
been  entered  into. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  this  inquiry  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  now  possible 
to  explain  this  in  Kuenen’s  own  words.  Speaking  of  “  P,”— 
the  source  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  exilic  or  post-exilic,— 
he  writes  as  follows  in  the  Theological  Review: — 

“  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  still  prevalent  opinion  ...  as 
to  the  priority  of  the  Elohistic  document  carries  with  it  the  early 
origin  of  Israel  itish  monotheism,  and  inversely,  loses  one  of  its 
chief  supports  if  the  more  recent  origin  of  that  monotheism  can  be 
proved  or  even  rendered  probable.  To  understand  the  intimate 
nature  of  this  connection  between  the  two  questions,  we  have  only  to 
bear  in  mind  the  progressive  revelation  of  God  as  represented  in 
the  Elohistic  document;  Elohim,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  makes 
a  covenant  with  Noah  and  his  posterity,  reveals  himself  to  Abraham 
as  El-Shaddai,  and  makes  known  to  Moses  his  name  the  Loan. 
Thus  He  passes  from  the  wider  to  the  narrower  circle.  Naturally 
Lord  of  all.  He  voluntarily  enters  into  closer  relations  with  one 
special  people.  Now  the  orthodox  of  course  accept  these  repre¬ 
sentations  as  a  simple  reflection  of  the  reality;  and  though  Ewald 

*  If  a  Christian  missionary  in  dealing  with  some  savage  tribe 
spoke  of  “the  God  of  the  Christians”  or  “the  God  of  the  white 
man,”  would  it  be  possible  to  argue  that  he  was  not  a  monotheist? 
And  is  not  all  speech  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  uttered? 
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and  his  school  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  yet  since  they  ascribe 
the  work  to  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  are  very  strongly 
Influenced  by  it  in  their  own  conception  of  the  course  of  history. 
For  If  at  that  early  period  the  connection  between  the  Loan  and 
Israel  was  so  definitely  regarded  as  a  voluntary  self-limitation  on 
the  part  of  the  former,  then  certainly  an  absolute  monotheism  must 
have  been  established  amongst  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  Moses 
downwards,  if  not  still  earlier”  (p.  334). 

It  will  now  be  evident  that,  even  on  Kuenen’s  own  view,  the 
idea  of  the  Lord’s  voluntarily  entering  into  closer  relations 
with  one  special  people  is  as  characteristic  of  the  early 
“  sources  ”  as  of  “  P,”  and  that  in  both  alike  he  figures  as  the 
Creator  and  as  naturally  Lord  of  all.  This  argument  against 
the  early  origin  of  “  P  ”  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  Kuenen’s  main  contentions.  Some 
minor  points  remain  to  be  noticed.  Our  author  deals  with 
passages  in  which  the  older  historians  introduce  heathens  as 
speaking  of  the  Lord  (pp.  358-360),  but  he  entirely  omits  the 
cases  of  Abraham’s  servant  and  Balaam.  Yet  Genesis  xxiv. 
(discussed  above)  clearly  shows  that  a  Hebrew  historian 
could  be  a  monotheist  while  recognizing  that  in  the  eyes  of 
heathens  the  Lord  was  merely  a  tribal  deity.  This  completely 
answers  Kuenen’s  argument  that  “  the  Queen  of  Sheba  recog¬ 
nizes  him  as  the  god  of  Israel,  and  sees  in  Solomon’s  wisdom 
and  prosperity  a  proof  of  the  Lord’s  favor  towards  his  people 
(1  Kings  X.  9).”  His  next  point  is  one  that  can  tell  only 
against  himself : — 

“The  Syrians  under  Benhadad  believe  that  the  Loan  is  *a  god  of 
mountains  and  not  of  valleys,’  and  make  their  plans  for  a  new 
campaign  against  Israel  In  accordance  with  this  idea.  They  are 
again  defeated,  however,  as  a  punishment  for  their  contempt  of  the 
Lobd’s  power  (1  Kings  xx.  23,  28)”  (p.  358). 

That  case,  therefore,  proves  that  in  the  view  of  the  Hebrew 
historian  the*  Syrian  conception  was  wrong.  If  it  is  evidence 
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at  all,  it  is  evidence  for  the  view  that  God’s  power  was  not 
limited  by  place. 

Kuenen  then  discusses  the  case  of  Naaman,  and,  to  deal 
adequately  with  that,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  another 
of  his  conclusions,  and  expose  the  blunders  on  which  it  rests 

“  As  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Lobd  is  worshiped  in  the  iand  of  Israel 
but  nowhere  eise.  ‘If,’  says  David  to  Saui  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  19),  ‘if 
men  [have  incited  you  against  me],  may  they  be  cursed  before  the 
Lord’s  face,  for  they  are  driving  me  out  this  day,  that  I  cannot 
abide  in  the  Lord’s  inheritance,  saying.  Go,  serve  other  gods’" 
(pp.  360-361). 

Is  it  true  that,  according  to  the  early  sources,  the  Lord  is 
worshiped  nowhere  but  in  the  land  of  Israel?  Most  em¬ 
phatically  not.  To  him  Cain,  Abel,  and  Noah  bring  sacrifice. 
On  his  Name  men  call  (Gen.  iv.  26).  To  him  the  patriarchs 
and  their  servants  offer  supplication  in  all  lands.  To  avoid 
going  through  the  passages  in  Genesis  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  cases  of  Abraham’s  servant,  and  subsequently 
Jacob  in  Aram-naharaim  and  Joseph  in  Egypt.  We  may 
now  also  cite  the  other  early  historians.  In  the  very 
house  of  Dagon  the  blind  Samson  calls  unto  him  (Judges 
xvi.  28).  In  the  early  chapters  of  Samuel  even  the  Philistines 
are  reduced  to  doing  homage  to  him.  At  Mizpah  in  Moab 
David  assumes  his  omnipotence  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  He  gave 
victory  to  David  whithersoever  he  went  (2  Sam.  viii.  6). 
At  Geshur  in  Syria  Absalom  vowed  to  him  (2  Sam.  xv.  7-9). 
He  manifests  his  power  at  Zarephath  (1  Kings  xvii.  8-24). 
In  a  word,  those  who  are  true  to  the  faith  of  Abraham  and 
Moses  recognize  him  as  the  sole  omnipresent  omnipotent 
Deity  wheresoever  they  may  l>e. 

But  the  Mosaic  legislation  appears  to  have  restricted  sacri¬ 
fice  (not  all  worship)  to  “  all  the  place  where  I  shall  cause  my 
Name  to  be  mentioned”  (Ex.  xx.  24),  i.e.  (after  the  desert 
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period)  the  land  of  Canaan.  Hence  Absalom,  who  can  vow  to 
God  in  Geshur,  must  sacrifice  not  there  but  in  Hebron.  Hence 
too,  Naaman’s  desire  for  Israelitish  earth  (2  Kings  v.  17), 
which  would  possess  exterritoriality, — i.e.  would  be  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  even  when  physically  situate  in 
Syria.  The  case  is  particularly  instructive  because  Naaman 
recognized  that  there  was  no  god  in  all  the  earth,  but  Israel 
(ver.  15),  and  admitted  (ver.  18)  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was 
wrong  to  bow  down  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  even  in  the  land 
where  that  deity  was  especially  worshiped.  His  belief  was 
therefore  pure  monotheism,  not  monolatry;  but  this  did  not 
interfere  with  his  recognition  of  the  technical  rule  by  which 
sacrifice  was  limited  to  the  Holy  Land.  And  this  no  doubt  is 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  “  Go,  serve  other  gods.”  A 
David  would  not  sacrifice  to  other  gods  even  when  he  was 
outside  the  land  of  Canaan :  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  (who  were  frequently  un¬ 
faithful  to  their  God  even  in  the  land  of  Israel)  would  have 
maintained  the  same  high  level  of  conduct.  To  them  sacrifice 
was  essential :  and  if  they  were  incapacitated  from  sacrificing 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  they  would  doubtless  sacrifice  to  Dagon 
or  Chemosh  or  any  other  convenient  deity.  But  that  does  not 
prove  the  late  rise  of  monotheism — it  merely  confirms  the 
biblical  account.^ 

‘The  special  character  attributed  to  the  Holy  Land  appears  in 
other  ways,  but  those  who  emphasize  it  usually  succeed  in  conveying 
a  wholly  false  impression  of  Hebrew  religion  by  neglecting  to  note 
the  concomitant  facts  that  set  it  in  a  true  light.  For  instance,  in 
Jonah  1.  3  we  read  that  the  prophet  “  rose  up  to  flee  unto  Tarshlsh 
from  the  presence  of  the  Loan,”  but,  as  a  rule,  the  critics,  while 
dwelling  on  this  phrase,  neglect  to  mention  that  in  this  very  book 
we  see  God  represented  as  “the  God  of  heaven,  which  hath  made 
the  sea  and  the  dry  land”  (i.  0) ;  who  manifests  his  omnipotence 
on  the  sea  and  in  Nineveh,  as  well  as  in  Canaan ;  and  who  can  hear 
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Lastly,  Kuenen  argues  (pages  361  and  362),  that  “  the  actual 
existence  of  other  gods  is  expressly  recognized  ”  in  Numbers 
xiv.  9 ;  Judges  xi.  24 ;  and  2  Kings  iii.  27.  The  inference  from 
the  first  passage  appears  to  me  unjustifiable.  In  the  other  two 
cases  I  agree  with  him ;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  mass  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  has  been  cited,  and  that  was  ignored  by  the  Dutch 
professor,  proves  to  demonstration  that  (in  his  own  words) 
“  this  polytheism  was  regarded  as  heretical,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  existed  side  by  side  with  another  and  purer  belief,  with 
reference  to  which  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  relapse  into  a  lower 
conception  which  had  already  been  surmounted.” 

To  sum  up: — Adopting  the  critical  positions  of  the  school 
to  which  he  belonged,  Kuenen  endeavored  to  prove  the  late 
origin  of  Israelitish  monotheism.  Assuming  all  his  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  view,  we  have  found  that  his 
work  was  vitiated  by  mental  confusion,  that  he  ignored  the 
great  bulk  of  the  material  evidence  altogether,  that  as  a  result 
he  was  in  perpetual  conflict  alike  with  the  facts  and  with  his 
own  statements,  and  that  he  distorted  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  canonical  writings  by  wrenching  texts  from  what  were  ad¬ 
mittedly  their  true  positions  and  putting  on  them  interpre¬ 
tations  that  could  not  be  accepted  by  any  unprejudiced  mind. 

These  evils  spring  from  three  main  causes.  First,  Kuenen 
approached  the  subject  under  the  domination  of  an  idee  fixe, 
which  made  impartial  inquiry  impossible.  Secondly,  he  was 
too  much  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Hebrew  genius  and  with 
practical  considerations  to  have  any  comprehension  of  literary 
form.  Hence  he  found  difficulties  in  expressions  like  “the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,”  and  “  What  mighty  people  is  there  which 


prayer  and  repentance  wheresoever  they  he  offered  to  him.  Facts 
like  these  cali  for  consideration  when  it  is  sought  to  estimate  the 
force  of  Jonah  i.  3;  Genesis  xi.  5,  etc. 
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has  a  god  [so]  near  to  it  as  the  Lord  our  God  [is  to  us]  when 
we  call  upon  him?”  Such  phrases  could  not  have  caused  a 
moment’s  difficulty  to  any  man  possessed  of  a  modicum  of 
literary  insight.  And,  thirdly,  he  made  no  attempt  to  survey 
the  whole  of  the  relevant  evidence.  What  more  need  be  said 
of  him? 

For  the  benefit  of  subsequent  inquirers  I  would  fain  add 
some  further  remarks.  In  the  hands  of  any  practical  ex¬ 
ponent  of  a  non-missionary  religion,  monolatry  and  monothe¬ 
ism  are  in  fact  indistinguishable.  The  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  certainly  not  a  missionary  religion,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  man  confines  himself  where  possible  to  the  immediate 
task  in  hand.  Moses  and  the  prophets  sought  to  fulfill  that 
task,  not  to  deliver  academic  lectures  on  abstract  theological 
doctrine.  At  no  time  was  it  the  duty  of  any  prophet  to  con¬ 
vert  any  but  the  Israelite  to  Judaism.  At  all  times  God’s 
servants  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  Israelites  that  for 
them  the  worship  of  One  Only  God — who  at  the  same  time 
•was  the  national  God — was  obligatory.  That  accounts  for 
much  of  the  form  of  the  Old  Testament. 

One  other  matter : — Deuteronomy  admittedly  contains 
declarations  of  monotheism  so  clear  that  not  even  a  Kuenen 
could  misinterpret  all  of  them.  But  Deuteronomy  is  just  the 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  we  should  expect  to  find 
general  statements  of  doctrine,  for  it  consists  chiefly  of 
speeches  to  the  people  and  was  intended  for  public  reading. 
In  dealing  with  the  complex  problem  of  the  Pentateuch,  no 
solution  can  be  regarded  as  scientific  that  fails  to  note  the 
different  purposes  for  which  its  various  portions  were  in¬ 
tended, — purposes  that  involved  alike  their  style  and  their 
subject-matter, — and  to  show  us  how  and  why  such  diverse 
elements  were  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

WHAT  EDUCATION  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH 

BY  CHARLES  FINNEY  COX. 

These  are  times  when  everything  must  be  priced  and 
tagged.  The  paramount  question,  on  every  one’s  lips,  is  as  to 
values,  and  values  are  estimated  by  productiveness.  We  are 
all  asking :  what  income  will  a  thing  yield ;  what  pleasure  or 
privilege  will  it  buy  ?  Utilitarianism  and  commercialism  never 
had  the  universal  sway  they  have  to-day. 

As  the  general  store  of  human  possessions — intellectual  as 
well  as  physical — becomes  larger  and  larger,  the  demand  for 
an  appraisement  of  each  individual’s  share  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger.  Men  and  women  are  graded  according  to  their 
available  assets,  mental,  moral,  or  pecuniary.  In  what  is 
colloquially  known  as  “  society  ”  one  is  rather  easily  “  sized 
up,”  for  labeling  is  there  reduced  to  an  exact  system.  In  that 
formally  organized  department  of  human  activity,  position  is 
determined  by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  clothes  and  jewels  one 
wears,  by  the  kind  of  vehicle  he  is  carried  about  in,  or  by  the 
location  and  costliness  of  his  home  and  its  contents,  or  the 
number  of  servants  he  maintains, — in  brief,  by  the  amount 
of  money  one  is  able  to  spend  without  apparent  embarrass¬ 
ment.  In  political  life  the  criterion  of  success  is  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  office.  Men  still  go  into  public  life  for  what 
they  can  get  out  of  it.  “Practical”  politics  are  by  no  means 
obsolete,  and  the  word  “  spoils  ”  has  not  yet  wholly  passed 
out  of  hse  as  a  technical  term  indicating  compensation  for 

^  Address  at  the  alumni  meetins,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  June  18,  1907. 
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party  service.  Even  those  more  or  less  justly  accorded  the 
name  of  “  statesmen  ”  are  not  entirely  above  looking  for  re¬ 
ward  in  popular  applause  and  vulgar  acclaim.  In  literature 
we  may  determine  excellence,  according  to  the  book-reviews, 
by  merely  procuring  a  list  of  “  the  largest  sellers,”  and  in  art 
success  is  most  often  measured  by  the  price  which  a  picture 
or  statue  will  bring. 

In  the  field  of  research  and  discovery  it  is  applied  science 
that  carries  off  the  palm,  and  what  people  most  want  to  know 
about  Hertzian  waves  or  radio-activity  is  for  what  “  useful  ” 
or  money-making  purpose  they  can  be  employed.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  mere  inventor  is  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  “  scientist,”  and  the  man  who  “  promotes  ” 
a  novelty  and  organizes  a  corporation  for  its  exploitation  is 
greater  than  the  “  impractical  ”  student  of  nature  who  un¬ 
selfishly  works  out  an  original  generalization  or  formulates  a 
previously  hidden  law.  Thus  it  is  an  Edison  and  not  a  Kelvin, 
a  Burbank  rather  than  a  Darwin,  who  receives  immediate 
recognition  and  secures  the  material  reward.  Even  in  the 
domain  of  morals  and  theology  we  have  not  quite  outgrown 
the  principle  of  “  enlightened  self-interest  ”  under  which  the 
future  life  of  endless  duration  and  all  the  attractions  of  heaven 
are  the  repayment  for  a  brief  period  of  renunciation  and 
penance  in  this  mortal  existence, — like  the  oft-extolled  en¬ 
joyment  in  old  age  of  ease  and  luxury  earned  through 
poverty  and  privation  in  youth.  There  is  a  change  going  on 
in  this  matter,  however,  and  the  so-called  “  institutional 
church,”  with  its  clubs,  guilds,  schools,  hospitals,  savings  and 
loan  offices,  and  the  like,  is  one  of  the  evidences  that  the 
leaders  of  religious  thought  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  may  as  well  get  what  good  we  can  out  of  life  as  we  go 
along.  But  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  itself  a  concession  to 
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utilitarianism,  since  it  recognizes  and  defers  to  the  fact  that 
men  expect  goodness  to  work  to  their  advantage,  and  do  not 
care  for  a  system  of  life  in  which  the  rewards  are  distributed 
in  the  form  of  promissory  notes  maturing  in  another  world. 
In  fact  almost  every  one  desires  and  expects  an  immediate 
and  material  return  for  what  he  is  and  does. 

Now,  this  commercial  or  calculating  spirit  has  taken  a 
strong  hold  upon  educational  affairs,  particularly  in  this 
country,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  work  great  harm  as  time  goes 
on ;  for,  as  the  nation  advances  in  age  and  wealth  and  power, 
there  will  be  increasing  need  for  the  conservative  influence  of 
a  large  class  of  cultured  people  outside  and  independent  of  the 
materialistic  activities  of  the  times,  and  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  the  institutions  of  learning  have  been 
given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  mere  bread-and-butter-getting 
abilities.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  growing  disposition  to 
lay  upon  our  colleges  and  universities  more  and  more  the  duty 
of  preparing  men  for  what  is  called  “  practical  life,”  and  this 
demand  is  being  responded  to  by  the  exaltation  of  narrow 
specialization  and  skill  to  an  equality  with  broad  learning  and 
cultivation.  Although  the  fact  is  not  generally  appreciated, 
this  is  really  a  sort  of  atavism,  for  the  university  had  its 
origin  in  the  mediaeval  idea  that  a  knowledge  of  languages,  of 
philosophy,  of  mathematics,  of  science,  of  theology,  of  law, 
and  of  medicine  was  not  essentially  different  from  proficiency 
in  stone-cutting,  in  weaving,  in  iron-working,  or  in  any  other 
industrial  pursuit. 

Edgecombe  Staley  tells  us  that  “  the  initiation  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florence  was  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  which  called  the  Guilds  into  existence.  It  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  movement  towards  association  which  began 
to  sweep  over  Europe  early  in  the  eleventh  century.”  In  the 
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words  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Henson,  “  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  middle  age  was  the  tendency  to  association 
which  operated  in  every  sphere  of  life;  the  existence  of  this 
tendency  can  be  traced  in  the  rise  of  religious  orders,  of  orders 
of  chivalry,  of  municipal  corporations,  of  trade  guilds,  and 
craft-guilds,  and  also  of  universities;  a  university  in  fact 
was  precisely  a  scholastic  g^ild,  whether  of  masters  or 
students.”  And  Paulsen  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  “the 
gradation  into  scholaris,  baccalarius,  and  magister  is  apparent¬ 
ly  identical  with  that  of  apprentice,  journeyman,  and  master 
which  we  find  among  the  mediaeval  artisans.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  useful  trades  were  accorded  equal 
dignity  with  the  learned  professions, — ^all  were  “  arts,”  and 
any  one  trained  to  teach  one  of  them  was  a  “  master.”  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  titles  and  terms  we  use  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
guilds.  It  is  said  that  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Numa 
Pbmpilius  a  corporation  of  merchants  and  artisans  existed  in 
Rome  and  was  called  Collegium,  and  from  this  early  type  was 
evolved  the  guild  system,  which  attained  its  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our 
era.  At  that  time  every  vocation  was  elaborately  organized, 
and  even  the  shoemakers  had  their  university,  that  being  the 
name  for  a  federation  of  guilds,  or  of  minor  trades,  which  was 
ruled  by  a  board  of  officers  among  whom  was  a  chancellor. 
Rector  was  also  an  official  title  in  the  Italian  guilds,  and  their 
universities  sometimes  employed  professional  instructors, 
corresponding  to  the  faculties  of  modern  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  universities  of  Florence  provided  places  of 
residence  for  their  officers,  and  of  assembly  and  conference  for 
their  members,  which  appear  to  have  been  called  colleges,  and 
this  arrangement  was  undoubtedly  the  pattern  of  the  English 
Vol.  LXIV.  No.  256.  3 
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university  organization,  in  which  the  separate  colleges  are  to 
this  day  living  and  meeting  places  like  the  ancient  guild-halls. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
guild  system  predominated,  the  priesthood  and  the  legal  and 
medical  professions  were  not  treated  very  differently  from  the 
various  kinds  of  handicraft,  but  were  considered  as  practically 
divisions  of  the  all-inclusive  proletariat.  Accordingly,  like  the 
tanners,  the  silversmiths,  the  masons,  and  other  craftsmen, 
the  members  of  the  learned  professions  gathered  in  their 
universities  and  organized  on  the  general  plan  and  with  the 
usual  titles  and  classifications.  As  they  began,  so  have  their 
successors  usually  continued,  with  four  schools  or  faculties; 
viz.  philosophy  (or  the  arts),  theology,  law,  and  medicine. 
Students  in  the  department  of  philosophy  were  generally  those 
preparing  for  the  teaching  profession ;  for,  as  Paulsen  remarks, 
“  it  was  not  until  recent  times  that  an  academic  education  so 
rose  in  value  that  the  old  nobility  could  no  longer  do  without 
it,  and  that  its  possession  admitted  one  among  the  ‘  gentle¬ 
men.’  ” 

After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  enlargement 
of  the  known  w'orld  and  changing  trade  conditions  gradually 
put  an  end  to  the  guild  system,  but  the  increasing  appreciation 
of  knowledge,  due  to  the  Renaissance,  revivified  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  and  caused  their  rapid  development.  The 
Protestant  Reformation,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  telescope  and  of  the  microscope,  and,  above  all, 
the  introduction  of  type-printing,  necessitated  an  entire  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  scale  of  human  activity,  and,  at  last,  the 
things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit  were  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  and  intellectual  power  became  the  criterion  of  social  and 
political  supremacy. 
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In  Germany,  according  to  Paulsen,  the  men  who  have  gone 
through  a  university  still  constitute  “a  homogeneous  social 
stratum,”  “a  kind  of  official  nobility,”  and  Schmoller  (as 
quoted  by  Paulsen)  informs  us  that  the  German  educational 
system  “  has  created  a  distinct  professional  honor,  fixed 
customs  and  practices  with  regard  to  professional  duties,  and 
has  set  definite  limitations  to  money-making.  .  .  .  The  families 
that  turn  their  sons  into  the  liberal  callings  have  become  a 
more  or  less  distinct  social  class,  a  class  characterized  by  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  rather  than  by  wealth,”  and  “the  liberal 
professions  have  inculcated  into  the  entire  middle  class,  other¬ 
wise  largely  devoted  to  business  and  financial  gain,  nobler 
habits  of  thought  and  loftier  intellectual  aims,  thus  supplying 
an  ideal  counterpoise  to  the  bald  egoistic  class-interests  of 
other  circles.” 

Not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
educational  world,  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  schools 
of  arts  and  “  letters  ”  has  lost  most  of  its  original  utilitarian 
character.  This  change  is  particularly  marked  in  the  English 
universities.  But  France  has  deviated  less  radically  from 
the  mediaeval  model;  and,  although  the  cultured  class  is 
still,  in  that  country,  an  honored  and  privileged  class. 
Professor  Barrett  Wendell  has  very  recently  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “  a  faculty  of  letters,”  in  a  French 
university,  “  is  looked  upon  not  as  a  guardian  of  general 
culture,  but  as  a  body  in  all  respects  as  professional  as  a 
faculty  of  law,”  so  that  “  only  students  who  contemplate 
literary  careers — such  as  the  writing  or  the  teaching  of 
literature,  history,  or  philosophy — are  apt  to  register  them¬ 
selves  in  the  department  of  letters.”  In  England,  more  than 
anywhere  else,  education  has  come  to  be  the  fundamental 
requisite  and  mark  of  good  breeding,  and  Oxford  and  Cam- 
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bridge  life  have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  divorced  from 
every  form  of  commercialism.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one 
has  been  able  to  say  that  “  to  reside  in  Oxford  was  itself  a 
liberal  education.”  It  shows  how  differently  we  view  the 
matter  in  this  country  that  almost  any  American  will  be 
shocked  at  reading,  as  he  may  read  in  a  recent  work  on 
“  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life,”  that  “  as  a  rule  the  wealthly 
manufacturer  does  not  send  his  son  to  Oxford  unless  he  in¬ 
tends  to  ‘  make  a  gentleman  of  him.’  ” 

But  before  allowing  our  democratic  sensibilities  to  carry  us 
on  to  indignation  at  this  statement,  we  need  to  reflect  that  the 
word  “  gentleman  ”  has  a  different  connotation  in  Great 
Britain  from  what  it  has  in  the  United  States.  Nevertheless 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  individual  opinion  that 
it  would  be  just  as  well  if  our  “captains  of  industry”  would 
send  their  sons  to  college  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  make 
gentlemen  of  them;  for,  now  that  we  have  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  class  of  multi-millionaires,  and  shall  by  and  by  have, 
doubtless,  even  many  billionaires,  we  shall,  before  long,  need 
men  of  broad  culture  and  refined  manners  more  than  anything 
else.  The  gentleman  has  not  hitherto  been  particularly  popular 
in  our  country.  During  our  youthful  and  formative  period  as 
a  nation  there  has  been  so  much  hard  work  to  do  that  men  of 
vigorous  action  have  been  more  in  demand  than  men  of  in¬ 
tellectual  poise  and  dignified  reserve.  Even  yet  it  is  the 
“  rough-rider  ”  type  that  excites  popular  admiration  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  But  we  shall  not  have  attained  to  national  maturity 
until  the  gentleman  is  the  most  valued  and  the  most  respected 
member  of  society. 

If  this  end  is  to  be  reached,  educational  methods  must  aim 
primarily  at  the  development  of  the  individual,  regardless  of 
his  possible  employment  in  a  commercial  or  a  professional 
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calling.  In  other  words,  general  culture  must  be  recognized 
as  holding  a  higher  position  than  mere  technical  specializa¬ 
tion.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  professional  and  technical 
schools  in  their  proper  sphere,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  elbow  aside  the  schools  of  arts,  letters,  and  pure  science, 
in  which  youths  are  to  be  trained  solely  to  be  the  highest  type 
of  men.'  Speaking  of  this  subject,  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  deplores  “  the  development  and  rapid  growth  of  techni¬ 
cal  schools  with  low  standards  of  entrance,  in  connection  with 
universities,”  and  calls  attention  to  the  danger  in  “  allowing 
the  claim  that  closely  si)ecialized  work  in  a  purely  technical 
and  professional  branch,  entered  upon  without  any  broad 
preparatory  training  whatever,  is  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate 
university  work  and  entitled  to  the  time-honored  university 
recognition  and  rewards,”  and  he  intimates  that  such  work  is 
often  fostered  because  of  its  mere  popularity  and  because  of 
its  importance  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Now,  here  we  touch  upon  the  weakest  points  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system,  which  are  naturally  outgrowths  of  prominent 
national  faults;  namely,  the  adoption  of  anything  that  is 
popular,  admiration  for  whatever  has  money  in  it,  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  that  crude  form  of  liberty  which  allows  every  one  to 
do  what  he  likes.  Out  of  these  same  defects  of  judgment  has 
arisen  the  present  abuse  of  the  elective  system,  under  which 
(as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times)  a  boy  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  is  expected,  largely  or  wholly,  to  map  out  his  own 
future  intellectual  development.  It  seems  strange  that,  having 
placed  physical  training  on  a  rational  basis,  by  carefully  pre¬ 
scribing  gymnasium  exercise  according  to  individual  needs,  we 
have  so  readily  fallen  into  the  “  go-as-you-please  ”  method  of 
mental  training,  or,  as  President  Eliot  has  called  it,  the  a-la- 
carte  ”  plan.  Obviously  the  value  of  any  elective  system  depends 
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upon  who  does  the  electing.  A  raw  youth  has  at  his  command, 
in  this  matter,  at  the  very  best,  only  that  kind  of  experience 
which  I  believe  Carlyle  described  as  “  a  lamp  placed  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  which  illumines  the  path  we  have  been  over, 
but  casts  no  light  on  the  future.”  Very  few  parents,  even,  are 
qualified  to  lay  out  educational  courses  for  their  children. 

If  a  college  curriculum  were  anything  like  what  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  be,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  pure  scientific 
pedagogy  rigidly  worked  out  and  strictly  applied  to  accomplish 
a  definite  purpose  in  each  particular  case,  instead  of  being 
either  a  narrowing  and  dispiriting  system  inherited  from  the 
middle  ages,  or  a  lack  of  system  under  which  the  one  who 
needs  to  be  directed  takes  the  business  into  his  own  hands. 
As  it  is  now,  educators  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  ends 
they  have  in  view,  and  are  consequently  always  falling  be¬ 
tween  the  two  stools  of  applying  discipline  and  fumishii^ 
knowledge.  The  truth  is,  they  do  very  little  of  either.  What 
information  a  man  picks  up  in  college  is  of  small  intrinsic 
value,  and  nearly  all  real  discipline  he  gets,  after  graduation, 
by  contact  with  the  world.  What  the  colleges  actually  do  is 
to  point  out  the  various  roads  which  lead  to  genuine  in¬ 
tellectual  satisfaction  and  happiness,  and  encourage  their 
students  to  enter  upon  them  and  to  pursue  them  seriously  and 
steadfastly. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that  no  system  of  education 
can  produce  talent;  it  can  only  recognize  and  strengthen  it 
No  college  ever  created  a  genius,  and,  unfortunately,  few 
have  greatly  helped  geniuses.  In  the  last  analysis,  I  suppose 
it  may  be  said  that  no  college  ever  really  educates  a  man,  for 
we  are  all,  in  the  end,  “  self-made.”  Boys  do  not  go  to  col¬ 
lege  to  “get  an  education,”  but  to  get  the  seclusion,  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  help  necessary  for  a  start  at  one.  The 
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best  part  of  the  college  atmosphere  is  association  with  men  of 
serious  purpose,  and  the  example  and  advice  of  those  who 
have  by  experience  learned  the  value  of  abstract  truth.  But 
in  college,  as  out  of  it,  a  man  develops  from  within.  His 
force  of  character  is  inherent  and  centrifugal,  and  is  brought 
out,  not  put  into  him  by  any  process  of  cramming.  As  I 
have  just  said,  no  man  at  graduation  is  actually  educated,  al¬ 
though  we  speak  of  the  process  he  has  gone  through  as 
education.  We  therefore  need  to  remember  that  in  discussing 
educational  methods  we  are  dealing  with  the  science  of  plan¬ 
ning  the  intellectual  life.  All  that  is  done  for  a  youth  in 
college  is  mapping  out  and  making  clear  and  interesting  to 
him  a  procedure  which  he  is  to  continue  for  himself  as  long  as 
he  lives.  What  we  call  a  college  education  is  therefore  a 
purely  preparatory  process,  and  its  worth  depends  upon  the 
aniount  and  kind  of  impetus  it  gives  to  the  lives  submitted  to 
its  influence. 

But,  on  the  assumption  that  the  colleges  supply  their 
students  not  only  with  the  beginnings  of  an  intellectual  life 
but  also  with  a  certain  amount  of  equipment  for  worldly  or 
business  success,  we  have  had  endless  discussion  of  the  ques- 

f 

^tion  “What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?”  and,  strange  to 
say,  Herbert  Spencer  has'  been  the  leader  on  that  side  of  the 
debate  which  looks  at  the  matter  almost  wholly  from  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view.  This  seems  all  the  more  strange  be¬ 
cause  he  was  particularly  advocating  scientific  training,  and 
men  of  science  are  generally  believed  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine 
of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  Spencer,  however, 
seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that  to  prove  the  value  of 
any  form  of  education  it  was  only  necessary  to  show  that  it 
could  be  carried  into  the  world’s  markets  and  would  there 
command  a  fair  price. 
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Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  intellectual  acquisitions  arc 
not  fully  enjoyable  unless  they  are  in  the  form  of  something 
that  passes  current  with  our  fellow-men.  Knowledge,  like 
other  things,  to  become  of  the  highest  interest,  should  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  with  a  purpose ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  that  purpose 
must  necessarily  be  consciously  and  expressly  objective. 
Self-development  alone  is  a  worthy  aim,  though  I  admit  that 
an  education  is  an  investment  and  that,  like  other  investments, 
it  may  be  appraised,  quite  properly,  according  to  the  return  it 
makes.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of  investments  which  do 
not,  and  are  not  expected  to,  return  a  pecuniary  or  even  a 
measurable  income.  A  man’s  library,  for  example,  need  not 
be  useful  in  his  daily  business  in  order  to  be  profitable ;  neither 
does  he  look  for  dividends  from  his  pictures  and  other  art 
treasures,  nor,  in  fact,  from  any  of  the  things  he  has  accumu¬ 
lated  at  cost  of  time,  thought,  and  labor  to  minister  to  his 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  enjoyment.  Yet  they  are  prominent 
among  the  possessions  which  really  make  life  worth  living; 
and  if,  by  conducing  to  an  ideal  mode  of  existence,  they  also 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare,  this  contribution  is,  strictly 
speaking,  incidental  and  secondary,  since  character  is  not  pro¬ 
ducible  in  lump,  but  is  essentially  an  individual  matter ;  and  , 
the  real  objective  point  of  any  educational  method  is,  not  the 
turning  out  of  good  classes,  but  of  excellent  persons.  Ever^ 
one’s  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  acquisitions,  however, 
are  additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  or  of  the  circle  he  reaches  by  his  influence.  Just  as  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  build  a  beautiful  and  artistic  house  with¬ 
out  contributing  to  social  improvement,  so  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  be  a  person  of  refinement  and  mental  culture  with¬ 
out  adding  to  the  general  store  of  happiness.  Many  men  of 
quiet,  even  secluded,  lives — men  who  have  failed  to  “do 
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things,”  but  who  have  cherished  knowledge  and  practised 
“high  thinking” — have  exerted  as  strong  an  influence  upon 
their  fellow-men,  and  have  done  as  much  for  human  uplift  as 
have  most  of  the  devotees  of  the  strenuous  life,  just  now  so 
popular. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  thought  that  all  human  progress  is 
in  the  direction  of  the  divine  attributes, — omniscience,  om¬ 
nipotence,  omnipresence,  and  all-embracing  benevolence.  The 
intellect  of  man  covets  all  knowledge ;  the  acquisition  of  wis¬ 
dom  leads  to  ever-increasing  power;  the  understanding  and 
control  of  natural  forces  results  in  a  mental  grasp  of  universal 
and  even  cosmic  problems ;  and,  finally,  growth  in  knowledge 
and  power  is  crowned  by  the  quality  of  graciousness  or  con¬ 
descension,  which  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion.  As  to  this  quality,  Dante  speaks  of  God  as  “the 
Lord  of  Courtesy,”  thereby  implying  that  to  be  a  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman  is  one  of  the  elements  in  the  imitation  of  the  supreme 
pattern.  A  symmetrically  developed  man  ought  to  combine  in 
his  personality  knowledge,  power,  breadth  of  view,  and  kind¬ 
liness  or  grace;  and  any  system  of  education  that  aims  at  the 
formation  of  character  should  have  all  four  of  these  in  view. 
A  curriculum  which  provides  knowledge  only — particularly  if 
it  is  highly  specialized,  technical  knowledge — is  entitled  to  the 
name  education,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  restricted  sense.  Like¬ 
wise,  a  course  of  study  intended  to  develop!  merely  brain 
power,  or  mental  acuteness,  has  little  relation  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  well-rounded  individuality.  The  highest  type  of 
educational  institution  is  that  which  aims  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  broad,  subjective  culture  and  intellectual  and  moral 
rectitude,  irrespective  of  the  requirements  of  special  vocations, 
or  the  demands  of  business  life.  It  is  certainly  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  college  or  a  university  to  equip  men  for  mere  money- 
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getting,  and  if  it  were  attempted  it  could  not  be  accomplished. 
But  it  is  because  we  generally  attribute  purely  utilitarian  pur¬ 
poses  to  college  or  university  education  that  we  so  commonly 
fail  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  students. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  all  so-called 
college-bred  men  have  difficulty,  within  a  few  years  after 
graduation,  in  determining  exactly  what  benefit  they  derived 
from  their  four  years  of  college  or  university  life.  They 
quickly  forget  the  smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  mathe¬ 
matics  and  other  things  they  thought  they  had  learned,  and, 
measuring  results  by  the  lack  of  definite  facts  remembered, 
and  by  the  want  of  any  apparent  connection  between  what  they 
studied  and  their  present  daily  occupations,  they  common'y 
vote  their  college  course  a  failure  as  concerns  its  educational 
efficiency.  Even  those  most  eminent  in  literature,  science, 
philosophy,  and  theology  are  found  disparaging  their  collegiate 
experiences,  or  doubtfully  admitting  that  their  chief  value  wis 
in  the  contact  they  afforded  with  stimulating  men  of  learning 
or  with  encouraging  companions  and  classmates.  A  long 
catalogue  of  such  cases  is  given  in  President  Thwing’s  book 
on  “  The  American  College  in  American  Life,”  and  the  thing 
that  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  his  citations  and  quotations 
is  the  small  number  of  men  who  can  testify  that  they  got  at 
college  what  they  expected  to  get  or  what  they  now  wish 
they  had  got.  I  think,  however,  that  the  trouble  in  such  cases 
is  that  the  wrong  criterion  is  applied,  or  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  obscured  by  the  antiquated  fallacy  that  the  necessary 
object  of  an  education  is  to  fit  a  person  for  a  profession,  or  for 
some  other  definite  occupation. 

Charles  Darwin  is  a  good  example  of  a  man  misled  and 
misdirected  by  this  erroneous  opinion.  He  declared,  in  his 
autobiography,  that  the  years  he  had  spent  in  the  universities 
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of  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge  were  actually  wasted ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  pronounced  them  the  happiest  of  his  life. 
What  he  meant,  I  suppose,  was  that  the  routine  of  formal 
study  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  conform  was  not  in  the 
line  of  his  natural  tastes  and  endowments,  and  that  therefore 
those  studies  were  not,  in  his  case,  developmental;  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  voluntary,  and  as  it  were  surreptitious, 
pursuit  of  science  at  that  time  gave  him  lasting  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment,  and  could  be  looked  back  to  as  formative  upon 
his  life.  His  is  a  particularly  flagrant  case  of  misguidance, 
for  at  Edinburgh  they  were  trying  to  make  a  doctor  of  him, 
and  at  Cambridge  they  were  attempting  to  turn  him  into  a 
clergjman.  No  wonder  he  thought  time  and  effort  thrown 
away  at  both  institutions.  And  yet  at  Cambridge  he  came 
under  the  personal  influence  of  two  wise  men, — Henslow 
and  Sedgwick, — who  approved  and  confirmed  his  native  bent 
and  helped  him  to  escape  the  irksome  curriculum,  and  one  of 
whom  finally  procured  his  appointment  to  the  Beagle  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  settled  his  career  and  insured  his  extraordinary 
success  as  a  naturalist.  In  spite  of  the  faults  of  the  system 
under  which  he  was  intended  to  be  educated,  and  under  which 
we  are  still  disadvantageously  laboring,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Darwin  really  did  derive  benefit  from  his  unwilling 
sojourns  at  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge,  and  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  his  adverse  judgment  on  the  question  was  pronounced 
long  after  his  memory  of  details  must  have  become  indistinct. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  clear,  from  the  comparative  mildness  of  his 
animadversions,  that  his  undergraduate  life  was  not  as  dis¬ 
tressing  as  was  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  has  declared,  in 
his  autobiographical  “  Sartor  Resartus,”  that  he  spent  that 
period  of  his  existence  in  “  a  desert,  waste  and  howling  with 
savage  monsters,” — a  not  very  flattering  tribute  to  his  in- 
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structors ! 

The  existence  of  such  sentiments  as  these  among  the  alumni 
of  institutions  of  what  we  call  “  higher  learning  ”  seems  to  me 
to  indicate  plainly  that  students  are  invited  to  our  colleges 
and  universities  with  wrong  expectations  of  the  benefits  they 
are  to  obtain.  The  inevitable  result  is  that,  in  their  subsequent 
disappointment,  they  underestimate  or  forget  the  good  they 
really  did  receive  in  the  years  of  their  quiet  residence  in  an 
intellectual  atmosphere  and  in  the  company  of  men  who,  at 
least,  valued  culture  above  everything  else.  In  part,  this 
failure  to  have  tangible  results  answer  anticipations  is  due 
to  an  erroneous  or  inconsistent  classification  of  educational 
institutions ;  and  I  think  confusion  of  thought,  as  well  as  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits,  would  be  avoided  if  we  should  keep  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  mind  the  idea  that  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  we  dispense  knowledge,  that  in  the  secondary  school  we 
seek  to  add  to  knowledge  perception  and  judgment,  that  in  the 
technical  and  professional  schools  we  develop  specialized  skill, 
and  that  in  the  college  we  promote  culture.  The  information 
obtained  in  the  elementary  school  is  sufficient  for  simple 
human  existence.  The  discipline  of  the  secondary  school  is 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  ordinary  life  and  good  citizenship, 
and  is  hence  the  limit  of  what  the  state  is  bound  to  supply. 
The  training  of  the  technical  and  professional  schools  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  utilitarian  and  practical.  But  the  cultivation  aimed  at 
in  college  is  essentially  personal  and  subjective,  and  conduces 
to  happiness  as  distinguished  from  mere  usefulness.  To  my 
mind,  the  professional  schools  are  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  but  the  colleges  (by  which  I  mean  the  institutions  or 
departments  whose  nucleus  is  the  faculty  of  philosophy  or  the 
arts)  are  highest. 
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Here  I  must  pause  to  express  my  profound  belief  in  the 
disciplining  and  elevating  power  of  the  study  of  pure  science, 
and  my  gratification  at  the  fact  that  it  is  now  generally 
reccgnized  as  entitled  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  non¬ 
utilitarian  curriculum.  I  rejoice  that  the  name  of  the  historic 
faculty  of  philosophy  or  the  arts  has  been  enlarged  to  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences.  Of  this  faculty,  President  Butler 
of  Columbia  says,  it  “  must  not  only  be  preserved  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity,  but  its  spirit  must  dominate  the  whole  university,” 
for  “  this  faculty  is  at  once  the  essence  of  a  university  and  its 
true  glory.”  If  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  case,  and  I 
think  it  is,  I  cannot  see  why  we  are  not  entitled  to  consider 
a  college  like  Oberlin,  which  makes  no  claim  to  the  university 
name,  as  occupying  as  dignified  a  position  as  it  would  occupy 
if  it  had  numerous  technical  schools  attached  to  it;  for  it  al¬ 
ready  possesses  all  that  President  Butler  declares  to  be  the 
essence  and  glory  of  an  educational  institution.  This  is  an 
encouraging  and  stimulating  view  of  the  subject  for  the 
sometimes  despised  “  small  colleges,”  which,  if  they  are 
thoroughly  equipped  as  colleges,  need  not  aspire  to  university 
form  in  order  to  justify  their  title  to  the  highest  rank. 

We  have  the  word  of  Professor  Von  Holst  for  it,  that 
“  there  is  in  the  United  States  as  yet  not  a  single  university  in 
the  sense  attached  to  the  word  by  Europeans.”  All  the 
American  institutions  bearing  this  name,  he  tells  us,  “  are 
either  compounds  of  college  and  university, — the  university, 
as  an  aftergrowth,  figuring  still  to  some  extent  as  a  kind  of 
annex  or  excrescence  of  the  college, — or  hybrids  of  college  and 
university,  or,  finally,  a  torso  of  a  university.”  Now  I  have 
already  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  university 
system  of  education  originated  in  the  Guild  idea  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  was,  at  first,  simply  a  cooperative  movement  among 
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the  professional  classes.  My  understanding  is,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  that  German  and-  French  universities  have  departed 
less  from  the  original  type  than  have  the  similar  institutions 
of  Great  Britain.  The  German  universities  are  still  essentially 
federations  of  professional  schools,  but  the  English  are 
primarily  groups  of  brotherhoods  or  households.  The 
American  institution  which  we  rather  loosely  call  a  university, 
— although  we  evolved  it  from  the  English  type, — is,  as 
Professor  Von  Holst  says,  a  hybrid  or  intermediate  form, 
since  it  is  usually  a  college  having  technical  and  professional 
schools  associated  with  it ;  consequently,  as  the  German 
institutions  turn  out  mainly  carefully  educated  scholars,  and 
the  English  exist  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  off 
born  gentlemen,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  our  college  gradu¬ 
ates  to  be  both  gentlemen  and  scholars.  Perhaps  not  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  English  sense,  nor  quite  scholars  in  the  German 
sense,  but  good,  all-round,  men  of  culture,  fitted  for  life  under 
American  conditions. 

In  what  I  have  thus  far  said  I  have  largely  repeated  in  sub¬ 
stance  what  was  said,  in  much  more  finished  sentences,  by 
President  King  in  his  admirable  inaugural  address  on  “  The 
Primacy  of  the  Person  in  College  Education.”  He  has  set 
forth,  in  language  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  improve,  the 
fact  that  “  the  utilities  have  been  over-insistent,”  and  that 
“  specialism  has  claimed  too  much  ” ;  that  “  the  college  does 
not  look  beyond  to  the  technical  or  professional  school,  or  to 
the  university  proper,  for  its  justification,  but  rather  is  itself 
the  culmination  of  the  work  begun  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  ” ;  that  education  “  has  no  primary  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  earning  of  a  living,”  but  that  the  function  of  the 
college  is  “  to  bring  a  man  steadily  to  the  test  of  the  work 
of  his  naked  personality,”  supplying,  as  far  as  possible,  “the 
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greatest  needs  of  the  individual  man,”  namely,  “character, 
happiness,  and  social  service”;  in  short,  by  liberal  training, 
producing  “the  man  of  culture.” 

President  King  has  done  us  all  a  service  by  so  clearly  ex¬ 
pounding  the  doctrine  that  the  highest  form  of  education  is 
devoid  of  any  utilitarian  purpose,  but  has  for  its  immediate 
aim  the  development  of  the  individual  and  the  promotion  of 
happiness.  There  can  be  no  greater  fallacy  than  the  belief 
that  a  college  education  fits  a  man  for  the  making  of  money. 
Culture  is  not  a  marketable  commodity,  and  statistics  furnish 
no  support  to  the  notion  that  great  fortunes  have  generally 
been  made  by  college  alumni,  or  even  by  men  of  less  formal 
cultivation  and  mental  training.  Some  college  alumni  and 
many  graduates  of  technical  schools  have  applied  their 
specialized  knowledge  to  inventions  which  have  proved  to  be 
very  profitable,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  man  who  has 
managed  to  capitalize  a  broad  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  different  departments  of  knowledge,  a  keen  sympathy  with, 
and  love  of,  the  beautiful  in  all  its  forms,  an  unselfish  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others,  and  a  tender  regard 
for  moral  rectitude  and  religious  sentiment, — all  of  which  are 
qualities  involved  in  culture.  The  very  fact  that  the  cultivated 
gentleman  is  preeminently  a  person  of  delicate  sensibilities 
usually  precludes  his  success  as  a  money-getter.  It  is  not 
true  that  all  great  accumulations  of  wealth  have  been  secured 
at  the  cost  of  a  direct  sacrifice  of  rectitude;  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  business  world  leads  me  to  think  that  it  is  an 
exceptional  case  in  which  a  very  large  fortune  is  made  by  a 
person  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  qualities  which  President 
King  advocates  as  the  essentials  of  a  liberally  educated  man. 
This  experience  confirms  me  in  the  idea  that  the  highest  form 
of  education  has  little  or  no  commercial  value;  Its  worth  is  of 
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an  entirely  different  kind.  Looking  upon  education  merely  as 
a  preparation  for  business  success  is  practically  the  same  thing 
as  regarding  the  possession  of  money  as  an  end  in  itself.  In 
fact,  this  low  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  prevail  in  some 
technical  schools,  where  the  criterion  of  efficiency  in  training 
is  the  amount  of  salary  a  student  can  command  at  graduation. 
No  one  has  more  vehemently  protested  against  this  trailing 
of  the  educational  standard  than  has  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
He  has  said :  “  I  am  no  believer  in  that  narrow  scientific  and 
technological  training  which  now  and  again  we  hear  extolled. 
A  practical,  and  too  often  a  mere  vulgar,  money-making 
utility  seems  to  be  its  natural  outcome.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  experience  and  observation  of  my  life  lead  me  to  look 
with  greater  admiration,  and  an  envy  ever  increasing,  on  the 
broadened  culture  which  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  the 
university.” 

Considering  the  subject  from  this  p>oint  of  view,  and  ap¬ 
preciating,  as  I  trust  I  do,  those  attainments  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  business  and  affairs,  I  find  myself  regard¬ 
ing  (as  I  am  sure  many  others  do)  with  less  and  less  respect 
everything  that  is  purely  useful.  The  endless  complica¬ 
tions  of  life  growing  out  of  the  practical  applications  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  terrible  turmoil  occasioned  by  the 
ever-increasing  competition  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
make  me  doubt  whether  much  that  we  call  material  progress 
is,  after  all,  desirable  or  admirable ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  place 
a  higher  and  higher  estimate  upon  everything  connected  with 
the  maintenance,  growth,  and  happiness  of  what  President 
King  calls  “  the  naked  personality.”  At  the  same  time  I  am 
not  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  disembodied  spirits, 
and  cannot  escap>e  the  necessity  of  wearing  clothes,  living  in 
houses,  and  consuming  food.  I  feel  strongly,  however,  that 
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the  most  pressing  and  perplexing  question  before  any  con¬ 
scientious  man  is  how  to  maintain  such  a  proportion  between 
the  labor  devoted  to  the  necessities  of  the  body  and  the  at¬ 
tention  bestowed  upon  the  needs  of  the  mind  as  will  permit  of 
both  comfortable  existence  and  healthful  mental  and  moral 
development. 

I  see  no  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem,  except  in  the 
suppression  of  all  pride  of  position,  the  reduction  of  our 
material  requirements  to  a  modest  level,  and  the  absolute 
abandonment  of  the  race  with  our  neighbors  for  the  extrinsic 
signs  of  prosperity.  The  general  scale  of  living,  however,  has 
a  constantly  rising  tendency  in  this  country,  and  the  securing 
of  a  mere  livelihood  is  becoming  a  heavier  and  heavier  burden 
upon  every  individual.  The  great  mass  of  people  are  laboring 
under  the  delusion  that  this  is  a  desirable  condition  of  things, 
and  even  applaud  as  they  see  the  index  of  their  social  subjuga¬ 
tion  marking  higher  and  higher  figures.  “The  simple  life” 
is  preached  by  a  few ;  but  by  the  many  it  is  seldom  referred  to, 
except  in  derision.  Business  slavery  having  left  us  no  leisure, 
we  are  deprived  of  all  incentive  to  the  attainment  of  things 
which  go  with  leisure,  among  which  cultivation  and  scholar¬ 
ship  stand  highest.  The  average  man  has  no  time  to  be  even 
moderately  refined;  and,  as  to  the  getting  of  knowledge,  he 
has  all  he  can  do  to  keep  up  with  the  record  of  calamities  and 
crimes  that  comes  to  him  in  his  daily  newspaper.  He  rushes 
down  the  current  of  conventionality  and  mediocrity,  out  into 
the  ocean  of  eternity,  and  is  gone,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  be¬ 
hind.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  colleges  can  turn  back  the 
torrent,  and  compel  men  to  lead  less  hurried  and  more 
rational  lives ;  but  what  I  wish  to  insist  upon  is  that  they  need 
not  contribute  to  the  popular  demoralization  by  surrendering 
to  what  are  spoken  of  as  “  the  demands  of  modern  life.” 
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I  understand  perfectly  well  that  we  must  have  mechanics 
and  engineers  and  lawyers  and  the  like,  and  that  their 
efficiency  depends  upon  training;  but  I  am  contending  that, 
while  it  is  entirely  proper  that  they  should  have  schools  of 
instruction,  the  most  important  schools  of  all  are  those  which 
do  not  turn  out  artisans  and  professional  men,  but  which  arc 
devoted  simply  and  solely  to  the  strengthening  of  personal 
character,  the  rounding  out  of  men  of  intrinsic  worth  and  the 
development  of  a  capacity  for  the  real  enjoyment  of  life.  The 
nation  needs  to  have  the  colleges  maintain  themselves  on  this 
basis,  and  if,  by  so  doing,  they  have  less  patronage  and  stand 
forth  a  little  less  prominently  before  the  people,  so  be  it;  it 
would  be  better  to  have  fewer  students  than  a  lower  standard. 
The  colleges  may  not  be  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  commercial¬ 
ism  and  venality,  but  they  can  at  least  stand  as  lighthouses 
pointing,  through  the  gloom,  to  the  solid  rock  of  learning  and 
the  quiet  haven  of  culture.  It  is  their  duty  to  keep  steadily 
before  the  people  the  fact  that  the  kinds  of  education  which  are 
designed  to  be  turned  into  money  are  not  the  kinds  that  leave 
the  greatest  impression  upon  the  world. 

The  preaching  of  this  doctrine  is  particularly  needed  in  the 
United  States,  and  never  as  much  as  at  the  present  time;  for 
we  are,  in  the  mass,  a  nation  of  materialists.  We  bend  the 
knee  to  wealth,  but  to  nothing  else.  We  have  national  pride 
and  patriotism,  but  it  is  too  apt  to  take  the  form  of  a  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  bigness  and  strength.  We  do  not  habitually  remember 
that  the  imperishable  and  only  really  precious  part  of  any 
nation’s  civilization  is  its  immaterial  resources, — in  short,  the 
sum  of  the  mental,  aesthetic,  and  moral  character  of  its  in¬ 
dividuals;  and  so  we  are  prone  to  measure  all  success 
according  to  the  goods  and  chattels  or  the  landed  estates 
accumulated  by  the  citizens  or  controlled  by  the  republic.  As 
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a  people,  we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  business  activity  and 
success  as  the  most  desirable  manifestations  of  human  energy 
and  ability,  and  to  consider  the  money-getting  life  as  the  most 
important  life  that  young  men  can  be  prepared  for.  If  it  were 
commonly  agreed  that  the  education  obtained  at  college  or 
university  was  a  detriment  to  a  man  intending  subsequently 
to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits,  still  more  than  at  present 
fathers  would  begrudge  the  time  devoted  by  their  sons  to  such 
an  education.  As  it  is,  the  question  is  frequently  debated 
whether  a  youth  destined  to  a  business  career  might  not  best 
enter  upon  that  career  as  early  as  possible,  ignoring  wholly 
the  consideration  whether,  if  practicable,  a  man  might  not  well 
acquire  some  cultivation  even  if  he  is  to  be  a  merchant. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  bias  given  to  every  subject  by  the 
prevalent  spirit  of  utilitarianism,  the  first  question  a  parent 
would  ask  concerning  a  son  would  be  how  much  mental 
equipment  he  could  manage  to  b^tow  upon  him  as  a  personal 
heritage  before  the  son  should  be  compelled  to  go  down  into 
the  treadmill  of  commercial  life.  But  in  the  present  attitude 
of  society  such  matters  as  this  are  looked  at  from  exactly  the 
wrong  direction  and,  as  a  rule,  the  worldly-wise  father  asks 
himself  how  much  time  he  can  afford  to  suffer  his  son  to  steal 
from  his  income-making  period  to  devote  to  the  pursuit  of 
a  little  pseudo-intellectual  polish.  In  some  other  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  considerations  are  balanced  between  an  education 
that  has  direct  relation  to  a  subsequent  professional  calling 
and  an  education  that  cannot  be  seen  to  have  any  distinct 
connection  with  anything  unless  it  is  a  few  years  of  freedom, 
sociability,  and  athletics.  The  idea  that  any  really  valuable 
form  of  education  makes  for  the  establishment  of  character 
and  conduces  to  life-long  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  does  not 
generally  enter  into  the  calculations  of  those  who  have  chil- 
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dren  to  direct  and  provide  for.  They  ofteniest  ask  merely, 
Will  it  pay?  and  the  college  authorities  too  often  encourage, 
explicitly  or  tacitly,  the  belief  that  the  kind  of  education  they 
are  prepared  to  supply  will  produce  the  much-desired 
pecuniary  return.  It  is  against  this  mercenary  spirit  that  I 
am  protesting  to-day.  The  idea  I  have  had  in  mind  in  what 
I  have  said  is,  that  the  education  of  most  worth  both  to  the 
man  and  to  his  fellow-men  is  that  which  is  adapted  to  a  broad 
cultivation  and  development  of  the  individual,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  personal  happiness,  without  reference  to  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  any  gainful  purpose ;  but  the  moral  of  my  discourse 
is :  Take  care  lest  even  our  institutions  of  learning  become 
compromised  with  the  present-day  apotheosis  of  greed. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ST.  PAUL’S  THORN  IN  THE  FLESH. 

BY  EDWARD  M.  MERRINS^  M.D. 

Notwithstanding  the  Puritan  aversion  to  the  relics  of 
saints,  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  some  day  there  will  be 
found  a  genuine  image  of  the  apostle  Paul,  perhaps  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  or  in  some  secluded  monastery ;  for, 
besides  giving  welcome  information  as  to  what  manner  of  man . 
he  was  outwardly,  it  might  also  give  a  positive  clue  to  the 
nature  of  the  strange  infirmity  which  he  called  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh.  It  is  certain  that  painting^  and  statues  of  him  existed 
in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.  Augustine  states  that 
Marcellina,  a  lady  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  preserved 
an  image  of  the  apostle  among  her  household  gods.  Chrys¬ 
ostom  alludes  to  a  portrait  of  him  which  hung  in  his  chamber, 
but  unfortunately  does  not  describe  it.  W riting  to  the  Empress 
Constantia,  deprecating  the  growing  use  of  images  for  de¬ 
votional  purposes,  Eusebius  tells  of  a  woman  who  came  to 
him  with  two  painted  figures  which  she  said  represented  the 
.Saviour  and  the  apostle  Paul.  In  those  specimens  of  early 
Christian  art,  of  a  more  or  less  imaginary  character,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  Paul  is  depicted  as  a  man  of  small 
stature,  with  the  elegant,  contemplative  head  of  a  Greek 
philosopher.  There  is  no  sig^  in  them  of  any  blemish  or  de¬ 
formity  that  might  have  been  his  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

The  traditional  descriptions  of  his  personal  appearance  are 
interesting,  though  not  of  the  earliest  possible  date.  In  the 
“Acts  of  Paul  and  Thekla,”  a  romance  of  the  third  century. 
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the  apostle  is  said  to  have  been  “  short,  bow-legged,  bald,  with 
meeting  eyebrows,  hook-nosed,  full  of  grace.”  In  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Lucian  of  the  fourth  century,  he  is  alluded  to  as  “  the 
bald-headed,  hook-nosed  Galilean,  who  trod  the  air  into  the 
third  heaven  and  learned  the  most  beautiful  things.”  In  the 
sixth  century.  Job  of  Antioch  writes  that  Paul  was  round- 
shouldered,  with  a  sprinkling  of  gray  in  his  head  and  ample 
beard,  an  aquiline  nose,  grayish  eyes,  meeting  eyebrows,  and 
that  he  had  a  most  genial  expression  of  countenance,  with  a 
mixture  of  pale  and  red  in  his  complexion.  According  to  the 
historian  Nicephorus,  Paul  was  short  and  dwarfish  in  stature, 
and,  as  it  were,  crooked  in  person  and  slightly  bent;  his  face 
was  pale,  and  aspect  winning;  he  was  bald-headed,  and  his 
eyes  were  bright;  his  nose  was  prominent  and  aquiline;  his 
beard  was  thick  and  tolerably  long ;  both  head  and  beard  were 
sprinkled  with  white  hairs. 

While  not  wholly  reliable,  these  traditionary  pictures  prob¬ 
ably  have  some  foundation  in  truth.  Plainly  they  are  not 
flattering,  but  only  a  man  of  morbidly  sensitive  mind  would 
think  the  defects  mentioned  so  distressing  as  to  be  almost 
intolerable,  and  none  can  be  properly  described  as  a  buffeting 
messenger  of  Satan. 

Judging  by  the  apostle’s  own  statement,  the  thorn  seems  to 
have  been  a  disease  with  this  history :  it  was  physical ;  it  was 
pwiinful;  it  frequently  humiliated  him;  it  was  conjoined  with 
his  visions  and  revelations ;  yet  it  did  not  seriously  impair  his 
bodily  strength,  weaken  his  will,  darken  his  mind,  or  in  any 
way  prove  an  insurmountable  hindrance  to  successful  mission¬ 
ary  work.  In  examining  these  several  points,  it  will  become 
evident  that  no  diagnosis  hitherto  made  is  quite  satisfactory. 

1.  It  was  a  physical  infirmity.  Assuming  that  God  would 
not  afflict  so  devoted  a  servant  as  Paul  with  physical  suffering. 
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Chrysostom  and  others  have  argued  that  the  thorn  must  have 
been  the  opposition  of  enemies.  Several  passages  of  Scripture 
>v(hich  refer  to  hostile  foreign  nations  as  thorns  in  the  body 
politic  of  Israel  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  view  (Num. 
xxxiii.  58;  Joshua  xxiii.  13;  Judges  ii.  3).  But  Paul  was 
told  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  that  he  had  to  suffer  many 
things  as  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  experience,  long 
before  the  thorn  troubled  him,  confirmed  the  prediction.  In¬ 
deed,  as  foretold  by  our  Lord,  all  his  servants  in  those  days 
had  to  expect  the  same  suffering.  “  They  shall  lay  their 
hands  on  you,  and  shall  persecute  you,  delivering  you  up  to 
the  synagogues  and  prisons.  .  .  .  Some  of  you  they  shall 
cause  to  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men 
for  my  name’s  sake.”  How  then  could  Paul  regard  the  oppo¬ 
sition  he  encountered  as  a  singular  affliction?  Further,  when 
bis  temperament  is  considered,  and  recalling  the  deplorable 
fact  that  he  himself  had  once  been  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
church,  surely  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  pray  for 
exemption  from  the  fiery  trials  which  Christians  everywhere 
were  exhorted  to  meet  with  fortitude,  even  with  thankfulness 
and  gladness. 

While  agreeing  in  the  main  that  the  thorn  was  spiritual, 
some  commentators  think  the  temptations  which  arose  from 
doubt,  despondency,  faint-heartedness  in  his  calling,  torments 
of  conscience  on  account  of  his  former  life,  and  blasphemlous 
suggestions  of  the  devil,  were  his  besetting  infirmity.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  true  the  stout  heart  of  the  apostle  sometimes  quailed, 
and  he  was  made  despondent  by  “  the  fear  that  kills ;  hope  that 
is  unwilling  to  be  fed;  cold,  pain,  and  labor,  and  all  fleshly 
ills”;  and  the  memory  of  Christians  for  their  witness  dead. 
He  was  more  than  human  if  his  cheerfulness  and  serenity 
were  never  disturbed  by  all  he  passed  through.  But  his 
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mental  depression  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  was  never 
so  profound  as  to  have  been  in  itself  a  thorn.  The  undaunted 
activity  of  his  life  and  the  general  tone  of  his  letters  show  his 
hopeful,  resilient  disposition ;  and,  as  he  said  himself,  in  spite 
of  all  his  troubles  he  was  very  happy  (2  Cor.  vii.  4). 

That  Paul’s  infirmity  was  actually  in  the  flesh  is  the  first 
and  natural  impression  made  by  his  reference  to  it;  but,  as 
pain  in  man  is  seldom  or  never  pure  physical  sensation  as  in 
the  lower  animals,  we  may  admit  the  thorn  penetrated  to  the 
spiritual  nature  in  so  far  as  his  bodily  distress  was  augmented 
by  the  troubled  thoughts  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

2.  It  was  painful.  Whether  the  terms  in  the  original 
should  be  translated  “  thorn  in  the  flesh,”  “  stake  in  the  flesh,” 
or  “  stake  for  the  flesh,”  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
Stake  or  thorn,  used  in  this  connection,  suggests  bodily  pain, 
severe  and  to  some  extent  incapacitating. 

3.  It  was  a  mysterious  infirmity.  The  apostle  calls  it  an 

angel  of  Satan.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  it  was  a  form 
of  demoniacal  possession,  or  an  infirmity  totally  unlike  any 
other.  To  the  Jew  all  the  evils  of  life  were  angels  of  woe. 
Thus  the  Psalmist,  in  his  recital  of  the  plagues  which  came 
upon  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  the  Exodu^,  states  that 
God  “  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  wrath,  and 
indignation  and  trouble,  a  band  of  angels  of  evil”  (Psalm 
Ixxviii.  49).  Likewise  in  the  deuterocanonical  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
tures  we  read :  “  There  be  spirits  that  are  created  for 

vengeance,  which  in  their  fury  lay  on  sore  strokes ;  in  the  tiraie 
of  destruction  they  pour  out  their  force,  and  appease  the 
wrath  of  him  who  made  them.  Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine, 
and  death,  all  these  were  created  for  vengeance ;  teeth  of  wild 
beasts,  and  scorpions,  serpents,  and  the  sword,  punishing  the 
wicked  to  destruction.  They  shall  rejoice  in  his  command- 
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ment,  and  they  shall  be  ready  on  earth  when  need  is ;  and  when 
their  time  is  come,  they  shall  not  transgress  his  word.”^ 

All  we  need  infer  from  Paul’s  malady  being  called  an  angel 
of  Satan  is  that  its  nature  was  not  understood,  that  it  baffled 
the  skill  of  St.  Luke  and  his  other  medical  advisers,  and  that 
it  sorely  tried  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  apostle. 

4.  It  was  humbling.  The  particular  cross  necessary  to 
keep  a  person  in  a  humble  frame  of  mind  depends  on  his 
character,  on  the  form  of  pride  to  which  he  is  prone.  In 
those  inclined  to  be  vain  of  their  beauty  or  strength,  nothing 
is.  so  mortifying  as  bodily  disease,  deformity,  or  disabling 
weakness.  The  intellectually  proud  are  humbled  by  confusion 
of  mind.  The  saint  is  humbled  by  the  temptations  and  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  spiritual  life.  As  Paul  was  a  saint,  the  thorn  has 
been  sought  in  the  workings  of  his  moral  nature;  to  be  pre¬ 
cise,  it  has  been  asserted  by  several  of  the  church  fathers  and 
by  many  writers  in  their  wake,  that  the  apx>stle’s  infirmity  was 
a  rebellious  sensuality.  His  use  of  the  word  “  flesh  ”  to 
indicate  the  corrupt,  carnal  nature  of  man;  his  graphic  de¬ 
scription  of  the  deadly  struggle  which  takes  place,  in  the 
twice-born,  between  the  old  nature  and  the  new;  his  frequent 
and  urgent  entreaties  to  mortify  or  crucify  carnal  desires; 
the  rendering  in  the  Vulgate  of  cr/cd\o^  ry  aapKl  by 
stimulus  carnis;  and  the  morbid  influence  which  the  p>eculiar 
temptations  of  the  celibate  life  exercise  over  the  minds  of 
those  devoted  to  it,  combined  to  secure  for  this  sp>eculation 
its  almost  general  acceptance  by  the  theologians  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  must  be  rejected :  such  an  infirmity  is  not 
congruous  with  the  character  and  work  of  the  apostle.  That 
an  infection  of  nature  doth  remain,  even  in  them  which  are 

*Eccle8.  xxxix.  28-31.  For  an  article  on  this  whole  subject,  see 
“The  Powers  of  Darkness,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  and  July,  1906. 
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regenerate,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  Paul,  who  was  all  absorbed  in  the  service  of  Christ 
should  have  been  pursued  by  a  sinful  passion  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  humiliated  by  it  in  his  ministry.  He  gloried  in  his 
thorn:  how  could  he  glory  in  shameful  lusts?  How  could 
concupiscence  be  a  check  or  counterpoise  to  spiritual  pride?‘ 
In  the  opinion  of  several  of  his  biographers,  it  was  the 
loathsomeness  of  his  infirmity  which  humiliated  him;  they 
imagine  he  was  a  repulsive  object,  with  his  eyes  “red, 
swollen,  and  rendering  a  whitish,  filmy  matter,  the  tears  over¬ 
flowing,  the  eyelids  blinking  from  an  intolerance  of  light,  and 
the  face  contorted  by  spasms  of  pain.”  This  is  difficult  to 
believe.  To  the  Corinthians  the  apostle  writes :  “  In  all  we 
do,  we  avoid  putting  obstacles  in  people’s  way,  so  that  no 
fault  may  be  found  with  our  ministry.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  trying  in  everything  to  recommend  ourselves  as  God’s 
ministers  should  do.”  Now  an  affliction  which  strongly  dis¬ 
posed  people  to  despise  him,  would  have  been  a  very  serious 
obstacle  indeed  to  the  success  of  his  work  as  a  Christian 
missionary.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  worshipers  of 
beauty  and  strength,  and  personal  grace  was  regarded  as  the 
necessary  adornment  of  their  religious  philosophers.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  ugliness  of  Socrates,  and  his  own  lameness, 
Epictetus  is  able  to  say :  “  For  we  ought  not  even  by  the 

aspect  of  the  body  to  scare  away  the  nwiltitude  from  philoso¬ 
phy;  but  by  his  body,  as  in  all  other  things,  a  philosopher 
should  show  himself  cheerful,  and  free  from  troubles.”  The 
Jews  looked  upon  disease  and  deformity  as  the  stigmata  of 
moral  evil;  hence  they  excluded  from  the  priesthood  those 
with  physical  blemish.  Few  of  any  nationality  in  those  days, 
when  the  natural  instincts  of  humanity  were  crusted  or 
*  Sebaff,  Presbyterian  Review,  ii.  378w 
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frosted  over,  had  m)uch  respect  or  sympathy  for  the  perma¬ 
nently  sick  and  deformed  unless  they  belonged  to  their  own 
families.  Would  Paul,  the  bearer  of  a  message  which  was 
seldom  welcomed  at  first,  for  to  the  Greek  it  was  foolishness 
and  to  the  Jew  a  stumbling-block,  come  before  such  people 
with  his  embassy  made  more  difficult  still  by  a  disfiguring 
disease  which  caused  his  hearers  to  turn  from  him  with 
loathing?  Now  and  again  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  may 
have  been  so  afflicted,  as  when  he  was  among  the  Galatians, 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  his  malady  was  chronically 
loathsome.  When  -Alfred  the  Great,  the  English  king  who 
more  than  any  other  devoted  himself  unselfishly  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  people,  prayed  to  God  for  the  removal  of  the 
mysterious  thorn  w'hich  afflicted  him,  “  he  entreated  of  God’s 
mercy  that  in  His  boundless  clemency  He  would  exchange 
these  torments  for  some  lighter  disease;  but  with  this  con¬ 
dition,  that  it  should  not  show  itself  outwardly,  lest  he  should 
become  an  object  of  contempt,  and  less  able  to  benefit  man¬ 
kind  ;  for  he  had  a  great  dread  of  any  such  comq[>laint  as  makes 
men  useless  and  contemptible.”  Every  man  of  healthy 
spiritual  life  feels  the  same  dread.  Who  could  render  gjreat 
service  to  his  fellow-men,  if  constantly  compelled  to  face 
them  disfigured  by  disease,  and  with  the  consciousness  that 
the  success  of  his  work  was  dependent  on  the  immediate  im¬ 
pression  he  made?  History  shows  that  the  man  whom  God 
selects  as  His  ambassador  is  always  suited  to  his  mission. 
Judging  by  the  impression  he  made  on  kings,  governors, 
couircils,  centurions,  and  even  on  howling  mobs,  Paul  was  so 
suited ;  his  countenance  was  not  repulsive. 

6.  It  was  connected  with  his  visions  and  revelations.  This 
is  inferred  from  the  statement ;  “  And  by  reason  of  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  greatness  of  the  revelations  ....  there  wras  pven  to  me 
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a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  that  I 
should  not  be  exalted  overmuch.”  The  attacks  of  his  infirmity 
were  therefore  intermittent,  occurring  about  the  same  time  as 
his  ecstasies,  or  occurring  then  with  exceptional  severity.  In 
discussing  this  point  it  is  assumed  that  the  ecstasies  of  the 
apostle,  while  they  differed  in  religious  value  from  those  of 
other  mystics,  did  not  differ  in  kind. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  exquisite  spiritual  pains 
which  mystics  endure  in  connection  with  their  transcendent 
experiences,  may  have  been  the  thorn.  Those  to  whom  such 
experiences  have  been  granted,  declare  that  as  the  full  glare  of 
the  sun  is  painful  to  the  lx)dily  eye,  so  there  is  pain  when 
truths  of  surpassing  glory  are  revealed  to  finite  human  facul¬ 
ties  ;  that  the  awakened  and  intense  aspirations  after  God  make 
the  limitations  of  this  earthly  existence  an  intolerable  op¬ 
pression;  that  there  is  anguish  in  the  surrender  of  every 
ordinary  religious  support  or  enjoyment,  when  the  •  soul, 
suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  conscious  of  its 
sinfulness,  can  derive  solace  from  neither,  and  may  even  be 
lieve  itself  forsaken  by  the  God  it  loves.  But  during  this 
mortal  life  the  pain  of  conscious  imperfection  is  the  inevitable 
and  salutary  accompaniment  of  heavenly  visions;  it  is  the 
depth  essential  to  the  superhuman  height ;.  hence  it  cannot 
have  been  the  thorn  which  Paul  called  a  messenger  of  Satan. 

This  connection  between  his  bodily  affliction  and  his 
spiritual  visions  and  revelations  renders  ineffectual  the  plausi¬ 
ble  arguments  in  favor  of  the  thorn’s  being  a  disease  such  as 
epilepsy  or  malaria.  According  to  the  experience  of  the 
initiated,  the  principal  marks  of  the  genuine  mystical  state  arc 
as  follow's:— 

It  comes  suddenly.  The  believer  spends  much  time  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  surrenders  himself  wholly  to  the 
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Divine  will.  Suddenly,  when  least  expected,  the  palace 
doors  are  opened  and  the  King  steps  forth. 

It  is  of  transient  duration,  seldom  lasting  more  than  an 
hour  or  two. 

It  is  accompanied  by  a  complete  suspension  of  all  external 
consciousness.  In  the  words  of  the  apostle,  the  soul  does  not 
know  whether  it  is  in  the  body  or  not. 

The  subject  is  passive  during  the  ecstasy;  he  feels  as  if 
his  own  will  were  in  abeyance,  as  if  he  were  grasped  and 
helped  by  a  superior  power.  Paul  was  “caught  up”  into 
the  third  heaven. 

The  mystic  can  find  no  terms,  no  means,  no  comparison, 
whereby  to  render  the  sublimity  of  the  wisdom,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  spiritual  feeling,  with  which  his  soul  is  filled. 
So  far,  the  experience  is  incommunicable ;  it  is  granted  to  the 
individual  for  his  own  comfort  and  edification.  Hence  the 
apostle  had  not  the  power,  it  was  not  lawful  for  him,  to  speak 
of  all  he  saw  and  heard. 

The  state  is  one  of  spiritual  illumination.  It  is  a  blessed 
mood,  in  which  the  mystic  sees  into  the  life  of  things.  It  is 
no  nebulous  ecstasy,  but  a  state  of  transcendent  wonder 
associated  with  absolute  clearness  of  mind.  To  this  intellectual 
enlightenment  there  is  added  a  state  of  moral  exaltation,  an  in¬ 
describable  feeling  of  elevation,  elation,  and  joyousness,  and 
a  quickening  of  the  moral  sense,  which  is  fully  as  striking 
and  more  imiportant  than  the  enhanced  intellectual  power. 
In  this  respect  the  content  of  the  revelation  is  communicable, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  writings  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  other 
prophets.  Paul  told  the  Ephesian  elders  that  he  shrank  not 
from  declaring  unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God;  indeed, 
the  truths  he  received  as  a  prophet  of  God  he  was  bound  to 
proclaim.  Whether  the  greater  part  of  his  distinctive  message 
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came  to  him  in  this  way  cannot  be  known;  but  it  is  certain 
that  by  means  of  his  visions  he  received  both  spiritual  illum¬ 
ination  and  practical  guidance  in  matters  pertaining  to  his 
missionary  calling. 

This  illuminative  or  noetic  quality  of  his  ecstasies  consti¬ 
tutes  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  idea  that  the  thorn  was 
epilepsy.  In  the  functional  forms  of  this  malady,  the  epileptic 
is  completely  unconscious  during  the  actual  seizure.  The 
peculiar  psychical  states  which  precede  and  follow  it,  and  which 
occasionally  exist  in  the  intervals  between  the  attacks,  are 
wholly  due  to  the  disease;  they  never  lift  the  unfortunate 
victim  into  the  realm  of  pure  truth;  on  the  contrary,  such 
states  are  characterized  by  hallucinations,  illusions,  and  dis- 
turbaiKe  of  the  sense  of  personality.  Moreover,  epilepsy 
sooner  or  later  darkens  the  mind ;  it  blunts  the  higher  moral 
and  mental  faculties,  impairs  the  memory,  and  so  weakens 
the  will  as  to  take  away  all  stability  of  purpose.  The  whole 
character  is  changed  for  the  worse;  there  are  frequent  out¬ 
bursts  of  wrath  and  violence,  and  other  grave  exhibitions  of 
misconduct.  It  is  true  that  in  some  epileptics  there  is  an 
unusual  susceptibility  to  religious  impressions,  to  whatever 
is  mystical  and  awe-inspiring,  and  in  primitive  states  of 
society  persons  of  this  kind  were  found  among  the  prophets 
and  seers ;  but  there  is  in  them  no  corresponding  moral  eleva¬ 
tion,  the  spiritual  value  of  their  revelations  is  seldom  either 
great  or  permanent,  and  before  long  their  light  is  quenched.' 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  with  steadfast  will  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  making  all  his  powers  subservient  to  one  particular 
end,  and  that  end  the  good  of  others,  not  the  gratification  ol 
morbid  fancies,  it  was  Paul ;  far  from  becoming  irascible  as 
he  g^ew  older,  he  became  more  like  Christ  in  his  gentleness, 

*  For  the  symptoms  and  course  of  epil^sy,  see  art.  “  The  Malady  of 
Saul,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1904. 
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patience,  and  compassion ;  intellectually,  he  had  a  larger  and 
clearer  comprehension  of  religious  truth  than  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  his  revelations  are  of  inestimable  value  for  all 
generations,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  mind  remained  acute 
and  profound. 

The  diagnosis  of  epilepsy  has  been  favored  by  those  who 
think  the  thorn  was  a  loathsome  affliction,  because  they 
imagine  epilepsy  is  a  loathsome  disease.  It  hardly  deserves 
the  epithet.  The  effect  produced  on  the  spectator  by  the  con¬ 
vulsions  is  rather  that  of  wteirdness;  even  the  lower  animals 
arc  sometimes  strangely  affected  by  the  unearthly  cry  which 
ushers  in  an  attack. 

Similar  objections  apply  to  the  ingenious  conjecture  that 
the  infirmity  of  the  apostle  was  malarial  fever.'  In  the  light 
of  recent  discoveries  of  medical  science,  it  seems  incongruous 
to  associate  the  paroxysms  of  this  disease  with  spiritual 
visions  and  revelations.  It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that 
malaria  is  a  transmissible  disease  due  to  the  presence  and 
multiplication  in  the  blood  of  microscopic  organisms  which  are 
transferred  from  one  human  being  to  another,  generally,  if 
not  always,  by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes.  The  regularly  re¬ 
curring  paroxysms  of  chills,  fever,  and  sweating  depend  on 
the  sporulation  of  these  germs  in  the  blood,  each  variety  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  definite  life  cycle,  thus  producing  the  correspond¬ 
ing  varieties  of  the  disease  known  as  tertian,  quartan,  and  other 
forms.  When  the  disease  becomes  chronic,  the  patient  suffers 
from  weakness,  anemia,  emaciation,  jaundice,  enlarged 
spleen,  and  tendency  to  hemorrhages.  Both  in  its  acute  and 
chronic  forms  malaria  has  been,  and  still  is,  an  extremely 
common  disease  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  so 

‘Ramsay,  St.  Paul,  The  Traveller  and  Roman  Citizen,  p.  96;  Mc- 
Glffert,  The  Apostolic  Age,  p.  319. 
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prevalent  in  ancient  times  as  to  contribute  vastly  to  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires. 

Conforming  to  the  supposed  exigencies  of  Paul’s  case 
malaria  also  is  said  to  be  a  loathsome  disease.  “  If  Paul  were 
first  seen  in  a  Galatian  village,  or  house,  lying  in  the  mud  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  wall,  for  two  hours  shaking  like  an  aspen 
leaf,  the  gratitude  that  he  expresses  to  the  Galatians,  because 
they  did  not  despise  nor  reject  his  infirmity,  was  natural  and 
deserved.”  A  somber  background  is  given  to  this  picture 
by  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  apostle  was  lying  in  the 
mud  when  first  seen  by  his  future  converts.  Apart  from  this, 
what  is  there  loathsome  in  the  complaint,  even  though  the 
patient  shakes  like  an  asi)en  leaf.?  In  days  when  the  keenest 
pleasure  of  people  was  found  in  the  awful  cruelties  of  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Galatians 
were  upset  by  the  sight  of  a  person  with  malarial  fever. 

In  favor  of  the  thorn’s  being  malaria  is  the  periodicity  of 
its  attacks,  and  the  accompanying  headache  and  prostration. 
Against  it,  is  the  association  of  visions  and  revelations  with 
the  disturbed  mental  state  produced  by  fever ;  the  dependence 
of  the  fever  upon  the  pernicious  activities  of  mosquitoes  and 
microscopic  parasites ;  the  unlikelihood  of  Paul’s  praying  for 
deliverance  from  an  ailment  so  common ;  and  the'  improb¬ 
ability,  if  he  were  the  subject  of  malarial  cachexia,  of  ex¬ 
hibiting,  as* he  did,  extraordinary  mental  and  physical  vigor 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 


The  ground  being  now  fairly  clear,  the  following  diagnosis 
is  offered  as  being  most  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  with 
tradition,  and  as  tending  to  reconcile  many  of  the  arguments 
of  previous  writers.  Paul  was  early  afflicted  with  a  refractive 
error  of  vision  (perhaps  hypermetropia  complicated  by  astig- 
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matism) ;  this  became  worse  in  after  years,  and  the  effort  to 
see  clearly  imposed  a  constant  and  abnormal  strain  upon  the 
muscles  and  nerves  of  the  eyes;  in  consequence,  there  ap¬ 
peared  periodically  the  symptoms  of  eye-strain, — intense 
headache,  gastric  disorder,  insomnia,  physical  and  mental  de¬ 
pression, — a  state  of  weariness  and  painfulness  (2  Cor.  xi. 
27). 

The  circumstantial  and  inferential  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
view  is  strong.  Original  defects  of  vision  are  often  intensified 
by  scholastic  and  other  pursuits  which  require  close  and  con¬ 
stant  application  of  the  eyes  to  the  work  in  hand.  Paul  was 
a  diligent  scholar  when  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  the 
incessant  poring  for  years  over  the  crabbed  characters  of 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  often  by  the  dim  artificial  light  of  the 
period,  was  injurious  to  eyesight  congenitally  weak.  With 
his  extraordinary  mental  gifts  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
on  reaching  maturity  he  abandoned  close  study  in  favor  of 
constant  travel.  Doubtless,  his  zeal  as  a  missionary,  whether 
Jewish  or  Christian,  was  the  principal  reason  for  this  course; 
a  minor  reason  may  have  been  that  he  found  study  produced 
ocular  pain  and  weariness,  and  relief  could  only  be  found  in 
an  outdoor  life,  which  is  the  common  experience  of  those  who 
suffer  from  eye-strain.  Paul  canmot  have  loved  travel  for  its 
own  sake;  judging  by  his  letters,  speeches,  and  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  his  teaching,  little  or  no  impression  was  ever 
made  upon  his  mind  by  the  wonders  of  nature,  or  by  any  of 
the  things  which  ordinarily  make  travel  enjoyable.  It  is 
reasonable  to  hold  that  his  powers  of  visual  observation  were 
not  of  normal  range. 

There  are  other  hints  to  the  same  effect.  Pleading  before 
the  Jewish  council,  the  high  priest  orders  him  to  be  smitten 
on  the  mouth.  Paul  exclaims  indig^nantly :  “  God  shall  smite 
Vol.  LXIV.  No.  256.  5 
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thee,  thou  whited  wall.”  Granted  that  our  Lord  in  one  of  his 
discourses  likened  hypocrites  to  whited  sepulchers;  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  here  are  different,  and  the  comparison  not  apt  if 
it  depends  on  the  association  of  ideas.  Uttered  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  the  form  of  the  rejoinder  must  have  been 
suggested  by  the  white  robes  of  the  high  priest ;  yet  it  is  clear 
from  the  apology  of  the  apostle,  that  he  did  not  recognize  his 
rank.  “  Now  considering  the  position  of  the  high  priest  as 
Nasi  of  the  Sanhedrin,  seated  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  with  the 
A1  Beth  Din  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  Chachem  on  the 
other,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Paul  should  not  have 
been  aware  of  his  rank  if  he  had  not  suffered  from  defective 
sight.  All  that  his  blurred  vision  took  in  was  a  white  figure, 
nor  did  he  see  this  figure  with  sufficient  clearness  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  that  the  overbearing  tryant  was  no  less  a 
.  person  than  the  high  priest  himself.”' 

On  another  occasion,  w'hen  preaching  in  an  upper  room, 
the  apostle  does  not  see  a  young  man,  seated  in  the  window, 
falling  asleep,  yet  the  room  was  small  and  well  lighted,  and 
the  gaze  of  a  preacher  in  front  of  his  audience  naturally 
shifts  from  face  to  face  to  see  the  impression  that  is  being 
made.  When  shipwrecked  at  Malta,  he  gathers  a  few  sticks 
to  add  to  the  fire,  but  does  not  see  the  viper  among  them. 
Apparently,  when  addressing  any  one  very  earnestly,  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  the  intensity  of  his  gfaze  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  spectators.  He  “  fastened  his  eyes  ” 
upon  the  cripple  whom  he  healed,  and  upon  the  magian 
sorcerer  whom  he  discomfited.  The  argument  that  Paul 
could  not  gaze  thus  steadfastly  if  he  was  a  sufferer  from 
purulent  ophthalmia  is  correct;*  but  it  is  just  what  a  persmi 

*  Farrar,  Life  and  Work  of  St  Paul,  Excursus  x. 

*  Ramsay,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 
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with  defective  vision  often  does:  moreover,  he  corrugates  or 
wrinkles  his  brows  in  the  effort  to  see  clearly  the  face  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  This  accords  with  the 
tradition  that  Paul  was  “  close-browed  ”  or  had  “  meeting  eye¬ 
brows  ” ;  for  the  habit,  in  time,  produces  a  permanent  frown. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  write  his  letters  him¬ 
self,  but  dictates  them  to  an  amanuensis,  simply  adding  his 
signature  in  the  large  handwriting  of  one  who  cannot  sec 
clearly,  and  therefore  writes  but  seldom.  On  his  journeys  he 
seems  to  have  been  led  sometimes  by  his  companions,  as  if  not 
quite  able  to  find  his  own  way. 

Another  important  point  is  his  manner  of  illustrating 
spiritual  truth  by  finding  analogies  in  bodily  vision  which 
would  occur  to  none  but  those  who  were  blind,  or  partially 
blind.*  Thus  in  the  passage:  “The  god  [or  light]  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  those  which  believe  not,  lest 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image 
of  God,  should  shine  unto  them,”  he  intimates  that  to  the 
natural  man  the  objects  of  physical  sight  may  be  a  hindrance 
to  spiritual  vision;  that  the  light  and  forms  of  nature  which 
are  the  revealers  of  the  present  world,  may  be  the  curtains  of 
the  heavenly  world.  Consequently,  the  deprivation  of  physical 
sight  may  prove  to  be  a  spiritual  blessing,  because  the  soul  is 
then  rendered  more  capable  of  seeing  heavenly  things.  This 
idea,  it  is  held,  would  not  come  naturally  to  a  Jew.  To  him 
the  forms  of  nature  were  of  sacramental  sig^nificance ;  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  invisible  things  of  God,  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  might  be  clearly  seen  through  the  things  that  arc 

‘Matbeson,  Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul.  On  the  subject  of 
blindness,  its  physical  limitations  and  spiritual  compensations,  more 
than  usual  weight  should  be  given  to  the  opinions  of  this  very  sugges¬ 
tive  writer,  who  became  blind  himself  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old. 
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made.  And  blindness  never  appeared  to  him  as  a  possible 
blessing;  it  was  the  brand  of  sin  (John  ix.  1-3).  Hence,  it  is 
argued,  it  must  have  been  the  apostle’s  own  peculiar  ex¬ 
perience  which  enabled  him  to  say  that  loss  or  diminution  of 
sight  might  and  did  lead  to  clearness  of  spiritual  vision. 
Certainly,  this  is  now  the  common  and  happy  experience  of  * 
many  of  the  sightless  in  Christian  lands.  A  blind  physician, 
writing  for  the  comfort  and  help  of  those  whose  sight  is  fail¬ 
ing  irremediably,  states  that  “  the  blind  are  often  encouraged 
by  a  very  living  religious  faith.  This  is  not  surprising,  for, 
accustomed  to  accept  the  reality  of  things  they  do  not  see, 
they  believe  easily  in  the  immediate  presence  of  an  unseen  God, 
and  incline  to  a  mysticism  which  can  lift  them  away  from  the 
things  of  earth  and  humanity.”  In  the  words  of  the  apostle 
they  can  say,  “  Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory,  when  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at 
the  things  which  are  not  seen :  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.” 

The  collective  weight  of  these  facts  and  inferences  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  Paul  had  defective  sight;  he  saw  the 
things  of  this  world  darkly,  as  in  an  ancient  mirror,  wherein 
the  reflection  of  objects  was  dim  and  perhaps  distorted  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  12). 

The  remarkable  incidents  of  his  conversion  support  this 
view.  He  was  traveling  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus  when  it 
occurred.  ”  After  leaving  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  crossing  the 
river  Jordan,  his  way  lay  over  the  desert  of  Damascus,  barren 
lands  which  stretch  in  dreary  succession/  along  the  base  of  the 
Antilibanus  Mountains.  All  around  were  stony  hills  and 
thirsty  plains,  through  which  the  withered  stems  of  the  scanty 
vegetation  hardly  penetrate.”  Over  this  desert  and  under  a 
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burning  sky,  he  kept  impetuously  on  his  course.  Suddenly, 
as  he  describes  it,  there  shone  from  heaven  a  great  light  above 
the  brightness  of  the  midday  sun.  Blinded  by  the  radiance, 
he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Was  this  light  really  celestial,  coming  from  a  source  out¬ 
side  himself,  or  was  it  a  subjective  sensation  pure  and  simple? 
Several  writers  claim  it  was  wholly  subjective;  further,  they 
assert  there  was  nothing  miraculous  in  any  of  the  physical 
occurrences  which  happened  at  the  time.  So  far  as  the  blind¬ 
ness  itself  is  concerned,  the  contention  does  not  conflict 
materially  with  the  narrative.  It  is  not  incredible  that  on  the 
memorable  day  of  the  conversion,  the  sun  shone  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  heat  and  brilliancy,  and  the  travelers  felt  its  heavy 
power.  The  light  did  not  hurt  the  normal  eyes  of  the  at¬ 
tendants.  With  Paul  it  was  different:  his  weak  and  sensitive 
eyes  had  already  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  journey;  during  the  morning  hours,  lost  in  the 
profound  meditation  which  preceded  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
to  him,  he  was  oblivious  of  his  surroundings,  and  heedless  of 
warning  bodily  sensations.  In  consequence,  his  eyes  were 
unable  to  bear  the  unearthly  radiance  at  noon,  and,  at  the 
moment  when  blindness  fell  upon  him,  he  experienced  the 
sensation,  not  uncommon  when  the  eyes  receive  sudden  in¬ 
jury,  of  an  instantaneous  flash  or  scintillation  of  bright  light. 
How  could  he  afterward  describe  such  a  physical  experience 
in  ordinary  language,  except  by  saying  there  suddenly  shone 
from  heaven  a  great  light?  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  light  was  supernatural,  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge  do  not  permit  of  an  utter  denial.  “  Why  should 
we  think  the  celestial  sphere  may  not  be  all  about  us,  and 
sometimes,  in  some  sudden  and  illuminating  moment,  pierce 
through  the  mystic  cloud  which  generally  hides  it  from  our 
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vision.”^  However  this  may  be,  unless  we  reject  the  facts  of 
the  narrative  altogether,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  the  way 
to  Damascus  the  apostle  was  blinded  suddenly  by  intense 
light. 

The  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  light  greater  than  they  can 
bear  produces  the  disorder  known  as  amaurosis,  usually 
functional.  Of  this  there  are  several  degrees.  In  the  severest, 
as  after  a  vivid  stroke  of  lightning,  there  may  occur  complete 
and  instantaneous  blindness,  apparently  from  temporary  pa¬ 
ralysis  of  the  retinae.  The  effect  produced  on  the  eyes  of  Paul 
by  the  intense  light  to  which  he  was  exposed,  was  very  similar. 
The  symptoms  are  characteristic.  “  The  gait  and  general 
aspect  of  the  patient  are  peculiar, — he  is  hesitating  and  hope¬ 
less  looking.  He  no  more  tries  to  see  objects.  He  holds  up 
his  head;  the  eyes  are  open  and  turned  upwards.  He  feels 
his  way  with  his  feet,  and  his  hands  are  extended  before  him. 
He  does  not  look  toward  you,  or  at  anything  in  particular.” 
So  it  was  with  Paul.  When  he  rose  from  the  ground,  “he 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  nothing,”  and  they  led  him  by  the 
hand  and  brought  him  into  Damascus. 

What  was  the  state  of  Paul’s  mind  during  his  stay  in  the 
dark  world,  not  knowing  when,  if  ever,  he  would  see  the 
light  ag^ain  ?  Prior’  to  his  conversion,  when  embarrassed  by 
his  poor  sight,  had  the  possibility  of  being  smitten  with  total 
blindness  ever  crossed  his  mind  ?  Did  he  now  think  this  had 
happened,  and  that  he  must  resign  himself  to  it  as  well  as  to 
his  other  losses  consequent  upon  his  conversion  to  Giristianity? 
Was  this  the  beginning  of  his  crucifixion  to  the  world,  and  the 
world’s  crucifixion  to  him?  All  we  know  is  that  in  anguish 
of  soul  the  apostle  spent  the  time  in  prayer  and  fasting.  At 
the  end  of  three  days  his  prayer  was  answered ;  his  sight  re- 

*  Lyman  Abbott,  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul,  p.  38. 
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turned,  “  and  straightway  there  fell  from  his  eyes,  as  it  were 
scales.” 

In  cases  of  functional  amaurosis,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
sight  to  be  restored,  after  a  variable  time,  to  what  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  even  though  all  perception  of  light  was  at  first  quite  lost. 

The  allusion  to  scales  falling  from  the  eyes  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  metaphorical.  Yet  the  phenomenon  actually 
occurs  in  functional  diseases  of  the  retina.  In  the  malady  of 
night-blindness,  caused  by  temporary  exhaustion  of  the 
retinal  sensibility  from  prolonged  exposure  to  diffuse  bright 
light,  “two  little  dry  films,  consisting  of  fatty  or  sebaceous 
matter  and  epithelial  scales,  often  form  on  the  conjunctiva  at 
the  inner  and  outer  border  of  the  cornea.  Their  meaning  is 
not  understood,  but  they  are  sometimes  absent  in  this  disease 
and  present  in  other  conditions.”'  ”  In  many  of  these  patients 
there  are  distinctly  noticed  peculiar,  silvery-gray,  scaly 
patches  of  thickened  epithelium,  at  the  outer  border  of  the 
ocular  conjunctiva  near  the  cornea.  They  disappear  at  the 
same  time  with  the  blindness.”* 

The  apostle  recovered  his  sight,  but  this  blindness  left  his 
eyes  somewhat  weaker  than  they  had  been.  With  care,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  able  to  work  for  years  without  greater  incon¬ 
venience  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  people  with 
imperfect  sight. 

We  come  now  to  the  visitation  of  the  thorn.  Paul  states 
that  it  first  began  to  trouble  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  re¬ 
ceiving  important  revelations,  about  fourteen  years  before 
he  wrote  his  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  The  highest 
visions  and  revelations  are  g^ven  to  qualify  for  service.  The 
vision  he  beheld  on  his  way  to  Damascus  changed  him  from 

^  Nettleship,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  246. 

*  Soelberg  Wells,  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  444. 
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the  persecuting  Pharisee  into  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ. 
His  message,  at  first,  had  the  same  limitations  as  that  of  the 
other  apostles :  to  the  Gentiles  it  was  not  so  gracious  as  to  the 
Jews.  Later  revelations,  by  giving  him  larger  and  clearer 
conceptions  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  qualified  him  for  a 
broader  field  of  service.  Consequently,  it  is  held  that  the 
revelation  of  tremendous  importance  by  which  Jie  discerned 
the  catholicity  of  Christianity  and  its  absolute  freedom  from 
the  bonds  of  Jewish  ceremonialism,  must  have  come  to  him  in 
Antioch,  just  before  he  and  Barnabas  were  set  apart  for  work 
among  the  Gentiles;  and  the  conjecture  is  very  plausible  that 
the  revelations  of  this  period  were  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  his  peculiar  infirmity. 

Starting  on  their  missionary  journey  with  John  Mark  as 
an  attendant,  Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  from  Seleucia  to 
Cyprus.  Here  they  encountered  Elymas  the  magian.  Afraid 
of  losing  his  honorable  and  lucrative  position  on  the  island, 
he  opposed  Paul  and  tried  to  cover  him  with  ridicule.  Did 
he  taunti  him  with  his  poor  vision,  insinuating,  after  the 
manner  of  Orientals,  that  it  was  evidence  of  moral  obliquity 
or  blindness?  Perhaps  so,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  emphasize 
the  personal  pronouns  in  the  stern  judgment  pronounced  by 
Paul :  “  And  now,  behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season." 

Leaving  Cyprus  the  missionaries  sailed  for  Pamphylia. 
About  this  time  occurred  the  severe  illness  of  Paul  which  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  this  particular  tour,  the  desertion  of 
the  party  by  Mark,  to  the  apostle’s  g^reat  indignation,  and  the 
journey  to  the  highlands  of  Galatia.  Paul  refers  to  this  illness 
as  follows :  “  Ye  know  that  because  of  an  infirmity  of  the 

flesh  I  preached  the  gospel  to  you  the  first  time,  and  that 
which  was  a  temptation  to  you  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not, 
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nor  rejected;  but  ye  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even 
as  Christ  Jesus.  ...  I  bear  you  witness  that,  if  possible,  ye 
would  have  plucked  out  your  eyes  and  given  them  to  me.” 
It  was  more  than  a  local  affection;  it  was  a  general  disease, 
which,  besides  making  him  loathsome,  inflamed  his  eyes  so 
badly  as  to  threaten  him  with  blindness.  The  Galatians  found 
it  a  trial  to  listen  to  him  while  he  was  in  that  condition,  but 
they  overcame  their  repugnance ;  believed  the  gospel  he 
brought  them  ;  and,  in  gratitude,  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  own  eyes,  if  so  be  his  might  be  saved. 

The  name  of  this  disease  we  know  not.  The  one  which 
first  suggests  itself  is  small-pox,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  fits  in 
very  well  with  all  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  very  common 
disease  in  the  East,  and  Paul,  obliged  to  associate  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  often  for  a  long  time,  as  in  his 
voyages  and  imprisonments,  frequently  incurred  the  risk  of 
acquiring  it,  for  of  course  the  isolation  of  the  infected,  and 
other  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  contag^ion,  were  then  tm- 
known;  when  severe,  the  eyes  are  badly  inflamed,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  that  he  “presents  a 
picture  of  hideous  disfigurement  and  helpless  bodily  discom¬ 
fort,  without  a  parallel  in  acute  infectious  diseases  ” ;  cwi- 
valescence  is  protracted,  which  makes  a  stay  at  some  health 
resort  desirable,  and,  even  in  this  period,  the  swollen  features, 
the  inflamed  eyes,  the  soreness  and  desquamation  of  the  skin, 
and  the  offensive  odor,  continue  to  render  the  patient  repul¬ 
sive  ;  it  is  a  disease  of  which  many  people  are  mortally  afraid, 
so  that  friends,  and  relatives  even,  desert  the  sick,'  and  there¬ 
fore  those  who  take  their  place  out  of  sheer  good-will, 

'  See  Carlyle’s  grim  description,  In  his  history  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  of  the  conduct  of  princes,  courtiers,  and  prominent  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  when  the  French  king  Louis  XV.  lay  dying  of  small-pox. 
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especially  if  strangers,  thoroughly  deserve  such  praise  and 
gratitude  as  Paul  expressed  to  the  Galatians.  However,  this 
suggestion  is  put  forward  tentatively;  it  sufficiently  answers 
the  purpose  to  know  that  during  his  sickness,  whatever  it  was, 
his  eyes  were  badly  inflanned. 

In  time  this  inflammation  disappeared,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  distressing  to  see  the  face  of  the  apostle;  but,  in  the 
sequel,  it  evoked  the  symptoms  which  constituted  the  thorn. 
Before  this  illness  his  sight  had  been  poor,  but  the  accom¬ 
modative  power  of  his  eyes  had  been  able  to  secure  for  him 
fairly  good  vision.  The  increase  in  the  ocular  defects  and 
weakness,  wrought  by  the  inflammation,  now  rendered  this 
power  insufficient;  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  eyes  were 
unable  to  meet  the  additional  strain.  Hence  there  followed 
ocular  pain  and  weariness,  and  the  weariness  eventually  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  nervous  system,  inducing  constant 
headaches,  gastric  disturbance,  insomnia,  depression  of  mind 
and  body,  and  other  symptoms.  This  was  the  physical  basis 
of  his  infirmity,  and  it  answers  to  all  the  descriptive  points 
specified  in  the  early  sections  of  this  paper. 

It  was  a  mysterious  visitation.  An  ocular  malady  involving 
eye-strain  is  a  very  complex  disorder.  Until  the  last  few 
years  it  baffled  the  skill  of  medical  science,  for  the  connection 
between  imperfect  vision  and  the  symptoms  enumerated  was 
not  recognized.  The  intractable  sufferings  of  several  famous 
men — Carlyle,  Huxley,  Darwin,  Heine,  De  Quincey,  Parkman, 
WagnteT,  and  others — ^appear  to  have  been  wholly,  or  in  part, 
of  this  nature,  and  the  distinguished  physicians  consulted  by 
them  were  unable  to  g^ve  more  than  temporary  relief.^  The 
disorder,  therefore,  was  utterly  beyond  the  comprehension  of 


'  Gould’s  Biographic  Clinics. 
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the  physicians  of  olden  time,  unless  they  were  blessed  with 
miraculous  gifts  of  discernment  and  healing. 

It  was  painful.  The  headaches  due  to  eye-strain  are  most 
distressing,  often  resembling  true  migraine.  In  describing  his 
own  case  a  physician  writes :  “  I  suffered  for  thirty  years  from 
terrific  headaches,  frequent  attacks  of  uncontrollable  vomit¬ 
ing,  and  extreme  nervous  debility.”^  His  eyes  to  ordinary 
observation  seemed  quite  normal;  the  concealed  refractive 
error  was  found  only  after  long  and  careful  search.  “  It  is  a 
horrid  evil  for  me  that  I  can  read  hardly  anything,”  Darw’in 
complains,  “  for  it  makes  my  head  almost  immediately  begin 
to  sing  violently.”  And  Carlyle  tells  of  his  “  villainous  head¬ 
aches,”  “  feverish  headaches,”  “  shifting  from  headache  to 
headache.” 

There  is  a  very  early  and  sustained  tradition,  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  mentioned  by  Tertullian  and  afterwards  by  Jerome, 
that  headaches  were  the  apostle’s  thorn.  “  I  would  un¬ 
hesitatingly  adopt  this  view,”  wrote  Philip  Schaff,  “  if  it  were 
not  for  the  objection  that  headache,  even  in  its  severest  form, 
does  not  present  the  feature  of  such  repulsiveness  as  to  make 
the  sufferer  an  object  of  contempt.”*  If,  as  we  maintain, 
Paul’s  infirmity  was  not  chronically  loathsome,  this  objection 
has  no  weight.  St.  Chrysostom  objects  on  other  grounds. 
He  argues  that  Paul’s  thorn  “  cannot  have  been  a  headache, 
as  some  suppose;  it  cannot  have  been  any  physical  malady. 
God  would  not  have  delivered  over  the  body  of  his  chosen 
servant  to  be  tortured  in  this  way.  The  apostle  is  surely 
speaking  of  opposition  encountered,  or  suffering  endured 
from  enemies.”  This  argument  can  be  refuted  easily.  Many 
of  God’s  chosen  servants.  Job  is  an  illustrious  example,  have 

^Ranney,  N.  Y.  Medical  Record,  April  18,  1903. 

‘Presbyterian  Review,  ii.  378. 
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been  tortured  by  disease,  and  among  the  sufferers  from 
severe  headache  we  may  mention  Pascal,  Calvin,  Milton, 
Henry  Martyn,  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and  Chrysostom  him¬ 
self. 

Other  symptoms  of  eye-strain  which  add  to  the  pain  or 
discomfort  of*  the  patient  are  insomnia,  gastric  distress,  and 
depression  of  mind  and  body.  We  know  that  Paul  suffered 
from  insomnia,  for  he  mentions  his  sleepless  nights,  when 
recounting  his  trials.  There  is  no  evidence  of  gastric  trouble, 
but  the  symptom  is  very  common  in  these  cases.  The  life  of 
Darwin,  a  victim  of  eye-strain,  was  one  long  struggle  against 
sickness;  he  dreaded  to  go  away  from  home,  fearing  his 
stomach  would  fail,  and  excitement  or  fatigue  always  caused 
a  bad  form  of  vomiting.  As  to  depression  of  mind  and  body, 
this  accompanies  such  attacks  inevitably,  for  it  is  hard  to  be 
cheerful  with  an  atrocious  headache  and  general  nervous 
prostration. 

It  was  connected  with  his  visions.  The  symptoms  of  eye- 
strain  are  not  of  uniform  duration  and  intensity.  Usually, 
of  course,  they  are  evoked  whenever  the  weak  eyes  of  the 
patient  are  subjected  to  unusual  strain;  but  if  his  visual 
powers  are  continually  exercised  to  the  full,  though  short  of 
actual  overstrain  (and  in  this  connection  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  Paul  was  always  a  student,  taking  his  parchments  with 
him  on  his  travels),  the  symptoms  are  liable  to  appear  when¬ 
ever  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system  is  lowered,  as  by  fatigue 
or  excitement.  Hence  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  general 
health.  If  this  is  good,  and  the  patient  is  free  from  anxiety 
or  other  depressing  influence,  lie  keeps  fairly  comfortable; 
contrary  conditions  are  apt  to  cause  an  exacerbation  of  his 
malady.  The  apostle,  always  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  others,  was  subject  to  great  drains  upon  his  nervous 
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energy.  Besides  the  exhausting  labors  and  perils  of  his  call¬ 
ing,  there  was  the  heavy  burden  of  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 
His  visions  and  ecstasies,  preceded  as  they  were  by  pro¬ 
longed  study,  meditation,  and  prayer,  must  also  have  been 
very  exhausting.  The  prophet  Daniel,  after  one  of  his 
visions,  “  fainted  and  was  sick  certain  days  ” ;  after  another 
he  writes:  “There  remained  no  strength  in  me;  for  my 
comeliness  was  turned  in  me  into  corruption,  and  I  retained 
no  strength  ” ;  on  another  occasion  he  exclaims,  “  O  my  lord, 
by  reason  of  the  vision  my  sorrows  are  turned  upon  me,  and 
I  retain  no  strength.”  In  the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical 
world,  the  law  seems  to  prevail  for  finite  creatures,  that  for 
every  action  there  is  an  opposite  and  equal  reaction;  as  high 
as  we  have  mounted  in  delight,  in  our  dejection  do  we  sink 
as  low.* 

The  connection  between  the  periodical  outbreaks  of  his 
malady  and  his  visions  is  plain.  The  spiritual  exaltation  of 
the  vision  was  followed  by  a  period  of  mental  and  physical 
depression,  which  induced  an  exacerbation  of  his  malady. 
This  occurred  so  regularly  as-  to  establish  for  the  apostle  the 
relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent  between  his  ecstasies  and 
his  thorn. 

*In  a  recent  commentary  the  learned  authors  are  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  diversities  of  Paul’s  literary  style  to  his  variable  moods. 
In  their  opinion,  the  writings  of  the  apostle  furnish  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  highly  strung  nervous  organization.  “  It  is  likely 
enough, ”  they  continue,  “that  the  physical  infirmity  from  which  he 
suffered,  the  thorn  in  the  fiesh  which  had  such  a  prostrating  infiu- 
ence  upon  him,  was  of  nervous  origin.  But  constitutions  of  this  or¬ 
der  are  liable  to  great  fiuctuations  of  physical  cond^ion.  There  will 
be  lucid  moments,  and  more  than  lucid  moments,  when  the  brain  will 
work  not  only  with  ease  and  freedom,  but  with  an  intensity  and 
power  not  vouchsafed  to  other  men.  And  times  such  as  these  will 
alternate  with  periods  of  depression,  when  body  and  mind  are  alike 
sluggish  and  languid’’  (Sanday  and  Headlam,  International  Critical 
Commentary,  Romans,  p.  lix). 
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It  was  hurtniliating.  The  moral  weakness  of  the  apostle,  as 
he  states  himself,  was  a  tendency  to  spiritual  pride.  This  rs 
the  common  failing  of  men  with  such  exceptional  gifts. 
“There  are  peculiar  temptations  which  assail  the  thinker. 
He  is  in  danger  of  being  intoxicated  by  the  influenc.e  which 
he  gains  over  others;  he  feels  himself  elevated  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  thoughts  with  which  his  mind  habitually  deals, 
and  which  from  time  to  time  it  originates.  If,  besides  in¬ 
tellectual  gfifts,  the  thinker  possesses  acute  sensibility,  strong 
moral  intuitions,  heroic  powers  of  indignation  and  pity,  his 
temptation  is  to  suppose  that  he  is  made  of  finer  clay  than 
other  men,  and  that  he  has  a  natural  title  to  preeminence  and 
sovereignty  over  them.  Such  is  the  temptation  of  moral 
reformers.”'  If  allowed  to  develop,  the  apostle’s  failing  would 
have  manifested  itself  by  impatience  with  the  dull  and  un¬ 
spiritual;  an  intolerance  of  opposition;  an  unwholesome 
domination  of  the  consciences  of  others.^  The  humiliation  of 
the  thorn  counteracted  these  tendencies,  and  the  malady  we 
name  was  adequate  for  the  purpose,  although  it  was  neither 
loathsome  nor  disfiguring. 

It  was  humiliating,  because  the  irritability  and  depression 
accompanying  an  attack  of  his  complaint  so  soon  after  a 
vision  or  revelation,  made  him  painfully  aware  of  his  un¬ 
worthiness,  and  of  his  inability  to  sustain  himself,  unaided, 
in  the  heavenly  places.  If  he  was  familiar  with  the  Greek 
classics,  as  some  suppose,  perhaps  he  sometimes  remembered, 
when  his  ecstasies  were  over,  Plato’s  magnificent  myth  about 

*  Seeley,  Ecce  Homo,  p.  192. 

•  In  his  life  of  the  apostle,  Renan  observes :  “  Paul  had  too  ener¬ 
getic  a  personality  to  form  an  original  school.  He  always  crushed 
his  disciples ;  they  only  played  around  him  the  part  of  secretaries,  of 
servants,  of  courtiers.  Their  respect  for  their  master  was  such  that 
they  never  dared  to  teach  freely.  When  Paul  was  with  his  flock,  he 
existed  alone ;  all  others  were  crushed  or  seen  only  through  him.” 
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the  gods  who  at  certain  high  festivals  mount  in  solemn  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  topmost  vault  of  heaven,  and,  taking  their 
place  on  its  dome,  gaze  over  the  infinite  depths  of  perfect 
truth,  the  spectacle  of  which  supports  the  fullness  of  their 
being;  but  the  souls  of  those  immortals  accompanying  them 
who  are  unable  to  sustain  the  vision,  sink  down  to  earth, 
baffled,  wearied,  and  maimed,  and  are  embodied  as  men,  their 
condition  in  this  lower  life  being  dependent  on  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  strive  upward  toward  the  glory  they  have 
once  seen.  If  thoughts  of  this  kind  passed  through  Paul’s 
mind,  they  made  him  very  gentle  with  the  foolish  and  slow  of 
heart,  who  were  not  able  to  grasp  quickly  the  full  import  of 
the  tniths  he  taught  them,  or  who  did  not  always  respond  in 
their  conduct  to  the  truths  they  knew;  and  the  self-control 
necessary  to  restrain  the  exhibition  of  his  irritation  and  de¬ 
pression,  disposed  him  to  regard  charitably  all  those  whose 
moral  failings  were  due,  more  or  less,  to  their  abnormal 
physical  condition, — all  told,  no  small  section  of  the  human 
race. 

The  malady  humbled  him  because,  owing  to  his  highly 
strung  nervous  organization,  it  prostrated  him  on  critical 
occasions  when  it  seemed  most  important  that  his  apostolic 
authority  and  powers  should  be  vigorously  asserted.  It  laid 
him  low  when  he  visited  Corinth  to  repress  the  disorder 
which  had  arisen  in  the  church,  so  that  contemptuous  remarks 
were  made  about  the  weakness  of  his  bodily  presence.  He 
feared  similar  prostration  on  his  next  visit  if  they  continued 
to  cause  him  anxiety,  for  he  wrote :  “  I  fear  when  I  come  I 
shall  not  find  you  such  as  I  would  ....  lest  again  when  I 
come,  God  shall  humble  me  before  you  ”  (2  Cor.  xii.  21). 
This  physical  weakness  prevented  him  from  dominating  un- 
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duly  the  conscience  or  judgment  of  others,  simply  by  the 
force  of  his  own  personality. 

It  was  also  humiliating  because  it  was  a  trial,  to  a  man  of 
his  active,  strenuous  nature,  to  be  partially  disabled  when  there 
was  so  much  work  to  be  done  in  the  world.  Thus  it  counter¬ 
acted  his  tendency  to  pride,  by  reminding  him  that  God  doth 
not  need  man’s  work  or  His  own  gifts,  and  that 

**  thousands  at  His  bidding  speed. 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest.” 

Perhaps  these  periods  of  inactivity  schooled  him  to  bear  with 
patience  the  weary  imprisonments  of  later  years. 

In  short,  the  humiliation  of  his  painful,  distressing,  but  not 
disfiguring  affliction  lay  in  its  abiding  disclosure  to  him  of  his 
spiritual  weakness,  notwithstanding  the  granting  to  him  of 
the  highest  visions  and  revelations;  it  made  him  realize  the 
utter  inability  in  himself  either  to  attain  to  personal  holiness, 
or  to  perform  adequately  the  work  of  his  ministry.  In  a  thorn 
of  this  kind  he  could  well  glory ;  it  made  him  depend  wholly 
upon  the  divine  gjace  and  strength ;  it  promoted  the  growth  in 
him  of  such  virtues  as  meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart;  and 
it  trained  him  to  deal  gently  with  the  weak  and  erring, 
conscious  that  he  was  himself  encompassed  with  infirmity. 

He  drew  further  strength  and  glory  from  his  affliction. 
Apart  from  anything  else,  these  recurring  attacks  of  illness 
were  sufficiently  severe  and  frequent  to  constitute  a  thorn  fw 
any  ordinary  man.  But  as  Paul,  at  one  time  or  another  of  his 
life,  had  to  endure  almost  every  form  of  suffering,  it  is  hard 
to  think  he  would  have  prayed  so  earnestly  for  deliverance 
from  this  particular  infirmity,  chronic  though  it  was,  had  it 
not  seemed  to  threaten  an  issue  from  which  he  shrank,  in  his 
human  weakness.  This  further  trial,  we  venture  to  say,  was 
the  fear  of  blindness.  Once  grant  that  his  eyes  were  badly 
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affected,  and  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  assertion. 
With  his  weak  and  oftentimes  painful  vision,  was  it  possible 
for  him  to  forget  that  he  had  once  been  blind  for  three  days, 
and  his  sight  was  then  only  restored  as  by  a  miracle?  In 
those  days,  who  was  there  to  assure  him  that,  bad  as  his  eyes 
were,  at  the  worst  he  would  not  ag^in  enter  the  dark  world, 
'  never  to  return?  If  this  fear  sharpened  the  thorn,  then  it 
penetrated  deeply.  None  but  those  who  have  passed  through 
the  experience  or  apprehension  of  approaching  blindness  can 
estimate  its  bitterness.  The  prospect  of  physical  helplessness 
is  alone  a  gp*ievous  cross  to  an  independent  nature.  “  If  we 
ardently  desire  sight,”  writes  a  blind  author,  “it  is  not  to 
enjoy  the  delight  of  faces  and  to  distinguish  colors,  but  much 
more  to  be  freed  from  the  thousand  restraints  which  blindness 
throws  around  us  everywhere,  in  the  street,  in  the  house,  at 
the  table.  It  is  to  escape  from  the  dependence  which,  even  if 
friendly,  weighs  upon  us.” 

A  deeper  trial  was  the  thought  of  the  insurmountable 
hindrance  blindness  would  be  to  his  evangelistic  work.  He 
was  God’s  chosen  messenger  to  the  Gentiles.  The  field,  white 
unto  the  harvest,  lay  stretched  before  him  in  all  its  immensity. 
He  was  straitened  in  himself  till  his  work  was  accomplished. 
“Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gosp>el,”  he  declared.  Yet 
how  could  he  perform  his  g^eat  task  if  he  were  totally  blind 
and  helpless? 

“  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide, — 

Doth  God  exact  day  labor,  light  denied?” 

For  Paul,  the  devoted  servant  of  God,  could  there  have 
Vol.  LXIV.  No.  256.  6 
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been  a  more  painful,  humbling  thorn?  In  his  distress,  he 
besought  the  Lord  repeatedly  for  deliverance.  It  was  not 
granted,  as  Matheson  points  out,  because  the  further  task 
lay  before  him  of  helping  to  solve  the  dark  problem  of  human 
suffering.  The  thorn  was  not  removed;  but  after  a  time  he 
ceased  to  desire  its  removal,  for  he  was  given  insight  into  its 
meaning  and  value.  There  burst  upon  him  the  conviction 
that  the  divine  power  of  Christianity  was  itself  simply  the 
strengfth  to  sustain  weakness;  that  the  earthly  glory  of  the 
Master  had  mainly  consisted  in  his  ability  to  support  with 
unmurmuring  love  the  weight  of  a  bitter  thorn,  at  the  last  a 
crown  of  thorns.  In  his  affliction  the  apostle  therefore  dis¬ 
cerned  that  he  was  but  following  the  footsteps  of  Christ  along 
the  dolorous  way,  and  must  exhibit  the  patience,  gentleness, 
and  resignation  with’  which  the  Son  of  man  bore  his  trials. 
So  the  thorn  became  to  him  the  unmistakable  sign  of  his 
apostleship.  It  united  him  to  Christ  in  suffering,  and  enabled 
him  to  sympathize  deeply  not  only  with  the  trials  of  his 
fellow-men,  but  also  with  the  groaning  and  travailing  together 
in  pain  of  the  whole  creation.  He  accepted  his  affliction, 
therefore,  with  cheerful  resignation,  confident  that,  whatever 
happened,  nothing  could  separate  him  from  the  love  of  God, 
and  that  the  strength  of  Christ  would  be  manifested  in  his 
weakness  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

Since  his  day,  a  host  of  incurable  sufferers,  including 
piospective  and  actual  denizens  of  the  dark  world,  with  his 
example  before  them  of  cheerful  resignation  to  a  burden 
irremovable  even  by  prayer,  have  found  deliverance  from 
their  fears  and  distress.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  named 
Leonard  Philara,  who  hoped  a  celebrated  oculist  might  be 
able  to  improve  the  sight  of  the  poet,  Milton  writes:  “The 
darkness  which  I  experience  is,  owing  to  the  singular  good- 
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ness  of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  pursuits  of  literature  and 
the  cheery  salutations  of  friendship.  Why  may  not  one 
acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight  when  God  has  so  amply 
furnished  his  mind  and  conscience  with  eyes?  While  He  so 
tenderly  provides  for  me,  while  He  so  graciously  leads  me  by 
the  hand  and  conducts  me  on  the  way,  I  will,  since  it  is  His 
pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repine  at  being  blind.  And, 
my  dear  Philara,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I  wish  you 
adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  composure  than  if  I  had  the 
eyes  of  a  lynx.”  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  speaks  in  the  same 
brave  and  composed  strain.  When  a  physician  remonstrated 
with  him  for  his  incessant  weeping  over  his  sinfulness,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  injuring  his  sight,  the  saint  replied:  “  It  is  not 
fitting.  Brother  Medico,  that,  for  the  love  of  that  light  which 
we  have  here  below  in  common  with  the  flies,  we  should  shut 
out  the  least  ray  of  the. eternal  light  which  visits  us  from 
above ;  for  the  soul  has  not  received  the  light  for  the  sake  of 
the  body,  but  the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  soul.  I  would, 
therefore,  choose  rather  to  lose  sight  of  the  body  than  to  re¬ 
press  those  tears  by  which  the  interior  eyes  are  purified,  so 
that  they  may  see  God.”  Many  more  instances  of  this 
courageous  faith  of  the  blind  or  partially  blind  might  be 
given,  did  space  permit. 

The  apostle  fortunately  retained  his  sight  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  perhaps  in  his  old  age  the  symptoms  of  his  infirmity 
were  less  harassing.  Contemplating  the  work  of  a  life  so 
sorely  tried  and  hindered,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  What  might 
not  the  apostle  have  accomplished  if  he  had  always  enjoyed 
perfect  health  and  strength?  As  it  was,  despite  his  weakness 
and  pain,  he  fought  a  good  fight,  he  finished  his  course. 
“What  missionary  is  there,  what  preacher,  what  man  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  cure  of  souls,  who  can  be  compared  with 
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him,  whether  in  the  greatness  of  the  task  which  he  accom¬ 
plished,  or  in  the  holy  energy  with  which  he  carried  it  out? 
He  worked  with  the  most  living  of  all  messages  and  kindled 
a  fire ;  he  cared  for  his  people  like  a  father,  and  strove  for  the 
souls  of  others  with  all  the  forces  of  his  own;  at  the  same 
time  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  teacher,  the  school¬ 
master,  the  organizer.  When  he  sealed  his  work  by  his  death, 
the  Roman  empire  from  Antioch  as  far  as  Rome,  nay,  as  far 
as  Spain,  was  planted  with  Christian  communities.”' 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  admitted  that  we  shall  never  know 
beyond  all  possible  dispute  the  exact  nature  of  Paul’s  thorn 
in  the  flesh.  But  the  malady  we  have  described  seems  better 
than  any  other  to  collect  into  a  pathological  unity  the  scattered 
and  fragmentary  allusions  to  the  peculiarities  and  infirmities 
of  the  apostle  found  in  Scripture  and  tradition ;  it  is  congruous 
with  his  character  and  career;  it  corresponds  closely  and  rea¬ 
sonably  with  •  every  point  in  Paul’s  own  statement :  **  And  by 
reason  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  revelations,  there  was 
given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet 
me,  that  I  should  not  be  exalted  overmuch.  Concerning  this 
thing  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me. 
And  he  hath  said  unto  me.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee, 
for  my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  Most  gladly 
therefore  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  weaknesses,  that  the 
streng^th  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.” 

» Harnack,  What  is  Christianity,  p.  203. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

A  NEW  PLAN  FOR  STATE  CONTROL  OF  THE 
LIQUOR  BUSINESS. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JUSTUS  NEWTON  BROWN. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  liquor-drinking  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  poverty  and  corruption  and  crime  and  disease  and  death. 
At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  liquor  drunk  per  capita  in 
the  United  States  is  said  to  be  increasing,  although  for  many 
years  the  friends  of  temperance  have  sought  to  remove  the 
drink-evil  through  their  various  organizations,  by  the  press 
and  the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday  school,  and  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  state.  The  effort  put  forth  for  this  purpose  by  large 
numbers  of  earnest  people  has  been  beyond  calculation.  And 
yet  intemperance  remains,  perhaps,  the  sorest  of  all  evils  that 
afflict  the  nation,  and  it  is  kept  down  to  its  present  proportions 
only  by  the  unceasing  vigilance  and  the  untiring  effort  of  those 
who  realize  the  extreme  peril  we  are  in. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  an  important  question  whether 
there  is  any  better  plan  than  has  yet  been  tried  for  state  con¬ 
trol  of  the  liquor  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  simple  and  practical  way. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  made  during  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  sufficient  to  show  the  elements  of  strengjth  and 
of  weakness  in  the  current  methods  of  state  control,  including 
license  and  prohibition.  By  excluding  these  elements  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  combining  these  elements  of  strength,  we  should  now 
be  able  to  formulate  a  new  and  more  effective  temperance 
policy  for  the  state. 
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Let  us,  accordingly,  review  the  principal  experiments  that 
have  been  made  in  state  control  of  the  liquor  business.  One 
of  these,  which  has  been  faithfully  tried  on  a  large  scale,  is 
that  of  license.  At  first  it  was  low  license,  and  then,  when 
the  results  proved  unsatisfactory,  high  license  was  substituted. 
License  laws  contain  provisions  restricting  sales  to  certain 
places  and  times  and  persons,  usually  prohibiting  sales  to  in¬ 
toxicated  persons,  drunkards,  and  minors,  and  during  a  part  of 
the  night,  as  well  as  on  Sundays,  election  days,  and  holidays. 

This  policy  was  adopted  with  the  approval  of  many  sincere 
friends  of  temperance,  in  the  hope  that  such  restrictions  upon 
the  sale  of  liquor  would  greatly  diminish  the  drink-habit,  and 
that  this  result  would  be  still  further  accomplished  through  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  saloons.  Another  thing  sought  by 
this  policy  was  to  put  upon  those  engaged  in  the  liquor 
business  a  share  of  the  burdens  which  their  business  puts  upon 
society.  All  this  seemed  plausible,  and  many  good  people 
congratulated  themselves  upon  having  found  a  remedy  for 
most  of  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  experiment?  Some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  order  prevailing  upon  the  street ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  restrictions  are  enforced,  less  drinking  than  there  would 
have  been  without  them.  But  that  the  amount  of  drinking  has 
been  diminished  to  any  considerable  extent  by  high  license 
cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  searching  investigation  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  Seth  Low,  sometime  since  mayor  of  New 
York.  In  this  essential  thing  high  license  has  proved  a  bitter 
disappointment. 

Neither  has  it  made  the  liquor  dealers  bear  the  burden  of  the 
increased  license  fees,  but  this  burden  has  been  borne  by  those 
least  able  to  do  so, — ^by  the  drinking  men  and  their  families.  It 
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sounds  well  to  talk  about  making  the  liquor  traffic  bear  the 
burdens  which  it  puts  upon  society,  but  it  would  be  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  wife  and  children  of  the  drinking  man  are 
required  to  pay  the  saloon-keeper  a  little  more  for  making 
their  husband  and  father  a  drunkard. 

And  the  fact  that  the  license  fees  paid  into  the  public 
treasury  seem  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  tax-payers  constitutes 
a  bribe  for  their  consent  to  the  existence  and  growth  of  a 
traffic  that  ruins  men.  By  thus  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the 
saloon-keeper,  the  state  becomes  a  partner  in  his  business,  and 
lends  its  great  influence  to  make  it  respectable.  At  the  same 
time  the  saloon-keeper,  that  he  may  recoup  himself  for  his 
high  license  fees  and  use  to  the  full  the  privilege  he  has  paid 
for,  comes  out  on  a  prominent  street,  rents  a  better  building, 
and  does  what  he  can  to  make  his  place  of  business  attractive. 
He  is  tempted  to  get  children  to  drinking,  so  as  to  create  an 
appetite  which  will  induce  them  to  become  patrons  of  his 
saloon.  And  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  few  restrictions 
which  high  license  laws  employ  to  protect  society  from  the 
evils  of  drinking  are  very  often  disr^^rded. 

Nor  does  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  licensed  liquor 
traffic  stop  here.  The  large  profits  induce  capitalists  to  invest 
millions  of  dollars  in  developing  and  protecting  the  business. 
This  money  is  used  freely  to  corrupt  legislatures  and  juries 
and  courts.  Already  in  some  of  our  large  cities  the  licensed 
liquor  business  decides  elections  and  controls  the  policy  of  the 
government.  Under  the  license  system  one  of  the  strongest 
combinations  of  capitalists  in  the  country  has  gp'own  up,  and 
is  working  constantly  and  systematically  for  the  promotion  of 
a  business  whose  success  means  the  corruption  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  ruin  of  the  home,  and  whose  finished  product  is 
the  drunkard. 
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This,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  the  license  policy.  The  one 
lesson  above  all  others  which  this  experiment  teaches  is,  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  liquor  problem  is  to  take  the  financial 
profit  out  of  the  liquor  business.  As  long  as  this  business  is 
profitable,  nuen  will  engage  in  it  and  do  what  they  can  to  build 
it  up. 

A  very  different  experiment  in  license  is  the  Norwegian 
Company  System,  which  was  thus  described  by  Professor 
Francis  G.  Peabody  in  the  Forum  for  January,  1899 : — 

“The  Ck)mpany  system  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  Norway. 
On  the  contrary,  the  country  as  a  whole  is  under  a  prohibitory  law, 
procured  by  local  option.  ...  In  the  country  districts  generally  the 
native  population  is,  to  an  almost  unparalleled  degree,  removed  from 
the  solicitations  of  the  drink-traflSc.  .  .  .  The  town,  having  voted  that 
licenses  shall  be  granted  for  the  next  five  years,  makes  over  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  such  sales  to  a  stock  company,  organized  by  public-spirited 
citizens  for  the  purpose  not  of  increasing,  but  of  restricting,  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  interest  on  capital  Invested  in  such  company  is  limited 
to  5  per  cent ;  and  all  accounts  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  All  further  profits  are  devoted  to  objects  of 
public  usefulness, — not,  however,  to  charities  or  institutions  which 
would  be  otherwise  maintained  by  the  town,  but  to  voluntary  meth¬ 
ods  of  relief  and  social  advantages,  especially  such  as  seem  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  drink-habit.  .  .  .  Precisely  how  one  of  these  companies 
operates  may  be  indicated  by  a  single  illustration.  Bergen  is  a  city 
of  54,000  inhabitants.  .  .  .  There  are  nine  saloons  and  four  wholesale 
depots.  ^  The  company  has  a  capital  of  $20,000  in  four  hundred  shares 
held  by  tw’o  hundred  and  thirty-seven  stockholders.  Among  these  are 
many  of  the  leading  citizens.  ...  It  deals  with  the  distilled-liquor 
business  only ;  and  it  makes  no  attempt  to  provide  in  its  saloons  any 
element  of  sociability  or  agreeableness.  .  .  .  There  are  no  tables  or 
chairs  or  encouragements  for  idlers,  but  simply  counters  provided 
with  the  small  glasses  of  the  company,  measured,  like  an  apothecary’s, 
for  the  exact  dose.  A  customer  enters,  drinks  his  thimbleful,  as  if 
of  medicine,  and  at  once  withdraws.  Instead  of  solicitation  there  is 
the  barest  permission.  ...  On  the  walls  are  various  deterrent  no¬ 
tices  like  the  following ;  ‘  No  credit  ’ ;  *  No  loafing  ’ ;  ‘  No  disorderly 
conduct’;  ‘No  sale  to  an  intoxicated  person.’  The  regulations  set 
forth  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  not  to  encourage,  but  to 
check,  excessive  drinking.  No  liquor  can  be  sold  to  minors.  The 
saloons  are  open  from  8  to  12  in  the  morning  and  from  1.30  to  7 
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In  the  afternoon.  .  .  .  That  is  to  say,  the  sale  stops  Just  when  an 
American  bar  begins  its  best  business;  and  the  prohibition  which 
couid  not  be  obtained  outright  is  obtained  for  every  evening  and  every 
non-working  day.” 

Still,  the  liquor  business  in  Norway  is  “enormously  lucra¬ 
tive.”  In  1897  the  net  profit  of  the  Bergen  Company  was 
about  $50,000,  out  of  which  about  $30,000  was  distributed 
among  charitable  organizations  of  the  town.  The  gjeat 
financial  success  of  the  companies  has  led  to  a  change  in  the 
law,  which  now  requires  most  of  their  profits  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  government. 

Before  this  system  was  adopted,  it  is  said  that  the  drink- 
habit  in  Norway  “  threatened  the  very  fibre  of  the  people,” 
but  after  its  adoption  the  amount  of  distilled  spirits  consumed 
per  capita  was  reduced  more  than  one-half  in  fourteen  years, 
and,  under  the  general  policy  of  prohibition  in  the  country  and 
the  company  license  system  in  the  larger  towns,  Norway  has 
become,  with  respect  to  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  “  the  most 
temperate  of  European  countries.” 

Although  the  Norwegian  system  would  be  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  American  license  system,  there  is  no  probability 
that  it  will  ever  prevail  here.  Our  democratic  principles  forbid 
our  granting  to  any  company  a  monopoly  of  the  liquor  busi¬ 
ness.  A  few  years  ago  the  United  States  tried  the  experiment 
of  educating  the  Indian  children  in  private  schools,  but  even 
this  policy  was  so  unpopular  that  it  was  soon  abandoned.  In 
this  country,  whatever  the  state  chooses  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
liquor  business,  when  it  gets  tired  of  a  general  license  system, 
it  will  do  directly,  through  its  own  agents,  just  as  it  builds  the 
Panama  Canal. 

But  while  we  shall  not  import  the  Norwegian  system,  we 
may  learn  important  lessons  from  this  experiment.  One  of 
these  is  the  advantage  of  a  policy  of  state  control  which  shall 
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include  such  variety  in  method  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to 
people  of  different  ideas,  habits,  and  environment,  especially 
to  those  living  in  the  country  and  to  those  living  in  the  larger 
cities.  Another  lesson  is  the  benefit  of  placing  certain  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  sale  of  liquor,  even  though  these  fall  far  short 
of  absolute  prohibition.  A  third  lesson,  no  less  important,  is 
the  feasibility  of  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the*  element  of 
financial  g^in  from  the  sale  of  liquor. 

An  American  system  for  state  control  of  the  liquor  business 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  just  described  is  the 
Dispensary  System  of  South  Carolina.  The  law,  which  went 
into  operation  in  1893,  provided  for  the  sale  of  liquor  through 
dispensaries,  forbidding  all  other  sales  except  those  made  by 
manufacturers  to  the  state  itself.  The  business  thus  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  state  was  to  be  carried  on  for  a  profit  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  county  and  the  municipality  in  which  the 
dispensary  should  be  located.  The  appointment  of  dispensers 
of  liquor  was  vested  in  a  state  board,  but  their  salaries  were 
made  to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  business  done,  leaving 
them  under  temptation  to  increase  their  sales  for  private  gain. 

Under  this  law  dispensaries  have  been  established  in  some 
rural  districts  where  prohibition  formerly  prevailed,  but  in  the 
cities  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  places  where  liquor  can 
be  bought.  A  few  years  ago  no  city  except  Charleston  and 
Columbia  had  more  than  one  dispensary.  Of  the  operation  of 
this  system  the  committee  appointed  by  President  Eliot  and 
Ex-mayor  Low  reported : — 

“  It  is  quite  within  the  truth  to  say  that  no  substitute  for  a  license 
system  has  been  so  thoroughly  enforced  in  this  country  as  the  dis¬ 
pensary  act  of  South  Carolina.  ...  Its  mandates  are  generally  heed¬ 
ed,  but  from  necessity  rather  than  from  choice.  A  strong  force  of 
constabulary,  which  may  be  augmented  at  will  by  the  governor,  Is 
everywhere  at  work  ferreting  out  violations  of  the  law,  watching 
railroad  stations,  steamboat  landings,  express  offices,  and  other  ave- 
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nues  of  commerce.  Having  large  powers,  they  make  the  Importation 
of  contraband  liquor  a  most  difficult  operation,  no  matter  under  what 
guise  It  may  be  shipped,  ...  In  every  municipality,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Charleston,  the  law  Is  well  enforced.  ...  In  the  cities  and 
towns  formerly  under  license  the  dispensary  law  has  promoted  so¬ 
briety  In  a  truly  wonderful  degree.  .  .  .  The  bar-room,  where  liquor 
Is  retailed  by  the  glass,  has  been  banished  from  South  Carolina.  .  .  . 
The  business  of  liquor  selling  at  the  dispensaries  is  flourishing.  .  .  . 
The  liquor  Interest  (the  ‘Blind  Tigers’  excepted)  Is  demoralized 
and  has  disbanded.” 

South  Carolina  has  thus  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  state 
can  rid  itself  of  liquor  saloons  by  taking  the  traffic  wholly  into 
its  own  hands. 

The  next  experiment  to  be  mentioned  is  that  to  which,  from 
time  to  time,  the  friends  of  temperance  have  looked  with  more 
hope  than  to  any  other.  Prohibition  has  been  tried  in  Maine 
for  fifty  years,  and  for  a  shorter  period  in  many  other  states. 
Yet  most  of  the  states  having  prohibitory  laws  have  found  them 
so  difficult  to  enforce  that  they  have  finally  repealed  them.  In 
Iowa,  an  agricultural  state,  with  no  large  cities,  and  with  a 
public  sentiment  opposed  to  intemperance,  after  ten  years* 
trial  the  prohibitory  law  was  practically  set  aside.  It  was  not 
repealed,  but  what  is  called  the  “  mulct  law  ”  was  enacted, 
which  provides  that,  upon  the  written  consent  of  the  majority 
of  voters  in  a  given  district,  the  penalties  of  the  prohibitory 
law  may  be  suspended,  and  the  sale  of  liquor  may  be  subject  to 
a  tax  only.  One  of  the  weak  points  in  the  Iowa  law  was  the 
permission  to  sell  liquor  which  was  granted  to  pharmacists. 
It  appeared  that  the  drug-stores  were  harder  to  regulate  than 
saloons.  And  there  were  counties  in  which  the  law  was  boldly 
disregarded.  Still  it  “  wiped  out  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
breweries,  closed  a  large  distillery,  and  drove  out  of  business 
nearly  or  quite  two  thousand  saloons.” 

In  Kansas  the  operation  of  the  prohibitory  law  has  been  so 
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beneficial,  on  the  whole,  that  it  has  been  retained  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  made  to  secure  its  repeal.  In  most  of  the  state 
it  is  enforced  fairly  well,  but  in  four  or  five  cities  it  is  fla- 
g^antly  disregarded.  Like  the  Iowa  law,  its  loophole  is  the 
drug-store.  It  provides  for  granting  permits  to  druggists  to 
sell  liquor  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  the  temptation  to  sell 
it  as  a  beverage  under  this  pretext  is  so  strong  that  not  a  few 
drug-stores  are  practically  saloons.  I  speak  from  pers(Mial 
observation,  when  I  say  that  efforts  to  secure  the  conviction 
of  those  who  violate  the  Kansas  law  are  so  expensive,  and  so 
likely  to  fail,  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  temperance  people 
to  engage  in  them. 

The  prohibitory  law  of  Maine  provides  for  town  agencies 
for  the  sale  of  “  pure,  unadulterated,  intoxicating  liquors,  for 
medicinal,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  purposes,”  but  there 
are  not  more  than  twenty  of  these  agencies  in  the  state.  The 
intoxicating  liquor  sold  for  these  purposes  almost  everywhere 
is  purchased  in  other  states,  or  sold  contrary  to  law.  Yet  in 
most  of  the  state  the  prohibitory  law  is  so  far  enforced  that 
temperance  people  are  unwilling  to  have  it  repealed. 

As  a  statement  of  the  general  results  of  prohibitory  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  conclusions  reached  by  President  Eliot  and  Ex-mayor 
Low,  after  the  careful  investigation  which  they  directed  for 
“  the  committee  of  fifty,”  are  instructive.  They  say 

“  Prohibitory  iegisiation  has  faiied  to  exclude  intoxicants  complete¬ 
ly,  even  from  districts  where  public  sentiment  has  been  favorable. 
In  districts  where  public  sentiment  has  been  adverse  or  strongly 
divided,  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  has  been  sometimes  re¬ 
pressed  or  harassed,  but  never  exterminated  or  rendered  unprofitable. 
,  .  .  The  liquor  traffic,  being  very  profitable,  has  been  able,  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  prohibitory  legislation,  to  pay  fines,  bribes,  hush-money, 
and  assessments  for  political  purposes  to  large  amounts.  This  mon^ 
has  tended  to  corrupt  the  lower  courts,  the  police  administration,  po¬ 
litical  organizations,  and  even  the  electorate  Itself.  .  .  .  Again,  tbe 
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sight  of  Justices,  constables,  and  informers  enforcing  a  prohibitory 
law  far  enough  to  get  from  it  the  fines  and  fees  which  profit  them, 
but  not  far  enough  to  extinguish  the  traffic  and  so  cut  off  the  source 
of  their  profits,  Is  demoralizing  to  society  at  large.” 

Whether  we  agree  with  all  the  findings  of  this  sub-committee 
or  not,  it  is  clear  that  prohibitory  laws  are  weakened  in  some 
states  by  the  fact  that  certain  private  parties,  as  pharmacists, 
are  permitted  to  sell  liquor  for  lawful  purposes.  And  in  all 
states  where  prohibitory  laws  are  in  vogue,  they  have  two  other 
weak  points. 

1.  In  some  parts  of  the  state, — usually  in  the  larger  cities, 
—for  lack  of  a  local  public  sentiment  supporting  prohibition, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  enforce  the 
law.  For  this  reason  there  are  districts  in  every  such  state 
where  prohibition  does  not  prohibit. 

2.  The  other  weak  point  in  current  prohibitory  legislation 
is  its  unequal  treatment  of  the  seller  and  the  purchaser  of 
liquor.  One  cannot  sell  unless  another  buys.  If  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  wrong,  the  purchase  of  liquor  is  wrong;  for  these 
are  simply  two  parts  of  the  same  transaction.  In  every 
violation  of  the  prohibitory  law  there  are  two  partners,  the 
seller  and  the  purchaser.  Why  should  the  law  put  upon  one 
of  these  partners  the  sole  responsibility  for  an  act  in  which 
both  have  a  share?  This  is  not  fair.  Men  are  not  treated 
so  when  they  are  involved  in  other  misdemeanors  and  crimes. 
The  accomplice  and  the  abettor  are  condemned.  So  are  the 
accessory  before  the  fact  and  the  accessory  after  the  fact.  One 
guilty  of  the  subornation  of  perjury  is  condemned  along  with 
the  perjurer.  The  same  is  true  of  bribery.  The  one  who  gives 
or  offers  a  bribe  is  condemned,  as  well  as  the  one  who  receives 
it.  But  let  a  man  be  guilty  of  the  same  sort  of  an  act  in  pur¬ 
chasing  liquor,  let  him  do  all  he  can  to  induce  another  to  sell 
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in  violation  of  the  law,  and  his  responsibility  for  the  unlawful 
sale  is  ignored,  while  the  man  who  sells  to  him  may  be  sent  to 
jail.  Should  we  be  surprised  to  find  it  difficult  to  secure  the 
conviction  of  liquor-sellers  under  a  law  that  is  so  manifestly 
unequal  ?  If  the  responsibility  of  the  purchaser  of  liquor  is 
thus  ignored  by  the  law  in  order  that  his  testimony  against  the 
seller  may  be  obtained  more  easily,  this  is  a  sacrifice  of  justice 
for  the  exigencies  of  administration,  but  surely  it  is  not  states¬ 
manship. 

Again,  one  of  the  reasons  brought  forward  in  support  of 
prohibitory  legislation  is  its  educational  value.  It  is  main¬ 
tained  that,  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor,  the  state  at  least 
helps  people  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  would  be  true  if  pro¬ 
hibitory  legislation  represented  fairly  the  g^jilt  of  both  of  the 
parties  responsible  for  the  traffic.  But  what  shall  be  said  of 
the  educational  value  of  legislation  which  always  overlooks  the 
responsibility  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  which  always,  to  this 
extent,  misrepresents  the  facts? 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  weak  points  and  its  inconsistency,  this 
legislation  has  no  little  streng^ih.  Its  strength  comes  from  its 
evident  purpose  to  avoid  all  complicity  with  drunkard-making, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  proposes  heroic  treatment  for  a  deadly 
evil.  To  many  it  seems  to  be  the  only  thoroughgoing  method 
yet  suggested  for  dealing  with  the  liquor  problem.  In  the 
presence  of  difficulty  and  defeat  they  cling  to  prohibition  as  a 
forlorn  hope. 

Only  one  more  experiment  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  is 
local  option.  This  is  only  another  name  for  prohibition  by 
districts  smaller  than  states, — prohibition  by  counties,  cities,  or 
towns.  This  form  of  prohibition  has  spread  rapidly,  especially 
at  the  South,  until  it  prevails  in  large  portions  of  some  states 
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where  state-wide  prohibition  would  not  be  acceptable.  There 
are  always  districts  favorable  to  prohibition  when  the  state 
as  a  whole  is  opposed  to  it,  and  in  many  such  districts  the 
saloon  has  been  voted  out  undfer  local  option  laws.  Not 
only  is  it  thus  easier  to  secure  this  form  of  prohibition,  but 
wherever  it  is  secured  it  is  likely  to  be  sustained  by  the  local 
public  sentiment.  Those  who  vote  “  No  license  ”  can  generally 
be  relied  on  to  use  their  influence  toward  keeping  out  the 
saloon.  Thus  the  strength  of  local  option  is  in  its  home-rule 
principle  which  makes  this  form  of  prohibition  easier  both  to 
adopt  and  to  maintain  than  a  state-wide  prohibitory  law. 

But  the  weakness  of  local  option  is  not  far  to  seek.  When 
people  have  banished  the  saloon  from  their  midst,  they  have 
no  legal  means  of  protection  from  the  saloons  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  or  city.  For  this  reason,  local  option  in  many  places 
has  more  effect  in  determining  where  liquor  shall  be  bought 
than  in  determining  how  much  liquor  shall  be  drunk.  Because 
of  the  ineffectiveness  of  local  option  in  the  vicinity  of  licensed 
saloons,  and  because  of  the  other  disadvantages  which  it 
suffers  through  its  restriction  to  small  areas,  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  Local  option, 
while  it  is  so  far  superior  to  the  American  license  system  that 
there  is  no  comparison  between  them,  seems  to  be  merely  a 
station  on  the  road  to  something  better  than  itself. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  experiments  in 
state  control  made  in  a  prolonged  and  bitter  and  disappointing 
struggle  with  intemperance.  But  these  experiments  are  worth 
all  they  have  cost,  because  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  path 
to  success.  And  the  friends  of  temperance  will  take  a  long 
step  in  this  path,  when  they  adopt  a  policy  that  shall  combine 
the  elements  of  strength  and  exclude  the  elements  of  weakness 
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that  we  have  discovered  in  the  current  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  liquor  problem. 

In  order  that  this  discussion  may  lead  to  definite  conclusions 
and  practical  results,  I  will  venture  to  outline  a  new  plan  for 
state  control  which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  meet  these  con¬ 
ditions.  This  outline  will  be  stated  in  three  propositions. 

First  Proposition.  That  the  state  should  abolish  all 
liquor  saloons  within  its  borders,  and  prohibit  all  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  private  parties,  including 
druggists,  making  fust  compensation  to  any  persons  who  may 
be  injured  by  this  change  in  its  policy;  and  should  prohibit  the 
purchase  of  intoxicating  liquor  from  private  parties. 

A  liquor  saloon  is  a  place  where  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold 
and  may  be  drunk,  and  where  people  may  treat  one  another  to 
drinks.  In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  claimed  for  this  institution 
as  “  the  poor  man’s  club,”  every  such  resort  is  a  curse  to  the 
community  and  should  be  abolished  by  law.  It  is  well  said, 
that  “  the  only  solution  of  the  saloon  problem  is  no  saloon.” 
Undoubtedly  there  should  be  substitutes  for  the  saloon,  but 
not  saloons.  And  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  saloon  is  to 
stop  the  sale  of  liquor  by  private  parties,  including  druggists. 
The  surest  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  prohibit  also  the 
manufacture  of  liquor  by  private  parties.  Experience  shows 
that  the  manufacture  of  liquor  can  be  controlled  by  law  more 
easily  than  its  sale,  and  this  prohibition  is  needed  in  order 
that  the  state  may  have  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  whole 
problem. 

The  state  can  better  afford  to  compensate  those  who  may  be 
injured  by  this  radical  change  in  its  policy  than  to  have  them 
continue  in  their  present  business.  Those  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  would  be  chiefly  *  such  as  were  compelled  to  suffer 
loss  on  the  plant  which  had  been  used  for  the  lawful  manu- 
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facture  of  liquor.  But,  with  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  the 
change  of  policy,  and  with  the  possibility  of  selling  out  to  the 
state,  probably  the  instances  requiring  compensation  would  not 
be  many.  In  any  case  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection 
to  “  just  compensation  ”  to  those  who  were  really  “  injured  ” 
by  the  change  in  the  state’s  policy.  But  the  promise  of  such 
compensation  would  lessen  their  opposition  to  the  new  law. 

Second  Proposition.  That,  in  the  interest  of  temperance, 
the  state  should  take  the  whole  liquor  business  into  its  own 
hands;  and  that  it  should  manufacture  pure  liquor,  and  sell  it 
—so  far  as,  in  its  judgment,  liquor  ought  to  be  manufactured 
and  sold — substantially  at  cost,  through  carefully  selected 
agents  who  should  have  no  hnancial  interest  in  their  sales,  and 
who  should  be  under  bonds  to  keep  the  law. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  state,  having  closed  all  private 
saloons,  should  itself  go  into  the  saloon  business;  but  that 
such  liquor  as  ought  to  be  sold  by  any  one  should  be  sold,  not 
by  private  parties,  but  by  the  state,  at  its  own  agency,  where 
no  drinking  should  be  allowed,  and  where  nothing  should  be 
said  or  done  to  induce  people  to  buy.  In  fact,  all  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  under  which  liquor  should  be  offered  for 
sale,  as  to  time  and  place  of  sale,  kind  and  quantity  to  be 
sold,  purchasers  to  whom  sales  may  be  made,  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  what  purposes, — all  of  these  things  should  be 
decided  by  the  state  and  that,  too,  in  the  interest  of  temperance. 
I  am  not  discussing  the  question  what  liquor  should  be  sold, 
or  recommending  that  any  liquor  at  all  shall  be  sold,  but 
simply  maintaining  that,  if  any  liquor  ought  to  be  sold,  this 
should  be  done  by  the  state  rather  than  by  private  parties. 

Naturally,  under  this  general  plan  of  state  control,  some 
states  would  open  the  doors  of  their  liquor  agencies  wider  than 
others.  So  the  question  arises  whether  a  state  like  New  York, 
Vol.  LXIV.  No.  256.  7 
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for  example,  adopting  the  plan  here  recommended,  would 
have  the  right  to  sell  liquor  as  a  beverage,  even  if  this  would 
promote  temperance  by  preventing  the  more  extensive  sale  of 
it  by  private  parties.  Before  answering  this  question,  let  us 
understand  what  is  meant  by  selling  liquor  “  as  a  beverage.” 
It  is  not,  certainly,  that  the  liquor  is  sold  to  some  one  who  de¬ 
clares  his  intention  to  use  it  in  this  way.  But  it  means  simply 
that  one  who  sells  the  liquor  has  reason  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  drunk  as  a  beverage.  This  is  often  true  of  the  agents  who 
sell  liquor  under  the  Maine  law.  Yet  the  state  of  Maine  has  a 
right  to  provide  a  liquor-selling  agency,  not  because  the  pur¬ 
chasers  declare  their  intention  to  use  the  liquor  for  medicinal, 
mechanical,  or  manufacturing  purposes,  but  simply  because  in 
this  way  the  state  seeks  to  diminish  the  amount  of  liquor 
drunk.  Just  so  the  state  of  New  York,  if  by  doing  so  it  could 
promote  temperance,  would  have  a  right  to  establish  agencies 
in  which  liquor  should  be  sold  and  no  questions  asked.  In  this 
matter,  so  long  as  the  state  puts  no  temptation  in  any  man’s 
way,  it  has  a  right  to  pursue  such  policy  as  will  best  promote 
temperance.  It  is  not  here  maintained-  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  any  state  to  sell  liquor  and  ask  no  questions,  or  that  this 
could  ever  be  done  in  the  interest  of  temperance.  These  arc 
matters  which  the  state  has  a  right  to  decide  for  itself. 

When  such  a  plan  of  state  control  as  that  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  proposed  to  the  citizens  of  a  state,  if  there  are  those 
to  whom  it  seems  wrong,  they  ought  to  oppose  it  by  their  in¬ 
fluence  and  their  vote.  But  when  they  have  voted,  if  they 
find  themselves  in  the  minority,  it  may  become  their  duty,  as 
good  citizens,  to  support  the  government  in  maintaining  the 
very  policy  whose  adoption  it  was  their  duty  to  oppose.  For 
it  is  now  their  duty  to  let  the  majority  rule.  If  the  majority 
ought  to  rule,  they  ought  to  have  a  fair  chance  to  do  so. 
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All  that  has  been  said  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  sell  liquor 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  manufacture  of  liquor. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  liquor  might  be  sold  according  to 
the  proposed  plan  for  state  control,  something  further  should 
be  said.  For  obvious  reasons  the  agents  intrusted  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  selling  in  the  name  of  the  state  should  be 
“  carefully  selected  ”  and  put  “  under  bonds  to  keep  the  law.” 
They  should  “have  no  financial  interest  in  their  sales,”  that 
they  might  not  be  tempted  to  sell  more  than  they  ought.  By 
selling  too  much  they  would  both  injure  the  purchasers  and 
misrepresent  the  state. 

How  about  the  suggestion  that  the  liquor  should  be  sold 
“  substantially  at  cost  ”  ?  This  cost  ”  may  be  regarded  as 
including  the  whole  expense  of  administering  the  law  under 
which  the  sale  should  be  made,  and  i)erhaps  there  should  be 
added  to  this  such  other  expenses  of  the  government  as  are 
directly  caused  by  the  drink-habit.  For  selling  ”  substantially 
at  cost  ”  there  are  two  reasons. 

1.  One  is,  that  in  its  sale  of  liquor  the  state  might  act,  and 
might  be  known  to  act,  purely  for  the  public  good.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  state  itself  would  need  to  be  delivered  from  the 
temptation  to  sell  liquor  for  the  profit  there  is  in  the  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  cast  its  whole  influence  as 
strongly  as  possible  for  temperance, — a  thing  which  it  could 
not  do  if  it  should  sell  liquor  at  a  profit,  for  in  that  case  it 
might  be  suspected  of  acting  from  a  lower  motive. 

2.  The  other  reason  for  selling  “  substantially  at  cost  ”  is 
that,  by  thus  reducing  its  price,  the  state  could  more  effective¬ 
ly  suppress  unlawful  selling.  The  large  profit  which  comes 
from  selling  liquor  at  a  high  price  is  what  tempts  men  to  sell 
unlawfully.  By  reducing  the  price  the  state  would  remove  this 
great  temptation.  And  it  could  so  discourage  the  purchase  of 
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liquor  in  other  ways  that  this  lowering  of  the  price  would  not 
lead  to  a  corresponding  increase  of  sales.  Some  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  abuse  their  privilege  and  purchase  liquor  at  the 
state  agency  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  they  now  purchase 
it  at  a  saloon.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  could 
get  it  anywhere  and  by  any  means  at  a  low  price  would  tend 
to  take  the  profit  out  of  the  illicit  liquor  business.  With  this 
accomplished,  the  liquor  interest  as  a  financial  power  would 
gradually  disappear. 

Third  Proposition.  That  the  state  should  provide,  by  a 
general  lanv,  such  minimum  of  regulation,  restriction,  and  pro¬ 
hibition  of  its  ozun  sales  of  liquor  as,  in  its  judgment,  mdy 
zvisely  he  applied  in  all  places  zvithin  its  borders;  and  should 
authorise  Counties,  tozvns,  cities,  and  zmrds  of  cities  to  add 
thereto  any  further  regulation,  restriction,  and  prohibition 
zvhich  they  might  deem  zvise. 

What  is  here  proposed  is  not  a  particular  law  either  for¬ 
bidding  the  sale  of  liquor  by  the  state,  or  permitting  its  sale, 
or  restricting  and  regulating  its  sale,  but  a  plan  whereby  the 
state  as  a  whole  and  the  local  community  would  both  have  a 
share  in  deciding  these  matters.  This  plan  would  secure  the 
advantages  of  both  state-wide  prohibition  and  local  option 
without  the  disadvantages  of  either.  It  would  give  the  state 
as  a  whole  less  law  and  more  enforcement  of  law  than  current 
prohibitory  enactments.  It  would  give  all  the  prohibition  that 
could  be  enforced  throughout  the  commonwealth.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  give  to  every  county,  town,  city,  and  ward  the 
privilege  of  having  just  as  much  more  of  regulation,  restric¬ 
tion,  and  prohibition  than  the  rest  of  the  state  as  its  citizens 
might  want.  In  every  place  it  would  thus  be  possible  to  enlarge 
the  state  law  and  to  tighten  its  grip.  The  government  would 
not  be  conducted  on  two  contradictory  policies,  as  is  the  case 
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in  Iowa  under  the  prohibitory  and  the  “  mulct  ”  laws.  But  the 
state  and  the  local  governments  would  be  moving  in  the  same 
direction,  with  the  privilege  granted  to  each  community  of 
going  as  much  farther  than  the  kate  as  it  should  choose.  This 
combination  of  a  general  law  with  the  home-rule  principle 
would  be  equally  adapted  to  places  where  the  temperance 
sentiment  is  weak  and  to  places  where  it  is  strong. 

Another  distinct  advantage  of  this  plan  would  be  its  edu¬ 
cating  influence,  for,  under  it,  each  community  would  have 
its  own  liquor  problem  to  solve.  The  fact  that,  within  certain 
limits,  it  could  apply  its  own  remedy,  would  raise  the  question 
in  each  community  how  far  it  should  go  beyond  the  state  law 
in  its  effort  to  save  itself  from  the  drink-evil.  To  answer  this 
question  intelligently  would  require  that  the  i>eople  should 
inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  consequences  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  their  midst.  Different  experiments  in  dealing  with  it 
would  be  tried  in  different  places.  In  some  places  restrictions 
and  deterrents  like  those  employed  under  the  company  system 
at  Bergen,  Norway,  might  be  adopted.  And  different  ex¬ 
periments  might  be  tried  at  different  times  in  the  same  place. 
The  results  of  all  these  experiments  would  be  compared. 
Temperance  workers  would  discuss  them,  and  whenever  they 
appealed  to  the  people  to  save  their  own  community  from 
the  drink-evil,  they  would  appeal  to  those  having  the  legal 
remedy,  as  well  as  the  moral,  in  their  own  hands.  All  of  these 
things  would  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  liquor 
problem,  and  would  tend  to  improvement  in  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  drink-evil. 

This  Plan  for  State  Control  of  the  Liquor  Business  appears 
to  me  to  possess  the  following  advantages : — 

1.  It  is  adapted  to  states  and  communities  in  every  con¬ 
dition  and  belief  and  practice. 
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2.  It  would  tend  to  educate  the  people  of  every  community 
in  temperance. 

3.  It  would  provide  laws  that  can  be  enforced  every¬ 
where. 

4.  It  would  take  the  financial  profit  out  of  the  liquor 
business. 

5.  It  would  abolish  the  liquor  saloon. 


Before  dismissing  the  subject,  let  us  inquire  whether  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  any  such  policy  as  this  will  ever  be 
adopted.  I  think  it  is  evident  that  some  such  policy  would 
be  the  natural  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  experiments  in 
temperance  legislation  that  have  been  tried  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  That  such  a  comparison  will  be  made  and  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  in  the  near  future  there  is  no  question  for 
the  following  reasons : — 

1.  These  experiments  were  made  because  each  of  them 
in  its  turn  was  regarded  by  a  goodly  number  of  temperance 
people  as  a  solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  And  so  long 
as  the  supporters  of  each  of  the  several  methods  of 
action  entertained  this  view,  it  was  not  strange  that  they  de¬ 
clined  to  cooperate  with  those  who  supported  some  other 
method.  The  temperance  army  came  to  be  divided  into  com¬ 
peting  or  hostile  camps.  Thus  it  remained  until  each  method 
had  a  fair  trial,  and  none  of  them  accomplished  what  its 
friends  expected. 

2.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  good  people  in  temperance  work,  as  in 
other  efforts  for  the  uplifting  of  men.  The  same  people  who 
disregard  old  party  affiliations,  that  they  may  cooperate  in 
electing  honest  men  to  office,  and  favor  the  federation  of  the 
churches  for  Christian  work,  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  for  the 
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promotion  of  temperance.  And  their  number  is  increasing. 
Indeed,  the  latest  temperance  organization,  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  is  founded  on  this  principle.  Its  influence  is  already 
bringing  leading  temperance  men  and  women  into  coopera¬ 
tion.  In  addressing  one  of  its  conventions  the  eminent  Pro¬ 
hibition  leader  and  editor,  Mr.  John  G.  Woolley,  said : — 

“For  the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence  I  considered  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  a  compromise  and  a  mistake.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  some  of 
you  were  holding  similar  misjudgments  of  the  Prohibition  party. 
You  said  it  was  harsh,  narrow  and  unpractical.  Both  of  us  were 
right  Both  of  us  were  wrong.  ...  I  saw  that  the  great  reform  must 
fall  unless  the  unformed  but  friendly  sentiment  and  the  full-fiedged 
logic  of  the  movement  could  be  gripped  by  organization  and  made  to 
work  together  for  the  mighty  end  in  view.  For  two  years  the  keynote 
of  my  paper  has  been  cooperation.  .  .  .  And  I  have  come  to  this  con¬ 
vention  on  purpose  to  take  off  my  hat  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  as 
the  most  sane,  safe  and  successful  application  of  the  prohibition  doc¬ 
trine  the  world  has  ever  known.  .  .  .  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  are  not  rivals,  but  cogs  in  the  same  wheel.” 

Another  competent  witness  to  this  growing  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  is  Mr.  William  E.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  who  has 
published  an  article  on  “  The  Era  of  Good  Feeling  in  Tem¬ 
perance  Work,”  in  which  he  says : — 

“The  temperance  reform  is  getting  down  to  ‘team  work,'  and 
'  team  work  ’  does  not  consist  in  chewing  the  ears  of  the  other  horse. 
‘Team  work’  naturally  breeds  fellowship  as  well  as  efficiency.  The 
net  result  has  been  the  creation  of  an  era  of  good  feeling  in  the  re¬ 
form,  such  as  it  has  not  known  in  its  history.” 

Cooperation  among  those  temperance  people  who  have  been 
in  hostile  camps  is  certainly  coming. 

3.  But  when  this  cooperation  comes,  there  will  come  with  it 
a  candid  and  careful  comparison  of  the  several  experiments 
in  temperance  legislation,  and  as  a  result  the  best  features 
from  the  various  systems  will  be  retained  in  a  new  com¬ 
bination. 
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Toward  such  a  consummation  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
surely  and  steadily  moving.  When  we  reach  it  the  great 
cause  of  temperance  will  have  such  an  opportunity  as  it  never 
had  before.  Meantime  an  understanding  of  the  movement 
we  are  in  will  prepare  us  for  leadership.  If  we  keep  our  eyes 
on  this  goal  of  temperance  legislation,  we  shall  lead  with 
wisdom  and  hope  and  courage.  Others  will  follow.  A  great 
many  of  the  plain  people  will  follow.  They  have  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  current  methods  of  dealing  with  the  drink-evil,  but 
they  will  rally  to  the  support  of  a  new  policy  that  appeals  to 
their  common  sense  as  sane,  practical,  and  thoroughgoing. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  ERA. 

BY  RAYMOND  L.  BRIDGMAN. 

In  this  article  the  proposition  is  maintained,  that,  in  the 
natural  development  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth,  no 
era  of  the  unmeasured  past  or  of  the  unfathomable  future  has 
been,  or  will  be,  equal  in  importance  to  the  era  in  which  we 
are  now  living.  The  word  “  natural  ”  is  used,  in  order  to 
admit  that  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  as  supernatural  is  more  important.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  that  supernatural  event,  the  proposition  here 
maintained  is,  that  no  era  of  human  history,  past  or  future, 
will  ever,  in  historic  retrospect,  equal  in  importance  the  era  of 
which  these  current  years  are  a  part.  This  is  the  fact  which 
makes  this  era  of  supreme  importance,  namely,  that  it  is 
witnessing  the  organization  of  the  human  race  into  one  formal 
political  body,  with  political  organs  for  the  service  of  the 
entire  race.  When  this  process  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  race,  as  one  complete  and  organic  whole,  will  be  supplied, 
as  other  adequately  endowed  political  bodies  are  supplied, 
with  the  three  political  departments — no  more  and  no  less — 
which  are  indispensable  for  the  necessary  service  of  the 
political  body;  namely,  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the 
executive.  This  generation  is  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the 
generations  of  men,  from  primitive  man  to  the  end  of  human 
life  on  the  planet,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  being  on  earth  during  the  most  important  era  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  race.  Other  generations  may  well  envy  us 
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our  privilege.  If  any  nien  in  the  past  foresaw  this  age,  they 
must  have  longed  to  see  it  actually  present.  Hereafter,  men, 
looking  back  upon  the  critical  years,  will  wish  that  they  had 
been  here  to  share  in  the  development. 

This  is  the  broad  truth  which  is  maintained  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  following,  that  all  of  the  historic  forces  in  the  past _ 

whatever  is  involved  in  political  history,  in  invention,  in  trade, 
travel,  and  social  intercourse,  in  official  national  relations,  and 
in  all  other  human  activities  which  bring  men  together — 
converge  upon  this  era  to  the  end  of  bringing  all  the  nations 
into  one  organic  Whole.  After  that  organization  shall  have 
been  accomplished,  then,  whatever  development  may  occur  in 
the  millions  of  years  which  may  remain  to  mankind  upon  the 
earth  will  see  only  improvement  upon,  or  modification  of,  con¬ 
ditions  established  or  consequent  upon  the  immensely  im¬ 
portant  era  through  which  mankind  is  now  passing.  Doubtless 
it  will  be  true  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  race  will  be  far 
greater  in  years  to  come  than  in  any  of  the  years  of  this  era. 
Doubtless  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  future  will  far 
exceed  those  of  our  day.  But  those  improved  conditions  will 
be  the  outcome  of  forces  now)  operative,  and  their  direction 
will  have  been  shaped  largely  by  the  occurrences  of  this  era. 
The  organization  of  mankind  into  one  political  body  must  be 
the  most  important  fact  possible  in  the  development  of  the 
race,  just  as  the  fact  of  existence  is  more  important  than  any 
subsequent  facts  growing  out  of,  and  conditioned  upon,  ex¬ 
istence.  Again,  the  word  “  era  ”  is  used  to  cover  this  period 
of  formal  development,  and  in  the  history  of  mankind  a 
hundred  years,  or  even  half  a  millennium,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  long.  Yet,  such  has  been  the  recent  rapid  progress  of  the 
visible  movement  toward  organized  unity,  much  faster  than 
seemed  at  first  to  be  possible,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  predict 
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that  even  one  hundred  years  will  see  long  strides  toward  the 
full  realization  of  the  ideal  unity. 

So  much  for  laying  out  the  proposition  to  be  demonstrated. 
Niow;  for  the  demonstration.  First,  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
organization  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  world  is  in 
actual  progress,  that  it  has  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a 
generation,  and  that  the  advance  of  the  movement  in  recent 
years  has  been  rapid.  To  get  the  idea  clearly  in  mind,  let  it 
be  remarked  that  the  law  of  a  state  or  a  nation  is  the  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  the  people  who  make  the  state  or  the  nation. 
This  will  fit  a  democracy.  In  the  case  of  other  forms  of 
government,  the  law  is  the  will  of  the  governing  power, 
.whatever  it  may  be.  World  law,  therefore,  is  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  world,  or  of  the  nations  which,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  may  be  said  practically  to  represent  the  world.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  group  of  nations  which  would  be  commonly  accepted 
as  representing  the  world  has  put  its  will  on  record,  there  is 
an  expression  of  world  law. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  there  is  not  yet  any  world 
legislature.  One  is  coming  some  time,  but  it  is  not  here  yet. 
How,  then,  has  the  world  will  been  expressed?  By  inter¬ 
national  conferences  and  congresses.  The  entire  field  of 
international  law  is  another  illustration  which  might  be  used; 
but  it  is  not  used  here,  because  that  law  has  never  been 
adopted  as  a  formal  code,  ratified  by  the  great  nations,  and 
better  illustrations  exist  which  conform  to  the  requirement  of 
definite  propositions  ratified  by  the  different  governments  of 
the  great  nations. 

Over  thirty  of  these  international  conferences  and  con¬ 
gresses  of  an  official  nature  have  been  held  since  1815.  No 
account  is  made  of  g^eat  international  gatherings  of  an  un¬ 
official  nature,  like  the  long  series  of  universal  peace  con- 
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grcsses  or  the  numerous  scientific  or  trade  gatherings  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  which  have  had  their  part  in  bringing 
the  nations  together;  nor  yet  of  the  fraternal  and  religious 
conventions,  with  delegates  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
whose  occasional  assembling  has  developed  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  race,  overriding  all  barriers  of  distance,  climate, 
race,  and  religion.  Reference  here  is  made  to  the  strictly 
official  gatherings  which  have  formally  represented  the 
nations,  and  have  given  a  formal  and  representative  character 
to  whatever  has  been  done.  Some  of  these  gatherings  have 
included  only  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  such  as  that  which 
settled  the  political  status  of  Europe,  in  1815,  at  the  end  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Others,  such  as  have  been  held  re¬ 
peatedly  in  Washington  and  in  different  European  capitals, 
have  represented  a  larger  number  of  nations,  even  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  Most  comprehensive  of  all  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  Postal  Union,  which  includes  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  capable  of  having  a  government  to  act  for 
the  people.  Presumably  about  equal  to  that  will  prove  to  be 
the  second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  which  has  just 
been  held,  at  which  were  represented  all  of  the  great  nations 
which  shared  the  deliberations  of  the  first,  and  which  also 
included  the  nations  of  South  America,  which  were  not  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  historic  con¬ 
ference  at  The  Hague,  in  1899,  which  established  the  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  fact  of  world  legislation  can 
be  found  than  in  the  case  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
because  it  includes  all  of  the  nations  whose  expression  of  will 
has  taken  a  definite  form,  which  form  has  been  ratified  by 
every  one  of  them,  and  whose  plan  of  action  is  in  daily  opera¬ 
tion  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  every  day  of  the  year. 
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bringing  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  for  the  peace,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  progress  of  the  whole.  That  expression  of  world 
will  was  reached  by  an  official  body  of  delegates  meeting  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1874.  For  practical  purposes,  that 
delegate  body  was  in  historic  line  of  development  of  a  true 
world  legislature.  Present  intelligence  is  at  such  a  low  stage, 
compared  with  the  common  jealousy  for  national  sovereignty 
as  an  absolute  attribute,  that  the  propositions  of  the  body 
were  referred  to  the  home  governments  for  ratification.  When 
the  ratifications  had  been  made,  then  there  was  a  formal  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  will  of  the  nations.  That  method  of  procedure 
has  been  observed  in  every  case  of  world  legislation  thus  far. 
The  international  gathering  has  been  devoid  of  legislative 
power.  It  has  the  power  of  preparation  of  the  form  of  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  of  submitting  them  to  the  home  governments  for 
ratification.  Very  likely  that  method  will  continue  to  be  ob¬ 
served  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  the  present  jealousy  for 
national  sovereignty  promises  to  continue,  and  to  hinder  the 
grant  to  this  international  conference  of  true  legislative 
power.  But,  when  the  true  situation  shall  be  better  under¬ 
stood,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  true 
legislature  for  the  world  in  the  international  relations  of  its 
parts,  just  as  we  have  a  true  legislature  for  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  in  all  interstate 
relations.  World  sovereignty  does  not  conflict  with  national 
sovereignty,  and,  when  the  world’s  statesmen  are  educated 
upon  this  point,  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  they  will  make 
no  objections  to  the  formal  exercise  of  legislative  power  by 
the  world  representative  body. 

To  return  to  other  instances  of  world  legislation,  for  the  re¬ 
assurance  of  those  to  whom  the  main  proposition  of  an 
organized  political  unity  of  the  world  may  seem  a  mere  idle 
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dream.  Omitting  instances  of  less  importance,  and  coming 
down  to  1856,  the  Congress  of  Paris  established  the  inter¬ 
national  status  of  Europe  after  the  Crimean  War.  In  1864 
many  nations  were  represented  by  the  Congress  at  Geneva 
which  organized  the  International  Red  Cross  Society.  In 
1868  the  Congress  of  St.  Petersburg,  including  official 
representatives  of  many  nations,  agreed  upon  propositions 
which  were  ratified  by  the  nations,  putting  restrictions  upon 
certain  barbarities  of  war.  In  1875,  in  Paris,  was  held  the 
Metrical  Diplomatic  Congress,  which  provided  that  a  general 
conference  on  weights  and  measures  should  meet  at  Paris  at 
least  once  in  six  years,  setting  a  precedent,  in  this  respect, 
for  what  is  proposed  for  the  whole  world  for  general  subjects 
of  world  action.  In  1885,  by  invitation  of  the  United  States, 
twenty-six  nations  met  at  Washington  to  agree  upon  a  prime 
meridian.  Numerous  other  illustrations  might  be  added,  in¬ 
cluding  several  in  1906,  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  to  the 
mind  of  any  doubter.  World  legislation  has  occurred  re¬ 
peatedly,  but  only  by  irregular  gatherings  called  for  some 
specific  purpose,  whose  propositions  have  been  ratified  by  the 
home  governments. 

Regarding  the  world  judiciary,  such  a  department  does  not 
yet  exist,  nor  can  such  progress  toward  it  be  shown  as  toward 
world  legislation.  Yet  the  world  already  has  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  in  successful  operation.  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  “court,”  this  is  not  a  court;  but  the  judicial  nature  of 
its  function  and  the  exalted  ideas  which  inhere  in  the  word 
“  court  ”  made  that  word  the  fitting  one  to  use  when  a  name 
was  wanted  for  the  new  body.  Really,  the  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration  is  a  department  of  the  world  executive,  just  as 
a  state  board  of  arbitration  is  a  branch  of  its  executive 
service.  It  is  probable,  nevertheless,  that  out  of  this  Court 
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of  Arbitration  will  be  evolved  a  true  world  court.  Demand 
for  genuine  court  service  will  surely  arise  as  soon  as  there  is 
world  law  to  pass  upon,  for  it  is  inevitable  that  nations  should 
have  differences,  if  not  quarrels,  and  there  must  be  some 
recognized  official  body  to  decide  whether  the  expressed  world 
law  has  a  certain  interpretation  and  application.  Already 
there  is  agitation  for  the  codification  of  international  law.  The 
Interparliamentary  Union  asks  for  it,  and,  as  soon  as  that 
codification  shall  have  been  established,  there  will  surely 
arise  cases  demanding  the  exercise  of  court  functions.  Then, 
with  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  already  in  practical 
operation,  it  will  be  most  natural  for  the  nations  to  put  upon  it 
the  genuine  judicial  function,  to  change  its  nature  to  meet  the 
need,  and  thus  formally  to  set  up  the  world’s  judiciary  de¬ 
partment.  Already  the  way  is  paved  so  easily  and  naturally 
that  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  would  not  come  as  a 
novel  or  unwise  step  to  men  conversant  with  world  politics 
and  progress,  but  it  would  accord  with  the  common  sense  of 
practical  men,  and  would  evidently  be  a  step  which  would 
be  most  likely  to  secure  justice  to  the  opposing  nations. 

Regarding  the  world  executive,  the  outlook  is  even  now 
clear,  as  to  precedents  already  established,  and  the  lines  seem 
to  project  themselves  into  the  future  with  considerable  definite¬ 
ness,  though  the  natural  fear  of  a  world  emperor  or  arbitrary' 
central  power — if  the  imperial  policy  of  conquest  and  annexa¬ 
tion  is  to  prevail — might  easily  fill  the  mind  of  the  average 
patriot  with  alarm.  But  the  outlook  is  positive  that  there  will 
never  be  a  world  emperor.  More  than  that,  the  prospect  is 
manifestly  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  for  the  final 
establishment  of  the  office  of  a  supreme  world  executive,  who 
shall  be  the  coordinating  head  of  many  previously  existing 
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world  executive  departments,  which  will  have  been  in  exercise 
for  the  unquestionable  benefit  of  all  the  nations. 


Now  for  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  the  germ  of  the 
world  executive  department  is  actually  in  sight.  Rather, 
there  is  more  than  one  germ,  each  inde|)endent  of  the  other, 
but  each  performing  true  world  executive  functions  by 
direction  of  the  expressed  will  of  the  nations,  that  is,  by  world 
law.  World  law  has  already  created  the  world  executive  de¬ 
partment.  Here  is  the  illustration.  The  International  Postal 
Union,  established  in  1874  by  the  will  of  the  world,  has  a 
permanent  secretary.  His  office  is  in  Berne,  Switzerland. 
He  is  an  executive  officer,  not  of  any  one  nation,  but  of  all 
the  nations  which  are  in  that  Union,  and  they  comprise  all 
the  world.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  genuine  world  executive 
officer,  formally  establishfed  by  the  expressed  will  of  the 
world.  That  is,  under  an  act  of  world  legislation,  by  a  body 
which  is  in  the  historic  line  of  development  toward  a  world 
legislature,  there  has  been  set  up  a  genuine  executive  office. 
This  shows  that  the  development  of  the  world  executive  de¬ 
partment  need  not  begin  with  a  world  emperor,  or  even  a 
world  president,  but  that,  like  all  products  of  long-continued 
evolution,  it  originates  in  a  germ  so  small  that  its  true  nature 
and  function  are  not  recognized  at  the  time  of  establishment, 
but  only  as  the  years  reveal  the  wonderful  reality. 

Another  germ  of  the  world  executive  department  exists  in 
the  case  of  the  International  Committee  of  Weights  and 
Measures.  On  May  20,  1875,  a  convention  was  signed  by 
seventeen  of  the  nineteen  nations  which  were  represented  at 
the  Diplomatic  Metrical  Conference  at  Paris.  This  con¬ 
vention  provided  for  the  support,  at  the  cost  of  the  contracting 
nations,  jointly,  of  a  permanent  international  bureau  of 
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weights  and  measures,  which  should  be  neutral  and  should 
have  a  permanent  location  near  Paris.  An  international  com¬ 
mittee  of  fourteen  persons,  from  the  nations  making  the 
contract,  were  to  have  exclusive  direction  of  this  bureau.  The 
conference  itself  meets  every  six  years.  Thus,  in  this  executive 
committee,  there  is  another  unquestionable  world  executive 
organ,  as  far  as  the  seventeen  nations  represent  the  world,  and 
the  case  is  sufficiently  general  for  an  illustration. 

These  illustrations  seem  to  foretell  the  line  by  which  the 
world  executive  department  will  be  developed.  Under  the 
operation  of  the  will  of  the  nations  in  establishing  other  world 
bodies,  such  as  the  International  Postal  Union  and  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  there  will  be 
created  executive  secretaries,  or  whatever  term  be  applied  to 
the  office,  to  act  as  such  officials  act  in  connection  with  regular 
national  or  state  commissions,  such  as  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  perfectly  familiar  with.  These  will  be  true 
executive  officers,  but  of  a  decidedly  subordinate  grade,  as 
they  are  in  the  existing  instances  cited.  As  world  depart¬ 
ments  multiplied,  there  would  be  need  of  comprehensive 
supervision  and  coordination  of  their  results,  so  that  the  con¬ 
dition  and  progress  of  the  world  as  an  organic  whole  might 
be  studied  and  understood.  Out  of  the  necessities  of  this 
situation  there  would  arise  the  office  of  commissioner-in-chief, 
as  central  official  over  all  the  others.  Whether,  such  official 
would  ever  hold  relations  to  the  world  legislature  correspond¬ 
ing  to  those  of  our  national  and  state  executive  chiefs  toward 
the  national  and  state  legislatures,  and  whether  he  would  have 
power  over  the  world  police  corresponding  to  the  rank  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  over  the  army  and  navy,  and 
similar  details.  Would  be  determined  by  the  evolution  of  the 
times,  about  which  there  is  no  occasion  now  to  be  concerned. 
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What  seems  clear  at  present  is  that  the  world  executive  de¬ 
partment  is  already  in  practical  existence,  and  has  been  for 
almost  a  generation,  in  an  obscure  way,  serving  all  the 
nations  and  arousing  no  apprehensions,  and,  further,  that  the 
development  of  this  department  will  proceed  slowly  and 
humbly  as  bureaus  or  commissions  are  created  which  need 
constant  executive  service.  Thus  we  have  the  demonstration 
of  the  political  organization  of  the  world  into  one  Working 
body  as  already  visibly  in  progress,  and  the  records  of  the  last 
few  years,  with  frequent  world  conferences  of  official  dele¬ 
gates,  show  that  the  progress  has  been  rapid. 

This  proposition  of  the  practical  organization  of  the  world 
into  one  body  is  manifestly  the  broadest  and  deepest  political 
proposition  which  ever  has  arisen  or  ever  can  arise.  It  comes 
at  the  time  when  international  forces  of  many  kinds — apolitical, 
commercial,  industrial,  religious,  scientific,  fraternal  and  social 
•-—are  hurrying  all  the  nations  into  a  closeness  of  contact 
utterly  unknown  to  the  previous  generations.  It  has  now 
reached  a  prominence  where  it  challenges  attention,  not  only 
as  the  greatest  political  proposition  possible  for  humamty  to 
entertain,  but  as  now  actually  becoming  urgent  in  consequence 
of  the  development  already  accomplished  toward  this  formal 
organization,  and  of  the  pressing  problems  which  will  engage 
attention  at  the  coming  international  conferences  which  will 
surely  follow  the  first  and  second  conferences  at  The  Hague. 

Two  of  the  propositions  most  discussed  latterly  are  the 
limitation  of  armaments  and  a  general  arbitration  treaty. 
Upon  both  of  these  the  progress  of  the  political  organization 
of  the  world  has  weighty  bearing.  With  that  process  further 
advanced,  there  would  be  no  doubt  not  only  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments,  but  of  complete  disarmament.  The  discussion 
of  a  general  arbitration  treaty  would  be  needless,  because  it 
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would  be  behind  the  times.  Both  of  these  results  would  be 
secured  through  the  development  of  the  world  court  for  the 
interpretation  andl  application  of  world  law.  No  better 
illustration,  both  as  regards  theory  and  practice,  can  be  found 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  Our  several  states  are  abso¬ 
lutely  sovereign  in  regard  to  all  matters  upon  which  they  have 
not  specifically  ceded  their  sovereignty  to  the  United  States. 
Yet  war  between  them  is  forever  impossible.  That  is  not 
because  the  fighting  spirit  has  ceased  to  burn,  or  because 
jealousy  of  individual  rights  has  no  occasion,  or  because  mis¬ 
understandings  do  not  arise,  but  solely  because  there  is  a 
recognized  judicial  tribunal,  superior  to  the  states,  to  which 
they  can  take  their  differences,  and  be  assured  that  justice 
will  be  awarded,  as  far  as  human  nature  in  its  best  estate  is 
capable.  State  sovereignty  is  preserved  within  its  proper 
sphere.  Rights  are  completely  and  promptly,  peacefully  and 
economically,  secured,  compared  with  the  injustice,  the  delay, 
the  extravagance,  and  the  horrors  of  war.  Between  these 
forty-five  sovereignties  which  are  under  the  United  States 
flag,  war  is  forever  irfipossible  under  a  government  which  has 
for  many  years  been  a  practical,  working  success. 

As  a  peace  proposition,  therefore,  the  organization  of  the 
world  is  the  most  efficient  method  yet  proposed.  Though  its 
approach  to  the  problem  of  prevention  of  war  might  seem  to 
be  indirect,  yet  it  would  be  the  shortest  cut,  the  safest  reliance, 
and  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  plans  proposed.  World 
organization  includes  all  that  the  peace  movement  includes, 
and  far  more.  The  occupation  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  as  such  a  court,  would  be  gone  after  world  unity  were 
accomplished,  because  of  its  higher  function  as  a  true  world 
court  to  pass  upon  world  law  in  general,  not  merely  upon 
national  differences  which  threatened  to  become  the  occasion 
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of  war.  Peace  betwieen  the  nations  would  be  as  secure  as  it 
is  between  the  states  of  the  United  States,  and  no  nation 
would  overturn  the  prescribed  order  of  procedure,  and  fly  to 
war  with  its  neighbor,  any  more  than  one  of  our  states  thinks 
of  a  resort  to  arms  when  it  has  a  difference  with  its  neighbor. 
The  world  court  would  be  the  resort  of  all. 

Right  in  the  path  to  the  desired  organization  of  the  nations 
as  one,  stands  the  doctrine  and  claim  of  absolute  national 
sovereignty.  In  our  own  country  the  persistence  of  the  hdd 
upon  state  sovereignty  indicates  that  the  persistence  of  the 
claim  of  the  nations  would  be  much  more  marked  and  pro¬ 
longed,  especially  since  racial  jealousies  and  prejudices  would 
be  far  more  strongly  operative.  But  just  as  state  sovereignty 
is  right  within  its  limits,  and  yet  has  limits  beyond  which  Tt  is 
untenable,  so  national  sovereignty  has  its  rights,  and  also  its 
limitations,  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire 
body  of  mankind  as  an  organized  whole.  In  the  right  ad¬ 
justment  of  local  and  central  rights  and  powers,  no  conflict 
would  arise  and  no  fears  would  be  justified,  just  as  they  arc 
not  warranted  in  the  right  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  our 
state  and  national  governments.  Nations  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  world  sovereignty.  They 
would  retain  all  of  their  present  national  sovereigpity  as  far  as 
related  to  the  power  of  the  government  over  their  own  citizens, 
and  they  cannot  claim  any  more  power  now,  rightfully,  than 
if  they  came  up  to  the  higher  plane  and  admitted,  what  all 
nations  now  theoretically  deny,  the  existence  of  world 
sovereignty.  The  adjustment  of  relations,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
states  and  the  nation,  is  to  be  made  calmly  and  judicially, 
with  absolute  assurance  that  the  balance  of  local  and  central 
rights  and  duties  would  ultimately  secure  the  largest  local 
activity  and  prosperity  with  the  general  well-being  of  the  or- 
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ganized  whole.  Until  that  security  was  attained,  there  would 
be  constant  agitation  for  justice. 

As  the  United  States  offers  the  conspicuous  working  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  in  bringing  the 
nations  into  an  organized  whole,  it  is  for  the  United  States  to 
exert  its  influence  upon  the  other  nations  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  end.  The  one  proposition  which  is  in  line 
with  the  development  of  the  world  unity  is  that  which  stands 
first  in  the  list  of  five  prepared  by  the  Interparliamentary 
Union, — that  for  a  regular  international  congress  or  parlia¬ 
ment  with  recommendatory  powers.  It  is  now  the  idea  of 

V 

those  active  in  the  movement  that  the  Hag^e  Conference  itself 
should  become  this  regular  delegate  body  of  the  nations,  with 
power  to  frame  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  nations 
for  their  ratification,  out  of  which,  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment,  is  expected  to  grow  a  true  world  legislature.  This 
proposition  was  one  submitted  to  President  Roosevelt  in 
September,  1904,  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  after  its 
first  session  in  this  country  (at  St.  Louis),  and  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  invitation  sent  out  in  October,  1904,  by  Secretary 
John  Hay,  by  direction  of  President  Roosevelt,  to  the  nations, 
inviting  them  to  a  second  conference  at  The  Hag^.  It  may, 
therefore,  fittingly  be  termed  the  Anierican  proposition.  It 
was  indorsed  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  on  initiative 
from  the  United  States  (by  Congressman  Richard  Bartholdt 
of  Missouri),  and  it  has  such  standing  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  all  workers  for  the  political 
unity  of  the  world  as  their  most  vital  measure.  This  is  the 
status,  at  this  important  hour,  of  the  greatest  political  propo¬ 
sition  possible  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  EFFECTIVE  BLEND  OF  THE  OLD  AND  THE 
NEW  EVANGELISM. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  FRANCIS  LITTLE  HAYES,  D.D. 

The  term  “evangelism  ”  refers  to  methods  of  working  and 
to  substance  of  truth  presented  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
people  to  Christ  and  the  Christian  life.  There  is  on  the  one 
hand,  even  within  the  church  itself,  a  widespread  distrust  of 
the  old  evangelistic  methods;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
anxious  fear  of  the  new  setting  and  the  change  of  emphasis 
now  given,  in  many  quarters,  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
There  is  a  general  disposition  to  apply  to  the  field  of  evangel¬ 
ism  the  view  expressed  in  Lowell’s  familiar  lines : — 

“  New  occasions  teach  new  duties ; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth ; 

They  must  upward  still  and  onward 
Who  would  keep  abreast  with  truth.” 

But  the  old  evangelism  has  done  good;  the  new  is  com¬ 
paratively  untried.  How  much  of  the  old  must  be  retained  if 
we  are  not  to  lose  the  success  of  the  past  ?  How  much  of  the 
new  must  be  accepted  in  order  to  continue  and  enlarge  that 
success  in  the  future  ? 

There  are  three  general  principles  that  bear  upon  this 
question. 

(a)  History  has  taught  that  it  is  unsafe  to  surrender  un¬ 
reservedly  to  the  leadership  of  the  Zeitgeist.  “The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  age  ’’ — in  other  words,  the  tendency  of  the 
times  in  the  realm  of  philosophy  and  religfion — is  untrust¬ 
worthy,  because,  like  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  it  goes  to 
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extremes ;  it  is  never  the  ultimate  truth,  being  always  subject 
to  reaction;  it  stands,  therefore,  ever  in  need  of  correction. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  always  something  in  it  to  be  reckoned 
with,  because  it  is  a  struggle,  more  or  less  vague,  to  correct 
an  error  in  the  prevailing  conception  of  truth. 

(6)  There  is  an  historical  progress,  but  there  is  also  an 
historical  continuity.  To-day  is  the  offspring  of  yesterday. 
You  cannot  cut  the  present  apart  from  the  past.  The  old  is 
inot  abandoned,  but  reset  in  the  framework  of  the  living 
present,  so  that  both  truth  and  institutions  have  ever  the 
freshness  of  youth,  with  the  authority  and  prestige  of  age. 

(c)  There  is  a  Freshman  stage  of  intellectual  independence. 
Its  cry  is,  I  know  it  all;  my  elders  are  wrong.  Wisdom  was 
born  with  my  generation;  former  generations  are  discredited. 
But  this  is  ever  the  callow  cry  of  a  stage  of  development  to 
be  outgrown. 

These  principles,  taken  together,  establish  the  axiom  that 
the  old  can  never  be  independent  of  the  new,  and  the  new  can 
never  be  independent  of  the  old.  It  follows  that  the  old 
evangelism  that  is  not  also  new  and  the  new;  evangelism  that 
is  not  also  old  can  never  be  effective.  The  truly  open  mind 
must  have  windows  both  in  the  front  and  ip  the  rear  of  its 
edifice.  To  the  open-minded  who  look  with  even  balance  both 
forward  and  backward  the  problem  is  to  find  the  effective 
blend  of  the  old  and  the  new  evangelism. 

What,  now,  are  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  new 
evangelism  that  need  balancing  with  their  counterparts  in  the 
old?  ■  !  ' 

I.  There  is  a  new  emphasis  upon  childhood.  It  is  in 
some  respects  a  discovery  of  our  age  that  religion  is  to  find 
childhood  its  most  fruitful  recruiting  ground.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  church  must  lay  much  stress  upon,  and  may 
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expect  large  returns  from,  quiet  nurture.  But  it  is  already 
acknowledged  by  one  of  the  spokesmen  ^  of  the  newer  think¬ 
ing  that  evangelism  without  sufficient  vitality  to  reach  the 
mature  will  ultimately  lack  power  to  reach  even  the  children  of 
Christians.  No  statistics  justify  faithlessness  in  presenting 
’  the  appeal  of  the  gospel  to  the  mature.  Jesus’  assertion  that 
in  order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  men  must  become 
as  little  children  implies  that  they  may  become  as  little  chil¬ 
dren.  When  I  sat  down  to  write  these  lines,  I  had  just  come 
from  the  presence  of  a  man  who  has  lived  for  seventy-five 
years  indifferent  to  religion,  who  this  very  week  has  accepted 
Christ  with  the  faith  of  a  child.  “  When  Guthrie,  as  he  lay 
a-dying,  asked  the  watchers  to  ‘  sing  a  bairn’s  hymn,’  he  was 
revealing  the  whole  secret.  The  child  in  us  is  our  doorway  to 
the  Infinite.” 

What  is  needed  is  not,  therefore,  a  substitution,  but  an 
addition;  not  an  exchange,  but  a  blend. 

II.  The  second  characteristic  of  the  new,  evangelism  is  its 
emphasis  upon  the  love  of  God, — an  emphasis  that  has  seemed 
sometimes  to  forget  his  holiness.  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  has 
been  so  emphatic  a  preacher  of  the  love  and  miercy  of  God 
that  he  is  by  many  regarded  as  practically  a  Universalist ;  but 
in  his  volume  of  City  Temple  Sermons  is  a  passage  that  has 
especial  significance,  coming  from  such  a  source.  In  calling 
attention  to  the  danger  of  an  extreme,  he  says :  “  We  preach 
God’s  love  and  forget  his  holiness.  God  has  become  to  us 
a  being  whose  stock  in  trade  is  mercy,  who  is  ever  waiting  to 
forgave,  and  whose  love  is  such  that  he  will  ever  spare  the 
loved,  however  heinous  may  be  the  transgression  against  him¬ 
self.  That  is  not  scriptural,  that  is  not  tlie  truth  concerning 
the  God  whom  Jesus  came  to  declare.  Love  is  an  ingfredient 

*  Professor  Coe,  Religion  of  the  Mature  Mind. 
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and  an  expression  of  His  holiness,  but  it  is  a  love  that  will  not 
spare  the  loved.  When  wie  sin  against  Him  we  sin  to  our  own 
hurt.  True,  there  is  a  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge, 
but  equally  true  it  is  that  there  is  a  wrath  of  God  revealed 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  mien.  In  the 
present  day,  views  of  God  need  a  certain  readjustment;  a 
proper  emphasis  is  to  be  given  to  both  aspects  of  the  character  ' 
of  Him  whom  we  worship,  the  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth 
eternity.  God  is  love,  God  is  holiness;  therefore  it  is  that 
the  Lord  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire  ”  (p.  193). 

No  evangelism  has  ever  been  effective  that  does  not  blend 
the  love  of  God  and  the  wrath  of  God,  and  none  in  this  age  of 
the  world  will  prove  generally  effective  that  does  not  make 
plain  the  fact  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  expressed  not  in 
offended  irritability  but  in  the  operation  of  inexorable  law. 
The  effective  evangelism  of  the  future  will  always  teach  that 
sin  is  suicidal.  It  is  a  disease,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  fatal  without  its  antidote.  “  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ; 
but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life.” 

III.  The  third  characteristic  of  the  new,  evangelism  is  its 
emphasis  upon  the  ethical  and  the  social. 

Serious  men  among  those  with  eyes  to  the  front  are 
questioning  “whether  ethical  endeavor  apart  from  faith  has 
ever  succeeded  at  all.”^  One  of  the  sanest  of  progressive 
Christian  thinkers  *  has  just  said,  “  Vastly  important  and  urgent 
are  the  claims  of  the  outward,  but  when  all  is  said  it  is  by  the 
inner  conditions  that  religion  triumjphs.”  These  words  are 
true  both  to  the  New  Testament  and  to  experience. 

Effective  evangelism  must  be  directed  primarily  to  these 
inner  conditions.  “  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love.”  Ethics 

^  R.  J.  Campbell. 

*  J.  Brierley,  Problems  of  Living,  page  246. 
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are  the  fruit;  the  root  lies  in  the  inner  spiritual  conditions. 
Can  there  be  any  well-informed  challenge  to  the  assertion  that 
in  history  it  has  always  been  true  that  when  the  pulpit  has 
taken  to  moralizing  morality  has  lost  its  dynamic?  Seneca 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  their  moral  maxims,  did  nothing 
appreciable  to  transform  society.  Paul  and  the  apostles  did 
not  come  to  men  presenting  a  set  of  rules,  but  a  spirit  and 
an  attitude  of  life — an  attitude  of  personal  relationship  to  the 
divine  Christ.  Not  only  in  the  apostolic  age,  but  in  every  age, 
all  Christian  revivals  have  sprung  from  an  awakening  of  de¬ 
votion  to  Christ. 

There  is  no  vital  morality  apart  from  a  sense  of  God  and  the 
motives  that  relate  themselves  to  eternity.  The  new  evangel¬ 
ism  does  well  in  exalting  character.  But  if  it  is  to  prove 
effective  it  must  blend  with  its  exhortations  concerning 
character  the  vital  principle  of  an  evangelism  as  old  as  Christ 
and  the  apostles  and  as  true  in  the  twentieth  century  as  in  the 
first,  that  the  condition  upon  which  men  enter  into  a  saving 
relationship  with  God  is  not  the  perfection  of  the  character 
but  the  attitude  of  the  spirit.  No  human  character  is  perfect 
enough  to  be  sinless;  and  the  most  debased,  by  assuming 
the  humble  attitude  of  self-surrendering  faith,  can  enter  at 
once  into  that  relationship. 

The  old  evangel  sometimes  erred  in  seeming  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  morality;  but  the  new  in  its  exaltation  of  ethics 
must  blend  with  the  old  in  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  a  com¬ 
plete  morality  which  includes  the  observance  of  religious 
duties  owed  to  God.  The  trouble,  as  Mr.  Coe  puts  it,  with 
so-called  moral  men,  is  that  they  are  not  wholly  moral.  The 
one  thing  lacking  in  the  rich  young  ruler  was  the  rounding 
out  of  his  morality  on  the  side  of  its  relationship  to  God.  The 
wisest  evangelism  for  our  day  will  not  tell  men  that  morality 
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is  not  enough  to  save  them,  but  it  will  proclaim  a  morality 
that  not  only  deals  justly  and  loves  mercy,  but  also  walks 
humbly  with  God.  In  other  words,  it  will  teach  a  morality 
that  includes  religion  and  a  religion  that  includes  morality. 

The  evangelism  that  presented  a  religfion  only  for  another 
world  is  old  enough  to  be  laid  aside  as  worn  out ;  as  also  that 
which  urges  upon  men  to  take  advantage  of  some  arrangement 
by  which  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of  sin  without  a 
change  of  life  purpose.  True  evangelism  offers  more  than  a 
mere  escape  from  punishment.  The  old  evangelism  has  too 
often  given  the  impression  that  all  that  was  required  was 
assent  to  a  doctrine;  the  new  appeals  for  assent  to  a  personal 
Christ  and  the  acceptance  of  the  plan,  the  purpose  and  the 
spirit  of  his  life,  as  our  own. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  need  of  a  change  of  emphasis 
from  the  cross  of  Calvary  to  the  cross  of  Self-surrenden — 
from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  the  living  sacrifice  by  the 
followers  of  Christ.  Effective  evangelism  emphasizes  the 
words  of  Jesus :  “  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 

renounce  self,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.”  It  will 
teach  that  the  redemption  of  men  and  society  begun  by  Christ 
is  to  be  completed  by  his  followers,  and  that  desire  for  per¬ 
sonal  salvation  is  an  inadequate  life  motive. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  as  Professor  Coe  seems  to 
imply,  that  the  appeal  of  the  old  evangelism  to  “  self-regard¬ 
ing  motives”  should  be  condemned  and  abandoned  by  the 
new.  Evangelism  must  find  the  sinner  on  his  own  plane^ — 
the  plane  of  self;  but  it  must  not  leave  him  there.  The  new 
evangelism,  more  distinctly  than  the  old,  summons  men  to  a 
crusade,  namely,  the  organization  of  society  according  to  the 
program  and  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  initiates  them  into  a  new 
knighthood,  whose  mission  is  to  bring  deliverance  to  all  that 
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arc  bound,  whatever  may  be  their  chains.  But  it  will  not 
neglect  to  prepare  the  individual  to  set  forth  effectively  on 
such  a  crusade.  First  of  all,  it  will  offer  salvation  from  his 
ow<n  sin.  It  will  not  send  him  forth  to  the  reorganization  of 
society  until  it  has  summoned  him  to  the  reorganization  of  his 
own  life.  The  effective  evangelistic  appeal  is  twofold:  the 
appeal,  first,  to  accept  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  secondly,  to  live 
for  himi  as  Lord. 

The  acceptance  of  such  an  appeal  will  yield  ethical  and 
social  results.  The  appeal  of  the  Welsh  revival  was  pre¬ 
eminently  to  the  individual,  but  the  social  results  appear  in 
empty  court  rooms  and  jails,  and  in  the  cessation  of  strikes 
and  labor  troubles.  Such  also  were  the  social  results  of  the 
old  evangelism  whenever  the  gospel  was  presented  in  its 
purity.  The  evangelism  of  Wycliffe,  of  Luther,  and  of 
Wesley,  effected  a  transformation  as  far-reaching  socially  and 
politically  as  it  was  personally  and  individually. 

IV.  A  fourth  characteristic  of  the  new  evangelism  is  the 
change  in  its  appeal  to  authority.  This  change  is  subtle,  and 
more  easily  felt  than  defined.  It  has  come  about  largely  from 
what  we  have  learned  through  literary  and  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  and  through  the  discoveries  of  science.  God  has  un¬ 
questionably  revealed  valuable  truth  to  this  age  through  both 
these  mediums.  The  new,  evangelism  will  fight  neither. 
While  ground  has  been  taken  that  must  undoubtedly  be  given 
up,  yet  some  things  have  been  uinquestionably  established 
that  evangelism  cannot  ignore  without  seriously  impairing  its 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  power  in  any  evangel¬ 
ism  that  does  not  stand  upon  the  Bible  as  an  unparalleled 
record.  It  records  the  unfolding  of  God’s  supreme  purpose  for 
the  world — ^the  purpose  of  redemption.  The  Old  Testament 
points  forward  to  Christ;  the  New  Testament  points  back  to 
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Christ.  Christ  is  preeminently  the  Word  of  God ;  so  in  a  vital 
sense  are  also  the  Scriptures,  which  testify  of  him. 

There  is  a  way  of  appealing  to  authority  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  this  democratic  age.  Effective  evangelism  will  take 
cognizance  of  that  fact. 

But  my  evangel  will  not  move  men  if  it  is  not  uttered  with 
the  conviction  that  in  former  times  God  hath  sp>oken  to  men 
by  his  prophets  and  in  these  more  recent  times  by  Ms  Son, 
and  is  speaking  to  them  now  through  me,  a  message  which 
in  vital  essentials  is  the  same,  and  which,  because  of  the 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  the  same  Spirit,  does  not  con¬ 
tradict  the  utterances  of  that  Spirit  in  any  age. 

My  message,  if  effective,  will  also  be  uttered  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  same  Spirit  that  is  speaking  through  me  is  at 
the  same  time  speaking  in  the  consciences  of  them  that  hear 
me.  The  effective  appeal  is  ever  the  appeal  of  conviction  to 
conscience,  and  in  the  light  of  our  day  it  will  be  recognized 
that  God  has  not  only  spoken  to  men  through  the  Bible,  but 
also  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  universe  and  in  the  in¬ 
stinctive  needs  of  humanity.  It  will  ask  men  to  believe  truth 
not  merely  because  God  said  so  in  the  past,  but  because  he 
says  so  now  to  this  age  and  to  them. 

V.  The  evangelism  of  the  future  will  depend  less  on 
preachers  and  sermons  than  on  the  prayers  and  testimonies 
of  the  many.  The  disciples  “  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
word  ” ;  that  is,  not  the  apostles  only,  but  all  of  Christ’s 
followers;  their  kind  of  preaching  required  neither  pulpit  nor 
platform,  and  its  burden  was  like  that  of  Andrew’s  to  Peter, 
and  that  of  the  Samaritan  woman  to  her  fellow-villagers,  “  I 
have  found  him.” 

The  new  evangelism  is  the  old  in  this  particular,  that  it  is 
preeminently  the  testimony  of  experience. 
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H.  Clay  Trumbull,  in  his  book  entitled  “  Individual  Woric 
for  Individuals,”  tells  of  an  acquaintance  who  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  ride  into  Boston  daily  from  a  suburban  town. 
Frequently  his  seat-mate  was  the  editor  of  a  certain  free- 
thinking  periodical.  Again  and  again  this  man  endeavored 
to  draw  out  Mr.  Trumbull’s  friend  in  argument  about  re¬ 
ligion.  One  day  the  latter  said  frankly,  “  I  do  not  want  to 
have  a  discussion  with  you  on  the  subject  of  religion;  you 
would  get  the  better  of  me  every  time.  But  one  thing  I 
know :  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  my  Saviour,  and  I  trust 
him  all  the  time.  This  is  the  comfort  of  my  life,  and  I  wish 
you  had  the  same  comfort.”  At  this  the  infidel  brought  his 
hand  down  sharply  on  the  other’s  knee,  and  said  heartily, 
“  There  you’ve  got  me,  my  friend.  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
against  that.”  The  believer’s  personal  conviction  is  the  most 
effective  argument. 

The  best  training  for  “  personal  workers  ”  is  the  vital  re¬ 
ligious  experience  which  will  enable  them  to  say  with  the 
ring  of  genuine  conviction,  “  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.” 
Dr.  Broughton,  of  Atlanta,  was  guilty  of  no  exaggeration 
when  he  said  that  “  ten  such  men  in  a  parish  working  quietly 
for  individuals  with  invitation  and  prayer  will  bring  more 
members  into  the  church  than  a  revival.” 

A  word,  however,  should  be  said  here  concerning  revivals. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  an  editor,  I  prepared  a 
series  of  articles  on  “  The  History  of  Revivals  and  Evangel¬ 
ism  in  America.”  The  result  of  that  study  is  such  that  I  am 
not  able  to  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
present  depression  of  the  revival  spirit  means  that  “the 
revival  ”  is  an  outworn  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  evangel¬ 
ism.  Many  times  before  in  the  history  of  our  country  there 
have  been  long  periods  when  evangelism  was  as  difficult,  and 
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the  revival  appeared  as  dead,  as  now.  The  church  has,  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years,  been  passing  through  a  valley  of  dry  bones. 
Again,  as  in  the  past,  God’s  prophets  may  be  expected  to 
speak  the  word  of  power  that  shall  bid  the  dry  bones  live.' 
The  type  of  revivals  has  varied  with  the  age  and  with  the 
people.  But  the  result  of  all  alike  has  been  to  turn  men  to 
Christ  and  to  righteousness. 

It  is  charged  that  the  results  of  a  revival  are  evanescent. 
There  is  truth  in  the  charge.  Short-lived  impressions  attend 
every  revival.  Nevertheless,  investigation  abundantly  war¬ 
rants  the  conclusion,  that,  from  the  days  of  Whitefield  to  the 
present  time,  revivals  have  been  associated  with  entrance  upon 
church-membership  in  the  case  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  members  of  evangelical  churches.  The  writer  was 
once  presiding  in  the  vestry  of  the  old  Tremont  Temple  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Evangelical  Alliance,  composed  largely 
of  the  ministers  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  There  were  present 
about  four  hundred  ministers.  The  request  was  made  for  all 
who  were  converted  in  a  revival  to  rise.  More  than  half  of 
those  present  responded.  There  have  been  revivals  that  have 
done  harm  as  well  as  good,  some  more  than  others.  But  a 
calm  scrutiny  of  the  facts  involved  shows  that  revivals  are  far 
from  being  the  discredited  agency  of  evangelism  that  much 
recent  comment  has  assumed. 

Undoubtedly  a  modification  of  the  stereotyped  revival  ap¬ 
peal,  as  well  as  of  the  stereotyped  revival  methods,  is  called 
for  in  our  age.  Still  the  real  reasons  for  the  meager  evangel¬ 
istic  results  of  recent  years  are  the  materialism  of  our  day, 
that  is  too  satisfied  with  present  prosperity  for  any  deep 
religious  concern,  and  the  prevailing  popular  doubt  as  to 
whether  souls  are  really  lost  without  Christ.  The  weakness 

*  See  R.  J.  Campbell,  in  Introduction  to  City  Temple  Sermons. 
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of  present-day  evangelism  lies  largely  in  the  loss  of  concern 
for  souls.  For  one,  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Mills,  at  his  installation  in  St.  Louis,  touched  upon 
the  vital  feature  of  “  the  theology  of  a  successful  evangelism  ” 
in  his  reference  to  the  necessity  of  believing  in  the  decisive¬ 
ness  of  this  life  in  the  case  of  those,  whatever  we  may 
believe  about  others,  to  whom  the  gospel  is  adequately  pre¬ 
sented.  The  abandoning  of  this  belief  inevitably  enervates 
effective  concern  for  the  present  salvation  of  others.  The 
preaching  that  is  powerful  is  inspired  by  the  conviction  that 
in  the  case  of  those  addressed  the  issues  of  eternity  may  hang 
on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  invitation  that  is  then 
offered.  Effective  evangelism  will  have  a  place  in  its  creed 
for  that  pregnant  assertion  of  Christ’s  parable  concerning 
those  who  refused  the  invitation  to  the  king’s  feast :  “  Those 
that  were  bidden  shall  not  taste  of  my  supper.”  Nothing  short 
of  motives  touching  upon  eternity  ever  have  been,  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  ever  can  be,  sufficient  for  effective  evangel¬ 
ism.  Without  it  there  will  not  in  general  be  either  sufficient 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  individual  for  himself,  or  on  the 
part  of  Christians  for  the  salvation  of  others. 

The  spirit  of  revival  has  always  been  associated  with  the 
spirit  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  Welsh  revival  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  spiritual  law. 
The  absence  of  the  ordinary  revival  preaching  has  been  a 
conspicuous  characteristic.  The  revival  has  been  directly  the 
result  of  a  special  burden  of  prayer  resting  for  months  on  a 
few  Christians. 

An  intimate  friend  and  former  parishioner  of  mine,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  and  of  Andover,  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Maine.  He  has  told  me  that  in  the  early  history  of  his  native 
,  town — if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather — there 
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were  no  churches  and  no  public  religious  meetings  of  any 
kind.  But  one  winter  the  villagers  observed  a  trodden  path 
through  the  snow,  reappearing  after  every  storm,  leading 
from  the  village  to  the  edge  of  a  thick  wood  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  In  the  spring,  without  any  preacher  and  without  the 
preparation  of  any  religious  services,  there  came  a  spirit  of 
religious  awakening  resulting  in  a  sweeping  revival,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  church  supported  thereafter  by  as  God¬ 
fearing  a  community  as  any  in  New  England.  It  then  came 
out  that  all  through  that  preceding  winter  a  shoemaker  and 
a  farmer,  burdened  by  the  godlessness  of  their  town,  had 
keep  a  daily  tryst  in  the  edge  of  that  wood  to  pray  for  their 
neighbors. 

There  will  be  no  power  in  either  the  old  or  the  new 
evangelism  without  recovery  of  what  Mr.  Brierley  calls  “  the 
lost  art  of  prayer.”  Perhaps  Christian  i>eople  are  praying  for 
themselves  as  much  as  ever  they  did.  They  are  praying  for 
society,  probably,  as  much  as  ever  they  did.  But  they  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  that  “  the  individual  is  centra^  to 
Christianity  ”  and  that  the  value  of  a  single  soul  is  beyond 
price. 

We  must  partake  of  that  concern  for  others  which  sent  our 
Lord  out  upon  the  mountain  to  spend  the  whole  night  in 
prayer,  and  that  bathed  his  face  in  tears  as  he  stood  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Olivet  looking  down  upon  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
The  preaching  of  Peter  in  Jerusalem  would  never  have  reached 
those  three  thousand  souls  without  the  ten  days’  prayer¬ 
meeting  and  the  Pentecost  that  lay  behind  it. 

If  our  country  as  a  whole  is  to  experience  the  religious 
awakening,  the  need  of  which  is  so  widely  felt,  the  word  must 
go  forth  to  the  great  army  of  Christ’s  followers :  “  To  your 
knees,  O  Israel.” 

Vol.  LXIV.  No.  256.  9 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  A  PRAGMATIC  LIFE. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  A.  A.  BERLE,  D.D. 

Three  distingfuished  gentlemen  have  recently  undertaken  to 
set  forth  their  ideas  of  “  the  ministry  as  a  profession,”  in 
addresses  before  the  Divinity  Club  of  Harvard  University,— 
the  Reverend  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  facile  princeps  among  preachers  and 
spiritual  interpreters,  speaking  on  “  The  Claims  of  the 
Ministry  upon  Strong  Men  ” ;  the  Right  Reverend  William 
Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  speaking  on  “  The 
Ministry  from  a  Practical  Point  of  View  ” ;  and  President 
Eliot  himself  discussing  “  More  Harvard  Graduates  for  the 
Ministry,”  though  incidentally  indicating  with  g^eat  candor 
and  clearness  his  idea  of  the  ministry.  The  addresses,  issued 
by  the  University,  have  been  bound  for  general  circulation. 

The  discussion  of  the  ministry  at  this  time  and  by  such  men 
is  itself  symptomatic  of  an  interesting  condition  in  the  church, 
the  theological  school,  and  the  ministry  itself.  The  three  ad¬ 
dresses  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the  effort  of  the  only  purely 
undenominational  theological  school  in  the  land  to  utter  itself 
on  the  subject  of  the  profession  for  which  it  is  to  train  young 
men.  It  will  not  escape  attention  here,  that  these  addresses 
are  not  delivered  by  members  of  the  Faculty  themselves.  It 
will  also  appear  that  one  of  them  is  delivered  by  a  layman,  the 
particular  layman,  in  fact,  whose  personal  attitude  and  in¬ 
fluence  may  be  said  to  have  done  more  to  discredit  the 
standing  of  clergymen  in  the  community  than  that  of  any 
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other  man  in  America.  No  one  who  knows  the  history  of 
President  Eliot’s  attitudes  toward  religious  institutions  and 
leaders,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  will  venture  to  question  this 
statement,  notwithstanding  he  has  a  son  in  the  ministry,  and 
is  closing  his  illustrious  career  with  what  must  seem  to 
students  of  his  intellectual  history  a  distinct  attempt  at  re¬ 
versal  of  an  influence  which  was  distinctly  felt  throughout  the 
land  for  twenty-five  years  at  least. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  a  second  of  the  three  addresses 
was  delivered  by  a  member  of  a  body  whose  popular  interests 
are  distinctly  secondary  in  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  who  himself,  by  tradition  and  interests,  is  allied  to  forms 
of  application  to  fundamental  concerns  of  the  Qiristian  gospel 
which  must  make  his  address,  as  an  “  appeal,”  worthless  to 
any  one  who  knows  the  facts.  Even  the  most  casual  inquiry 
among  industrial  circles  in  Massachusetts  will  instantly  bring 
this  to  light.  The  third  was  delivered  by  the  only  man  of  the 
three  who  may  be  said  to  know  anything  about  the  ministry 
as  a  life  and  as  a  whole  life.  And  what  this  signifies  for  the 
discussion  appears  as  the  address  is  compared  with  the  others. 
The  present  writer  may  say,  in  passing,  that  for  all  these 
writers  he  has  the  highest  possible  respect,  being  in  some 
respects  indebted  to  the  great  president  of  Harvard  for  many 
of  the  best  intellectual  possessions  of  his  life.  The  not  less 
great  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  has  been  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  liberator  of  so  many,  that  it  is  almost  needless  for 
any  individual  to  state  the  fact,  and  nothing  in  this  article  is 
to  be  construed  in  any  sense  as  other  than  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  what  the  present  writer  regards  as  the  most  fundamental 
Christian  problem  of  our  time. 

President  Eliot  quotes  Emerson’s  Divinity  School  address 
at  Harvard,  and  gives  assent  to  his  ideal  of  the  importance  of 
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the  ministry  in  the  following  paragraph,  “that  it  [the 
miinistry]  is  the  first  office  in  the  world, — a  holy  office  coeval 
with  the  world, — and  that  Christianity  had  given  us  two 
inestimable  advantages,  the  Sabbath,  the  jubilee  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  institution  of  preaching.  This  doctrine  is  just 
as  true  to-day  as  it  was  two  generations  ago,  and  it  is  my 
faith  in  it  which  leads  me  to-night  to  try  to  persuade  you  that 
more  Harvard  men  should  go  into  the  ministry.”  Such  a 
conception  of  the,  ministry — “  a  holy  office,”  “  the  first  office 
in  the  world,”  one  “  coeval  with  the  world  ” — should  surely 
have  called  from  the  maturest  intellect  in  the  oldest  university 
in  America  a  magnificent  portrayal,  one  which  should  have 
been  immediately  productive  in  “  more  Harvard  men  for  the 
ministry.”  The  speaker,  as  he  himself  said,  had  watched  the 
stream  of  young  men  going  out  from  Harvard  for  fifty  years, 
and  has  been  near  the  center  of  most  of  the  great  movements 
which  have  affected  the  intellectual  interests  of  America  in 
that  time.  And  religion  being,  as  Dr.  Gordon  said,  “  a  funda¬ 
mental  human  interest,”  what  the  great  president  would  say  to 
young  men  thinking  about  the  ministry,  “  a  holy  office,”  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  “  fundamental  human  interest,”  should  have  been  of 
a  character  calculated  to  make  the  dullest  nature  thrill  with  ex¬ 
pectation  and  attention.  But  what  does  the  address  offer? 

President  Eliot  thinks  that  most  of  the  trained  young  men 
of  Harvard  desire  three  things  for  themselves  in  their  sub¬ 
sequent  careers:  (1)  “  to  be  serviceable  to  their  families,  their 
associates,  and  the  community  ” ;  (2)  “to  be  free  to  think, 
say,  and  do  what  they  really  believe  in”;  and  (3)  “to  grow 
in  efficiency  and  influence  all  through  their  lives.”  It  is  to 
live  and  work  under  these  aims  that  President  Eliot  considers 
the  ministry.  One  may  well  pause  rather  staggered  that  these, 
as  the  primary  and  fundamental  ideas,  should  govern  a  man 
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thinking  about  the  Christian  ministry.  And,  were  the  person¬ 
age  uttering  these  things  anybody  but  the  president  of  Harvard 
College,  one  would  be  inclined  to  wonder  whether  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  fire,  the  passion,  the  sacrifice,  the  suffering, 
the  pain,  and  the  travail  out  of  which  the  Christian  church  has 
emerged  into  the  modern  world.  One  might  even  wonder 
whether  such  a  person  had  in  any  true  sense  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  so  utterly  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
the  gospels,  and  the  New  Testament  generally,  does  this  point 
of  view  appear.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find,  a  little 
later,  that  the  logical  development  of  this  point  of  view  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  statement  “  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in 
many  instances  the  salary  of  a  country  minister  is  too  small  to 
enable  him  to  educate  his  family  well,  keep  himself  supplied 
with  books  and  other  means  of  intellectual  growth,  and  acquit 
himself  appropriately  in  his  high  function.  Therefore,  well- 
trmcd  young  men  who  possess  the  needed  mental  gifts,  and 
who  also  hazx  some  pecuniary  resources  either  by  inheritance 
or  by  marriage,  ought  to  aspire  to  the  occupation  of  the  country 
minister,  just  as  well-to-do  young  men  are  going  into  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  practicing 
medicine  as  of  advancing  medical  knowledge  and  skill.’" 

That  paragraph  contains  the  key  to  President  Eliot’s  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  has  nothing  of  the  idealism,  the  sacrifice,  the  love, 
and  the  self-surrender  which  historically  have  been  the  life 
and  the  power  of  the  church  and  of  religion,  and  simply  con¬ 
siders  in  charming  and  delightful  fashion  the  use  of  the 
ministry  to  a  well-trained  young  man  who  has  resources 
which  make  him  independent  of  his  salary,  as  a  sphere  of 
influence  and  an  interesting  and  helpful  occupation.  The  utter 
\vorthlessness  of  such  an  appeal  cannot  be  expressed  in  words. 
It  contemplates  a  social  ideal  and  social  relations  which  are 
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as  repugnant  to  the  average  man  as  they  well  can  be.  They 
supply  absolutely  nothing  to  meet  the  commonest  emergencies, 
which  even  the  untrained  exhorter  knows  how  to  meet  and 
help  because  they  are  born  out  of  experiences  and  necessities 
like  his  own.  What  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus  would  have 
thought  if  somebody  had  presented  this  ideal  to  him  can  be 
inferred  only  from  the  passionate  language  which  he  constantly 
uses  to  express  his  devotion  to  Christ  and  his  love  for  the  hu¬ 
man  beings  whom  he  wishes  to  win  to  His  cause.  No  clearer 
explanation  of  the  utter  paralysis  of  the  ministry  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  been  penned  than  this  address.  It  reveals  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  those  great  surrenders  and  those  high  and  exalted 
feelings  without  which  the  history  of  the  church  would  be  a 
dismal  record  indeed.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  mother 
giving  her  son  to  the  manistry  or  the  mission  cause  on  this 
plea.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  call  out  the  powers  of  sacri¬ 
fice  whatever.  President  Eliot’s  minister  makes  no  sacrifices. 
He  must  have  the  ability  to  educate  his  family,  have  the 
resources  “  by  inheritance  or  by  marriage  ”  to  enable  him  to 
supply  himself  with  books  and  “  other  means  of  intellectual 
growth,”  and  have  the  spirit  not  so  much  of  saving  the  world 
or  rescuing  men  as  to  “  aspire  to  the  occupation  of  the  country 
minister,”  as  other  “  well-to-do”  young  men  go  into  medicine 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  \of  practicing  medicine  as  of  ad¬ 
vancing  medical  knowledge  and  skill.”  Fortunately  for  the 
ministry,  not  many  “  well-to-do  ”  young  men  have  undertaken 
the  profession  of  the  ministry  for  this  purpose.  This  is  not 
saying  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  ministry  for  “  well-to-do  ” 
young  men.  It  is  saying,  however,  that  to  choose  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  ministry,  at  least  the  evangelical  ministry,  under 
the  guidance  and  sway  of  such  motives,  should,  as  it  inevitably 
would,  discredit  the  candidate  from  the  start. 
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Bishop  Lawrence’s  utterance  in  this  connection  may  as  well 
be  omitted  entirely,  as  containing  nothing  specially  illuminat¬ 
ing  to  the  question  which  President  Eliot  has  not  said  better 
and  with  greater  clearness  and  higher  motive. 

When  the  preacher  and  minister  speaks,  however,  we  have 
another  note.  When  Dr.  Gordon  asks  strong  young  men  to  take 
the  cloth,  he  insists  in  his  opening  sentences  that  the  man  must 
be  a  man  “  whose  chief  interest  in  life  is  rnoral  and  spiritual.” 
There  you  have  something  different.  A  strong  man  can  at 
that  point  ask  himself  questions  large  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  take  a  lifetime  to  answer.  And,  adds  the  great  preacher, 
“such  men  should  be  in  the  ministry  because  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  human  interest  and  should  not  be  left  in  incompetent 
hands.”  Here  you  have  the  contrast  between  the  view  of  the 
college  administrator  and  the  idealist  preacher  brought  out  at 
once.  One  wants  to  be  serviceable,  free,  and  to  grow  under 
kindly  and  happy  and  favorable  conditions,  and  not  specially 
to  “  practice  ”  his  profession ;  the  other  thinks  of  “  human  ” 
interests,  and  takes  the  freedom  and  the  serviceability  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  own  and  the  rest  as  he  can.  “  Religion,”  says  Dr. 
Gordon,  is  the  “  sovereign  interest  of  man  ” ;  and  there  you 
have  it  again.  Every  fresh  statement  points  out  that  the  claim 
of  religion  is  an  exclusive  claim,  or  no  claim  at  all.  The  man 
from  the  pulpit,  the  man  who  is  thinking  not  of  his  own 
efficiency  but  primarily  of  the  g^eat  task  of  lifting  and  liberat¬ 
ing  the  world,  demands  that  the  minister’s  chief  interest  be 
moral  and  spiritual,  and  more,  that  it  be  a  “  sovereign  ” 
interest.  But  not  only  so.  “  His  great  aim  in  the  presentation 
of  ideas  is  to  affect  the  heart.  His  chief  purpose  is  to  make 
character  after  the  type  of  Jesus  Christ.”  That  is,  again,  a 
note  which  reveals  at  once  the  fundamental  and  essential 
difference  in  these  addresses.  The  remainder  of  the  dis- 
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cussion  accords  with  it,  and  constitutes  a  fine  though  rather 
restrained  appeal ;  but  it  is  an  idealist’s  invitation,  and  squares 
with  the  New  Testament.  That  can  be  said  for  neither  of  the 
other  two  addresses.  Taken  as  a  whole,  a  more  unsatisfactory 
document  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  right  sort  of  young  men 
could  hardly  be  devised  than  this  series  of  addresses,  if  the 
young  man  to  whom  they  are  addressed  is  to  have  any  of  the 
enthusiasms,  the  devotion,  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  New 
Testament  leaders  and  the  heroes  of  the  church’s  service  to 
the  world,  or  meet  the  demands  of  the  modern  world  for 
spiritual  leadership  and  power.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  kind  of  a  statement  which  would  take  out  of  any 
youth  moved  upon  by  the  fine  idealism  and  abandon  of  the 
New  Testament  history  exactly  that  which  would  make  him  a 
preacher  to  the  hearts  of  men.  Taken  as  it  stands,  it  is  con¬ 
firmatory  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  “  professional,”  instead 
of  the  “  human,”  ideal  of  the  ministerial  calling  is  the  one 
which  prevails  in  the  theological  schools.  What  the  preacher 
and  idealist  suggests  in  its  opening  pages  the  remaining  dis¬ 
cussions  steadily  dash  down  and  destroy. 

'A  clearer  and  much  more  penetrating  analysis  of  the  situation 
of  both  the  church  and  the  ministry  was  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Godkin,  who  simply  put  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell  when  he 
said  that  the  church  and  her  ministry  must  live  up  to  its  ideals 
of  itself,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  What  Mr.  Godkin  would 
have  said  if  somebody  had  proposed  to  him  going  into  an 
editorial  chair  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
editorials  as  adding  to  editorial  knowledge  and  skill,  can 
readily  be  conjectured.  What  Mr.  Beecher  or  Phillips  Brooks 
would  have  said  about  going  into  the  ministry  not  so  much  to 
practice  it,  that  is  being  ministers,  as  to  add  to  ministerial 
knowledge  and  skill,  because  you  happen  to  be  well  enough 
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off  to  afford  it,  in  spite  of  the  small  salary,  can  also  readily 
be  inferred  from  what  both  these  great  pulpit  leaders  have 
said  about  their  calling.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  when  the 
ministry  is  regarded  as  a  profession  simply,  it  ceases  to  be  the 
ministry  of  the  New  Testament,  the  ministry  of  Paul,  or  Peter, 
or  John,  or  any  one  of  the  representative  figures  of  the  gospel 
history.  Such  a  view-point  involves  the  distinct  abandonment  of 
what  constitutes  the  strongest  sustaining ,  force  in  the  life  of 
clergymen,  namely,  that,  in  the  grand  total  of  human  life,  the 
self-sacrifice,  the  self-abnegation,  the  decay  and  atrophy  of 
many  fine  powers  and  high  gifts,  for  the  actual  life  and  service 
of  men,  is  justified  because  religion  is  sacrifice  or  it  is  nothing. 
The  present  writer  has  as  great  a  longing  that  ministers  should 
have  physical  comfort,  financial  support  in  adequate  measure, 
the  possession  of  books  and  “  other  mieans  of  intellectual 
growth,”  as  anybody,  knowing  some  of  the  deprivations  of 
these  things,  as  most  working  ministers  do;  but  he,  and  most 
ministers  worthy  of  the  name,  would  regard  it  as  a  libel  upon 
their  lives  to  have  these  things  or  any  of  them  brought  into  the 
foreground  of  their  purposes,  either  in  going  into  or  staying 
in  the  ministry. 

Steadily,  with  increasing  insistence,  the  modern  world  is 
saying  to  the  representatives  of  all  its  institutions.  Justify 
yourselves  in  the  vital  life  of  your  time;  prove  that  you  are 
sufficiently  contributory  to  the  life  and  necessities  of  men,  that 
they  may  regard  you  as  among  their  vital  things;  and  with 
crushing  insensibility  to  all  traditional  pretense  and  clamor  it 
is  eliminating  whatever  cannot  so  justify  itself.  And  this 
justification  is  not  merely  utilitarian  justification.  The  fact 
that  the  ministry  is  a  “  non-productive  ”  profession  will  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  invalidate  its  claim  to  support,  and  full 
support  too,  in  this  scrutiny  for  justification  in  the  vital  life  of 
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the  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  there  is  such  a  ministry, 
it  receives  full  support  and  receives  it  ungrudgingly;  and 
where  such  institutions  exist  they  have  their  natural  allies  and 
supporters  quite  to  the  degree  that  can  properly  be  required  or 
expected.  But  the  main  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  pragmatic  world  into  which  we  have  emerged,  and  the 
pragmatic  test  is  the  one  which  will,  from  now  on,  be  applied 
to  all  who  derive  their  support  from  the  voluntary  gifts  and 
choices  of  men.  It  will  be  not  less  so,  as  time  advances,  in 
those  things  which  are  supported  by  the  state,  because  the  en¬ 
lightened  judgment  of  the  citizens  will  demand  of  their  state 
servants  and  their  state  institutions  exactly  the  same  things, 
applying  the  same  test,  namely.  Justify  yourselves  in  the  vital 
life  of  the  time.  It  is  not  utility  that  this  pragmatic  spirit 
longs  for :  it  is  vitality.  It  is  not  to  produce  profits,  but  to  pro¬ 
duce  life.  Not  to  make  fortunes,  but  to  enrich  life.  Not  to 
create  knowledge,  skill,  or  even  higher  types  in  any  class  or 
calling,  except  as  such  types  prove  that  they  have  more  vital 
relation  to  the  stream  of  life,  in  which  the  masses  of  men  move 
and  have  their  being.  It  is  an  age  when  democracy  is  de¬ 
termined  to  be  a  vital  democracy,  and  not  merely  an  academic 
dream. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  characteristics  of  such  a  period  that 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  a  ministry  which  we  need,  and  the 
proper  equipment  of  such  a  ministry,  is  to  be  solved.  And 
it  will  not  be  wasted  time  to  ask  ourselves  a  moment,  what 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  a  pragmatic  age  are.  Such 
a  definition  necessarily  cannot  be  complete,  because  such  an 
age  must  constantly  be  undergoing  substantial  and  very  ex¬ 
tensive  changes,  as  the  various  vital  questions  of  society  come 
to  the  front  and  receive  their  proper  accent  to  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  whole  social  body.  But  an  outline 
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can  be  presented  which  will  be  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
thing  we  have  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  pragmatic  age  unit  be  distinguished 
mainly  and  primarily  by  its  intellectual  and  moral  impatience 
ivith  theories  of  conduct  or  thought  or  education  which  do  not 
tend  to  become  immediately  productive  in  higher  social  ideals 
and  practice.  Men  are  still  living  who  can  remember  when 
laisses  faire  had  its  exponents  in  political  economy,  but 
the  species  is  almost  extinct.  Everywhere  in  the  highly  civ¬ 
ilized  nations  the  most  astounding  spectacle  which  confronts 
us  is  that  the  great  social  revolutions  which  are  taking  place 
in  jurisprudence,  in  state  activities  and  social  administration, 
are  originated  by  the  classes  least  qualified  to  administer  them, 
and  while  the  capable  and  the  educated  upper  fractions  are 
reluctantly  being  forced  to  learn  how  to  do  what  obviously 
they  will  have  to  do,  or  be  swept  out  of  existence  Notice, 
for  example,  how  reluctantly  the  great  corporate  interests  in 
our  own  country  make  the  changes  which  the  moral  sense  of 
the  masses  is  demanding.  Notice  how  generally  the  great 
names  in  finance,  as  in  m&ny  other  great  interests,  are  con¬ 
nected  with  ideals  and  habits,  predatory  or  privileged,  which 
they  find  it  hard  to  see  are  doomed.  A  natural  supposition 
would  be,  that,  seeing  this  raging  storm,  they  would  meet  it 
by  reforming,  root  and  branch,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  one  knows  they  are  doing  only  what  they  have  to  do, 
and  no  more. 

Now  the  social  and  the  moral  sensei — and  the  two  are  be¬ 
coming  strangely  allied — are  more  and  more  impatient  with 
promises  of  a  new  earth  wherein  righteousness  shall  prevail, 
when  no  symptoms  of  its  coming  are  presented.  It  is  not  that 
this  generation  seeketh  a  sigpi,  but  that  it  refuses  the  humbugs 
of  other  ages,  which  find  exemplification  in  pious  nonsense. 
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in  titles  and  degrees,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of 
privilege.  If  anybody  thinks  that  a  $29,000,000  fine  for 
crimes  that  have  cost  life  and  happiness  to  thousands  will 
satisfy  this  instinct,  it  shows  great  inability  to  comprehend 
what  the  masses  of  mankind  are  thinking.  Just  as  the  courts 
have  finally  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  they  must  administer 
something  resembling  justice,  the  churches  must  awake  to  the 
fact  that  they  must  offer  something  that  resembles  religion  in 
its  vital  and  commanding  form.  What  made  thfe  apostolic 
company  so  tremendously  effective  was,  that  they  were  so 
tremendously  vital.  “  For  me  to  live  is  Christ,”  said  Paul ; 
and  every  minute  of  his  turbulent  existence  showed  that  he 
simply  stated  the  truth.  The  recent  trial  at  Boise  showed 
that,  whatever  the  precedents  were,  justice  had  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  there  never  has  been  a  case  in 
America  where  the  rules  of  evidence  were  so  cavalierly 
handled  as  in  that  trial.  But  that  had  to  be  a  court  of  justice, 
first  and  foremost.  And  this  represents  exactly  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  age.  Complaint  is  made,  and  properly  made, 
that  great  liberties  are  being  taken  by  certain  reform  ad¬ 
ministrators  with  some  of  the  laws.  But  in  Anglo-Saxondom 
certainly,  the  mere  fact  that  injustice  was  written  into  the 
statute-book  has  not  been  taken  as  a  signal  for  submission. 
Now  this  spirit  is  abroad  in  the  whole  modern  world.  It  will 
not  longer  lie  down  pacified  while  Compromise,  whether  he 
be  a  judge  on  the  bench  or  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  promises  in 
dignified,  studied,  sonorous  phrases  that  a  golden  age  is  to 
come,  and  that  “thus  saith  the  statute.”  An  age  has  come 
when  the  value  and  possible  beauty  of  life  properly  trained 
and  rightly  fitted  to  the  world  are  comprehended  as  among 
the  immediate  possibilities  of  attainment.  Immortality  is 
known  now  not  to  be  a  justification  for  needless  pain  and 
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humiliation.  Because  there  will  be  absolute  justice  in  the 
world  to  come,  is  not  a  good  reason  for  enduring  with 
patience  obvious  and  unrestrained  injustice  in  this  world.  This 
is  not  because  we  value  the  life  to  come  less,  but  the  life  that 
is  more.  That  is  the  grand  discovery  of  the  pragmatic  age; 
and  it  will  not,  with  this  knowledge  and  with  these  possibili¬ 
ties  staring  it  in  the  face,  be  patient  with  the  platitudes  of 
religion  or  the  equally  platitudinous  maxims  of  outworn  legal 
procedure.  Law  must  mean  more  and  rrnore  justice.  Re¬ 
ligion  must  mean  more  and  more  spiritual  life.  And  if  the 
laws  do  not  mean  justice,  they  will  be  broken  and  flouted, 
and  something  else  substituted  in  their  place.  And  if  the 
churches  do  not  mean  something  vital,  they  will  be  discarded, 
and  something  that  does  stand  for  vitality  in  religion  substi¬ 
tuted  for  them.  The  portion  of  society  that  is  satisfied,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  enjoyments,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of 
this  world,  and  that  also  means,  in  large  part,  the  beauty,  the 
charm,  and  the  refinement  both  as  to  intellect  and  physique, 
of  course  will  term  all  this  revolutionary.  But  just  as  any 
American  election  would  be  called  a  revolution  in  Russia,  so 
this  impatience,  so  far  from  being  merely  like  digging  the 
stuffing  out  of  a  doll  to  find  out  what  is  inside,  is  the  awak¬ 
ened  human  spirit  finding  out  what  is  vital,  and  demands 
that  what  it  supports,  shall  tend  to  become  immediately 
operative  in  the  life  of  men.  It  will  not  be  referred  to  another 
world  in  religion,  and  it  will  not  be  referred  to  the  precedents 
of  the  Roman  or  any  other  ancient  law,  unless  these  are  im¬ 
mediately  and  vitally  suggestive  of  new  life  here  and  now. 
This  is  the  outstanding  instinct  of  the  pragmatic  spirit.  It 
does  not  despise  the  legitimate  processes  of  time,  but  it  re¬ 
fuses  to  allow  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  privilege  to  lurk 
behind  and  under  them. 
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It  is  of  the  nature  of  religious  instruction  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  has  to  do  with  furnishing  it,  that  in  such  an  age 
it  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  if  it  does  not  measure  up  to  the 
needs  and  opportunities  which  are  uppermost  in  men’s  minds. 
President  Hyde  admirably  expressed  this  idea  before  the 
International  Council  at  Boston  in  1899  when  he  said:  “It 
is  of  little  use  to  preach  to  a  world  whose  ways  of  thinking 
you  do  not  understand.  The  minister  must  wrest  the  scien¬ 
tific  concepts  of  his  age  direct  from  the  laboratory.  No  text¬ 
book  or  lecturer  giving  them  in  finished  form  will  serve  his 
purpose.  He  must  wring  from  the  library,  out  of  the  con¬ 
flict  of  opinion  and  clash  of  hostile  schools,  the  economic, 
sociological,  and  literary  treasures  it  contains.  By  wide  read¬ 
ing,  eager  discussion,  sharp  criticism,  he  must  make  his  own 
the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  world.  To  a  mind  dead  to  the 
ethical,  social,  literary,  political,  and  philosophical  issues  of 
his  own  day  and  generation  all  the  exegesis  in  the  world  can¬ 
not  make  the  Bible  a  living  book.  .  .  .  Without  this  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  science,  philosophy,  sociology,  and  ethics 
a  man  may  be  an  exhorter,  but  he  cannot  point  out  in  terms 
of  the  literary  ideals  the  ethical  insights,  the  social  conditions, 
and  the  philosophical  conceptions  of  his  age,  the  precise  form 
which  the  better  life  should  take.” 

In  this  last  phrase  is  found  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. 
What  a  pragmatic  age  wants  to  know  is  the  precise  form 
which  the  better  life  should  take,  and  the  man  whose  business 
it  is  to  urge  the  better  life  must  have  a  form  for  presentation 
which  is  grounded  in  the  language,  the  habits  of  thought,  the 
immediate  needs,  and  the  ruling  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  men 
to  whom  it  is  presented.  Such  leadership  the  ministry  of  the 
aix>stolic  age  supplied,  and  the  remarkable  mobilization  of  the 
church  in  the  earliest  period  of  her  history  was  due  to  the 
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fact  that  she  knew  her  theory  of  her  own  life,  and  illustrated 
it,  and  had  the  answer  and  the  form  for  the  age  to  which  she 
was  preaching.  This  is  exactly  what  the  ministry  and  the 
churches  of  our  day  are  not  doing  in  any  degree  comr 
mensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  social  tension,  the 
political  confusion,  the  ethical  perplexity,  which  are  every¬ 
where  staring  us  in  the  face. 

While  these  lines  were  being  written,  a  decision  had  just 
been  handed  down  from  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  concerning  a  fraudulent  foreclosure  and  sale  of 
certain  property  by  and  between  two  corporations  in  a  New 
England  city.  The  trustees  who  had  the  matter  in  charge  and 
who  were  responsible  for  the  transaction,  on  being  sued  by 
parties  whose  equity  was  stolen  thereby,  were  men  of  ab¬ 
solutely  the  highest  repute  in  the  city,  men  naturally  chosen 
to  administer  the  most  sacred  trusts,  two  of  them  presidents 
of  banks,  one  a  savings-bank  having  over  seven  millions  of 
dollars  in  its  keeping;  yet  the  judge,  in  making  his  decision, 
pronounced  the  fraudulent  proceeding  “  a  shameless  trans¬ 
action,”  and  actually  told  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  that  no 
argument  was  necessary  since  the  fraud  was  so  transparent 
and  shameless.  What  sort  of  a  message  could  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  been  listening  to  week  by  week  that  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  engage  in  what  a  Massachusetts  supreme  judge 
calls  ”  a  shameless  transaction  ”  ?  Here,  again,  perhaps  the 
explanation  is  adequately  given  by  another  speaker  at  the 
same  International  Council,  President  Slocum,  who  said: 
“  Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  theological  seminary, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  subordinate  place  given  to 
ethics.  .  .  .  Possibly  this  may  well  help  to  explain  why  at 
times  there  is  in  the  church  great  itiertia  when  serious  moral 
moz^ements  demand  support,  and  also  zvky  such  movements 
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often  find  their  best  leaders  outside  of  the  church.  .  .  ,  The 
serious  complaint  is  made  against  ministers,  however,  that 
with  few  notable  exceptions,  they  have  too  little  sympathy 
with  those  movements  which  lie  just  outside  the  ordinary 
social  and  moral  boundaries  of  the  church.” 

President  Slocum  and  President  Hyde  thus  laid  their  hands 
up«n  the  sore  spot  with  sure  and  exact  touch  nearly  nine 
years  ago.  But  does  anybody  know  of  anything  decisive  or 
suggestive  that  has  been  done  among  us  in  the  last  nine 
years,  to  meet  what  was  then  merely  resented,  but  not 
answered,  as  a  true  description  of  the  ineifectiveness  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  forces  of  to-day?  When  the  gentlemen  of  highest 
repute  in  a  fine  Massachusetts  city  are  pronounced  by  its 
highest  court  as  engaged  in  shameless  fraudulent  transactions, 
and  the  status  quo  of  these  persons  in  the  community  remains 
unaltered,  both  socially  and  religiously,  nobody  need  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  church  scorned  as  an  ethical  interpreter,  nor 
the  minister  derided  as  an  incompetent  or  helpless  leader  of  a 
forlorn  hope.  But  theoretically  the  ministry  is  a  social  in¬ 
strument  suited  to  and  designed  to  meet  precisely  such  a  need. 
It  is  a  calling  which,  whatever  its  alliances  and  faiths  in 
another  life,  whatever  sanctions  it  may  hold  as  to  the  next 
world,  is  preeminently  set  to  deal  with  the  visible  and  im¬ 
mediate  work  of  liberating,  instructing,  rescuing,  and  mold¬ 
ing  human  life  after  the  pattern  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet  its  ethical  influence  is  constantly  diminish¬ 
ing,  and  its  quasi-alliances  with  the  representatives  of 
predatory  wealth  and  its  joyous  acceptance  of  gifts  frcmi 
quasi-criminal  leaders  of  corporations  under  indictment  and 
other  public  plunderers  have  served  to  produce  something 
like  a  feeling  of  horror-stricken  sickness  among  the  faithful 
and  loyal  masses  who  know  these  things  to  be  assaults  upon 
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the  spiritual  integrity  of  both  the  church  and  the  ministry, 
and  yet  are  often  too  helpless  to  utter  and  make  effective  that 
resentment.  This  is  the  righteous  kernel  that  is  “hanging” 
on,  hoping  for  better  things.  But  meanwhile  one  minister 
furnishes  a  splendid  son  to  a  national  administration,  a 
brilliant  organizer  and  reformer  in  the  Post-office  Depart¬ 
ment,  another  furnishes  an  equally  magnificent  son  as  com¬ 
missioner  of  corporations,  and  both  ring  out  in  the  public 
service  the  message  which,  by  all  natural  tradition,  these  men 
should  have  been  able  to  utter  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Christian  church.  Why  did 
not  these  men,  who  are  arousing  the  nation  to  an  ethical  sense 
of  public  service,  follow  their  fathers  into  the  Christian 
ministry?  There  are  reasons, — solid,  profound,  and  in  part 
pitiful  reasons! 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  this  state  of  equipment  cannot 
have  the  qualities  which  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  imme¬ 
diateness  of  the  demand  which  is  everywhere  expressing  itself 
for  precision  of  utterance  and  definiteness  of  direction.  The 
highly  ethical  interest  of  the  age  and  the  intensity  of  the 
ethical  element  in  all  the  problems  which  are  accented  during 
this  time  call  for  a  developed  ethical  sense,  and  especially 
for  matured  ethical  knowledge.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  upon 
the  great  majority  of  the  questions  over  which  the  public 
mind  has  beep  agitated  in  recent  years,  the  church  and  the 
ministry  have  had  little  to  offer  but  ethical  platitudes.  And, 
as  a  result,  men  have  sought  other  avenues  for  action  and  for 
utterance.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  the  highly  gifted  men 
of  the  time  have  not  sought  the  ministry.  There  are  others,  of 
course,  but  the  ministry  is  a  pragmatic  calling,  if  it  is  any¬ 
thing.  The  bodily  acceptance  of  the  Germain  ideals  and 
methods  of  theological  preparation  and  instruction,  whatever 
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they  produced  in  mental  power  and  strictly  theological  knowl¬ 
edge,  have,  as  the  American  churches  well  know,  resulted  in 
a  ministry  whose  habits  of  thought  and  points  of  views  have 
been  utterly  outside  of  the  intense  and  direct  moods  in  which 
the  American  people  habitually  move.  As  a  result,  when  a 
belated  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  these  things,  it 
has  transparently  revealed  its  immaturity,  incompetency,  and 
opportunism.  Moral  and  spiritual  power  for  reformation 
under  such  circumstances  is  of  course  impossible.  The  min¬ 
istry  of  to-day  must  have  command  of  all  the  first-hand 
secular  knowledge  that  the  dominant  politician,  the  ruling 
financier,  or  commercial  despot  has,  and  he  must  be  able  to 
match  an  economic  equipment  of  first-rate  ability  against 
their  brazen  and  deliberate  attempts  to  befog  the  public  mind, 
and  to  this  knowledge  he  must  add  a  magnificent  daring, 
which  will  utter  what  his  equipment  teaches  him  is  the  moral 
interpretation  of  the  issues  he  deals  with.  Without  these 
he  has  no  mission  to  a  pragmatic  age. 

Another  of  the  great  characteristics  of  this  age  is  the  rapid 
and  steady  elimination  of  waste  from  all  the  processes  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.  In  a  lesser  degree  and  scope,  but 
with  no  less  interest  and  purpose,  it  is  also  seeking  to 
eliminate  life  waste.  It  is  here  that  the  enormous  failure  of 
the  ministry  and  the  church  comes  into  view  in  a  most  de¬ 
pressing  exhibit.  No  candid  and  capable  administrator  of  any 
church  to-day  but  knows  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  all  the 
agencies  at  work  in  the  given  church  are  spent,  not  in  making 
advances,  but  in  holding  together  what  has  already  been 
gained.  He  also  knows  that,  in  every  church,  agencies  are 
maintained,  and  services  are  kept  in  motion,  and  practices  are 
continued  from  which  the  vitality  has  long  since  departed, 
and  which  constitute  a  drain  on  the  life  energies  of  the 
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church,  making  a  waste  absolutely  without  justification.  After 
nearly  sixteen  years  of  agitation  the  Congregational  benevo¬ 
lences  are  administered  in  a  way  which  must,  as  the  economic 
question  grows  in  intensity  and  acuteness,  become  more  and 
more  shamefully  wasteful.  Its  societies  and  its  treasuries,  its 
secretaries  and  its  hosts  of  representatives,  are  utterly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  service  which  these  render  to  either  the 
causes  they  represent  or  the  churches  from  which  they  derive 
their  support.  Congregationalism  has  in  nothing  shown  its 
helplessness  more  than  that  it  has  taken  more  than  sixteen 
years  to  get  this  problem  fairly  before  the  churches.  Nobody 
the  present  writer  knows  expects  to  see  anything  accom¬ 
plished  toward  the  elimination  of  this  waste  for  sixteen  years 
more.  But  the  money  loss  and  the  loss  arising  from  this  ad¬ 
ministration  is  the  least  loss.  The  greatest  loss  is  that  the 
system  is  preventing  the  building  up  of  a  continuing  con¬ 
stituency.  Ask  any  pastor  of  twenty  years’  standing  whether 
the  men  he  knows  who  have  arisen  in  the  church  in  the  last 
twenty  years  have  anything  like  the  same  standards  of  giving, 
and  the  same  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  kingdom  at  home 
or  abroad,  as  the  men  who,  past  middle  life,  trained  in  the 
older  forms  before  the  present  ruling  age  tendencies  matured, 
are  still  maintaining.  Look  over  the  councils  and  general 
assemblies,  and  ask.  Where  are  the  young  men?  Ask  why 
the  younger  men  are  not  there  in  power,  with  enthusiasm,  and 
with  splendid  energies  in  action  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  and 
you  will  soon  discover  that  there  is  no  place  for  them  unless 
they  abandon  the  ideals,  the  skill,  the  genius  for  organization, 
and  most  of  all  the  power  for  eliminating  needless  and  unjusti¬ 
fiable  expense  and  waste,  whether  in  money,  time,  or  strengfth. 
The  labor-saving  device,  the  time-saving  appliance,  the  quick 
intercommunication,  the  immediate  and  fruitful  touch  between 
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principal  and  subordinate,  between  the  producer  and  the  mar¬ 
ket,  between  the  subject  and  object  of  modern  life,  are  all 
wanting  when  we  come  to  examine  the  method  and  spirit  of 
the  church  and  the  minister  dealing  with  the  spiritual  need 
and  the  ethical  demands  of  the  age.  But  this  seems  to  be 
just  the  minister’s  business.  His  calling  here  again  seems  to 
be,  rightly  viewed,  an  instrument  peculiarly  adapted  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  faces  an  audience  fifty-two 
times  in  the  year,  a  privilege  which  nobody  else  in  the  world 
has  in  exactly  the  same  way.  His  theme  is  as  large  as  man¬ 
kind  and  as  great  as  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  preaching  seems  made  to  be  the  one  instrument  to 
bring  about  just  the  results  for  which  the  age  is  clamoring. 
But  too  often  the  pulpit  is  dumb,  or,  as  the  president  of 
Colorado  College  remarks,  the  minister’s  vision  is  bounded  by 
the  lines  of  his  own  church. 

This  want  of  readiness  and  adaptation  is  unquestionably  in 
part  due  to  the  feeling  that  to  offer  a  precise  form  or  to  ad¬ 
vocate  a  particular  remedy  limits  the  minister  and  destroys  the 
universality  of  his  message.  He  is  afraid  to  be  a  “poor 
man’s  ”  preacher,  or  a  “  political  ”  preacher,  or  a  “  social  ” 
preacher,  or  a  “  rich  man’s  ”  preacher,  or  some  other  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  a  preacher.  But  has  anybody  ever  seen  a 
preacher  of  any  power  who  was  not  a  particular  kind  of  a 
preacher?  Was  or  was  not  Mr.  Beecher  a  particular  kind  of 
a  preacher?  Phillips  Brooks  was  so  particular  a  kind  of  a 
preacher,  evidently,  that  nearly  half  the  Episcopal  convention 
of  Massachusetts  voted  against  him  for  the  bishopric.  Does 
anybody  think  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Dr.  Cuyler  as  of  the 
same  type  and  kind?  Who  would  dream  of  classifying  Dr. 
Gordon  with  Dr.  Hale,  or  Dr.  Gunsaulus  with  Dr.  Reuen 
Thomas  ?  Yet  each  of  these  great  preachers  would  most  em- 
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phatically  resent,  and  deny  most  righteously,  that  he  had 
surrendered  his  universality  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  be¬ 
cause  he  had  an  accent  which  is  distinct,  clear,  unmistakable, 
and  all  his  own.  But  we  have  not  yet,  so  far  as  the  social 
problems  and  necessities  of  the  time  are  concerned,  made 
these  differentiations,  except  in  notable  exceptional  cases.  In 
political  economy  and  social  economics  the  distinctions  have 
already  begun  to  be  made;  for  example,  as  Professor  Com¬ 
mons  has  said.  President  Hadley  is  the  economist  of  the 
classes,  while  Professor  Ely  is  the  economist  of  the  masses, — 
a  very  true  and  descriptive  alignment.  The  church,  however, 
must  reflect  the  spiritual  differences  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
unities  of  mankind.  The  ministry  must  find  all  the  accents, 
and  its  universality  lies  not  in  the  suppression  of  all  but  the 
platitudes,  from  which  nobody  dissents,  but  in  its  utterance 
of  all  the  positive  doctrines  which  anybody  may  rationally  and 
reasonably  hold.  Not  to  do  this  constitutes  a  waste  in  not 
employing  energies  and  life  power,  which  will  belong  to  the 
church  and  grow  and  fecundate  in  the  church,  if  utterance 
and  fertilizing  nurture  are  given  to  them. 

In  spite  of  the  grotesque  and  often  absurd  use  made  of  the 
expression  “  the  man  who  does  things,”  that  represents  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  age  is  trying  to  discover.  It  is  willing  to  listen 
to  theories  that  emerge.  It  has  not  use  for  any  mere  theory 
because  it  is  interesting  and  diverting.  And  let  it  be  stated 
once  more,  that  this  is  not  utility  nor  the  instinct  of  pro¬ 
duction  merely.  It  is  something  deeper  and  wider  than  all 
this.  It  is  the  appreciation  of  the  worth,  the  possibilities,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  forces  contributory  to  the  beauty,  the 
charm,  and  the  richness  of  life.  Asked  by  a  committee  of 
employers  the  other  day  to  choose  between  a  cut  in  hours  of 
labor  and  an  increase  of  pay,  the  committee  of  the  highly  in- 
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telligent  labor  which  was  thus  interrogated,  instantly  replied 
“  The  cut  in  hours  ” ;  for,  as  they  explained  afterward,  the 
increased  leisure  for  the  men  would  result  in  their  deeper 
understanding  of  their  capabilities  and  possibilities,  and  would 
develop  the  character  and  knowledge  which  would  make  the 
increased  pay  inevitable.  This  is  the  pragmatic  spirit.  It  sees 
that  the  worth  is  in  life,  that  power  is  in  life,  that  the  ultimate 
gains  lie  in  the  quality  of  life,  and  its  constant  ceaseless 
quest  is  for  life,  abundant  life.  And  this  was  what  Christ 
came  to  bring.  Do  his  ministers  dispense  it  in  accordance 
with  his  teaching  and  example  ? 

Another  remarkable  and  urgent  development  of  the  period 
through  which  we  are  passing  in  which  the  attitude  of  the 
ministry  to  the  movement  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
ministers  themselves,  may  be  described  as  the  democratiza- 
'  tion  of  the  higher  functions  of  life  and  society.  We  can  all 
remember  the  time  when  music  and  art  and  the  higher 
problems  of  thought,  especially  the  questions  which  involve 
the  most  stable  and  important  of  human  relations,  like  mar¬ 
riage,  children,  education,  and  the  like,  were  discussed  by, 
and  authoritative  voices  were  heard  only  from,  what  arc 
called  the  higher  classes.  But  within  the  last  quarter-century 
this  has  greatly  changed.  The  “  masses  ”  have  discovered 
that  a  man  who  lives  fifty  years  in  the  most  exclusive 
academic  circles  in  the  land  may  be  a  total  ignoramus  when 

it  comes  to  the  actual  life  which  they  and  millions  like  them 

% 

live.  They  know  now  that  the  doctrinaire  theologian  may 
know  nothing  about  practical  religion,  and  they  also  know 
that  the  “  professor  ”  of  anything  may  simply  be  a  man  who 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  finding  out  things  which 
have  been  obsolete  for  many  years.  The  former  head  of  one 
of  the  great  railroad  systems  of  New  England  used  to  be 
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fond  of  relating  how,  in  the  matter  of  electrifying  certain 
railroads,  he  consulted  eight  men,  seven  of  them  “  professors,” 
and  one  a  man  who  had  been  reared  on  the  road,  and  that, 
when  he  came  to  try  the  results  of  all  the  reports  on  a  given 
problem,  all  the  “  professors  ”  were  wrong  and  the  “  un¬ 
educated  ”  workman  was  right.  This  does  not  prove  that 
education  is  wasted,  but  merely  proves  that  there  are  several 
kinds.  The  same  thing  is  true  about  certain  great  subjects, 
and  in  fact  concerning  many  of  the  higher  interests  of  life. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  lower  classes  of  men,  so-called, 
should  not  find  out  sooner  or  later  how  loosely  the  upper 
classes  regarded  the  common  precepts  of  morality  and  fair 
dealing.  And  the  people  who  are  now  clamoring  about 
“  labor  tyranny  ”  would  do  well  to  look  a  little  into  the 
history  of  the  way  in  which  the  vested  interests  have  behaved 
in  the  past  forty  years.  Indeed,  the  current  reports  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  do  much  to 
educate  the  custodians  of  the  higher  interests  of  society  that 
these  interests  must  become  democratic!  as  well  as  others. 
The  politicians  learned  this  rather  earlier  than  others,  for 
which  reason  the  boss  flourished,  because  he  knew  the  masses 
better  than  their  more  “  respectable  ”  friends.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  parties  tumble  over  each  other  in  their  haste 
to  placate  “  labor  ”  and  other  popular  interests. 

One  needs  also  only  to  consult  the  librarians  of  the  cities 
to  find  out  who  is  reading  the  economic  works  in  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  such  an  inquiry  will  generally  reveal  the 
rather  remarkable  fact  that  the  workmen  of  the  land  have 
now  a  better  economic  knowledge  for  the  most  part  than  the 
employing  classes.  When  they  are  equally  expert  in  mobiliz¬ 
ing  their  differences  and  acting  in  concert,  a  new  economic 
era  will  dawn  on  America,  and  that  day  seems  at  hand.  The 
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absurd  and  immoral  doctrine  for  many  years  dinned  into 
American  ears  under  the  name  of  “  protection,”  if  it  persists 
is  going  to  mean  protection  in  fact  to  those  whom  it  has 
for  so  many  years  befooled.  The  element  of  “labor  cost” 
is  going  to  get  a  kind  of  consideration  which  will  make  the 
old-time  protectionist  stare  indeed  to  find  out  that  it  is  going 
to  mean  what  he  always  said  it  meant,  but  never  intended 
that  it  should  mean.  The  growing  and  extensive  patronage 
which  popular  music  festivals  and  popular  art  exhibits  re¬ 
ceive,  and  the  increasing  discrimination  which  the  masses  are 
showing  in  these  matters,  must  also  arrest  attention  among 
the  custodians  of  religious  life  and  discipline.  Here  again, 
if  one  will  simply  ask  the  people  who  have  managed  such 
things  with  intelligence  and  observation,  he  will  find  that 
one  after  another  of  the  so-called  “  higher  interests  ”  of 
society  have  begun  to  feel  the  democratic  touch  and  have  be¬ 
gun  to  respond  to  it.  Literature  has  long  since  surrendered 
to  it,  the  first  stage  of  course  being  the  rude  and  disgusting 
commercial  stage,  which  seems  to  be  gradually  giving  way  to 
a  better  outlook.  The  ten-cent  magazine  and  the  cheap  book 
have  of  course  demoralized  the  old-time  publishing  autocrat, 
and  made  authorship  something  less  awe-inspiring  than  it 
used  to  be.  But  it  has  set  many  pens  to  writing;  and,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  out  of  all  this  effort,  sooner  or  later,  a 
disciplinary  and  cultural  stage  will  come. 

Now  all  these  things  have  had  their  effect  upon  religion 
and  religious  institutions  no  less.  Religion  is  the  highest 
interest  of  man,  a  “  sovereign  ”  interest,  and  the  dilettante 
who  undertakes  simply  to  “  raise  the  standard  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,”  having  a  private  income  which  will  enable  him  so 
to  do,  might  as  well  undertake  to  throw  Vesuvius  into  the 
sea  as  to  try  to  meet  in  this  manner  the  real  demand  of 
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modern  society  for  a  religious  leader.  And  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that,  although  much  is  said  in  this  article  about  the 
“masses,”  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  is  such  that,  in 
the  end,  what  most  people  want  and  need  is  the  thing  which 
everybody  will  have  to  give  premier  consideration.  And  in 
a  democratic  society  that  is  especially  true,  because  steadily 
the  demand  of  the  whole  must  be  the  supreme  demand.  If 
one  chooses  to  be  abnormal,  he  may  be  sp  even  to  the  extent 
of  having  a  “  higher  ”  life  and  a  more  rarefied  moral  and 
spiritual  code ;  but  he  will  pay  the  price  which  democracy  will 
require  for  such  luxuries.  But  the  question  for  the  Christian 
minister  is  to  ask  himself,  whether  in  his  New  Testament 
there  is  not  exactly  the  same  moral  attitude  which  he  finds  so 
insistently  expressing  itself  in  the  economic  and  social  world! 
Whether,  in  a  great  degree,  it  has  not  come  about  by  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  true  inwardness  of  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  whether  he  himself  somehow  has  not  lost  touch  with  the 
pragmatic  message  of  Christianity,  in  the  endeavor  to  uphold 
what  he  may  have  mistakenly  conceived  to  be  the  real  essence 
of  the  gospel,  but  which  was  really  his  own  particular  hobby, 
and  not  a  very  effective  or  wholly  admirable  one  at  that.  It 
may  safely  be  said,  that  the  charge  that  Protestant  Christianity 
has  lost  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  the  one  charge  that  is 
truest,  and  the  one  which  has  done  it  the  most  damage  in  the 
estimation  of  most  men.  “  The  churches  are  the  rich  men’s 
club,”  say  the  masses  of  men.  Indignantly  as  we  may  repel 
this  charge,  in  substance  it  is  true,  and  nobody  who  knows 
the  history  of  the  manner  in  which  most  churches  are  gov¬ 
erned,  directed,  financed,  and  bullied  by  a  very  small  fraction 
of  their  membership  will  care  to  deny  the  fact,  whatever  may 
be  wrong  about  the  particular  way  in  which  the  matter  is 
vocalized.  Few  ministers  but  know  as  well  as  they  know 
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anything  that  the  price  of  harmony  and  success  is  to  “keep 
in,”  as  a  prominent  college  president  put  it,  with  the  officers. 
Whether  these  persons  are  persons  with  whom  a  man  at¬ 
tached  to  the  gospel  ideas  and  ideals  ought  to  “  keep  in  ”  is 
another  matter.  In  every  church,  as  in  every  community, 
the  common  pulse  soon  feels  whether  the  minister’s  heart 
beats  for  it,  and  then  it  looks  to  see  wliether  his  voice  is  going 
to  utter  what  his  heart  feels.  It  is  the  supremest  follv  to 
imagine  that  the  public  does  not  know  its  man.  It  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  little  while,  and  may  be  hoodwinked,  as  it  is 
in  politics  and  other  things ;  but  it  inevitably  comes  to  know 
whether  the  man  who  stands  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
really  a  servant  of  that  gospel,  or  a  man  of  straw  who  .says 
the  words,  but  who  has  none  of  the  spirit.  “  Look  out  for  that 
man,”  said  Mirabeau,  to  a  group  of  amused  nobles  who  were 
in  the  gallery  watching  the  fearful  mane  of  Robespierre  shake 
with  rage  while  his  tongue  poured  out  threats  against  the 
higher  orders  of  France,  “  he  means  what  he  says,”  as  France 
came  to  know,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  men  to  whom  the 
remark  was  addressed.  “  He  means  what  he  says,”  said  the 
secretary  of  a  great  New  York  conference,  when  a  clergyman 
invited  a  woman  representative  of  certain  labor  interests  to 
call  upon  him  and  take  lunch  or  dinner  with  him  whenever 
she  happened  to  be  in  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  Inquiry  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  this  particular  lad^^  had  often  had  similar 
things  said  to  her,  when  her  interesting,  convincing  words 
concerning  the  interests  which  she  represented  had  been 
heard,  but  again  and  ag^in  she  had  also  learned,  to  her 
sorrow,  that  they  were  the  mere  externals  of  courtesy,  from 
which  the  life  had  gone.  “  He  means  what  he  says  ”  is  the 
g^eat  tribute  which  men  can  gpve  to  anybody.  If  the  minister 
means  what  he  says,  and  says  what  the  life  and  the  message 
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of  Jesus  Christ  authorize  him  to  say,  and  applies  with  clear¬ 
ness,  with  candor,  with  a  free  heart,  and  without  malice,  the 
truth  which  Jesus  came  not  merely  to  teach  but  to  live,  no 
power  on  earth  can  prevent  him  from  having  his  audience, 
his  fellow-workers,  his  success  among  men  as  a  soul-lifter  and 
a  soul-winner;  and  not  all  the  powers  in  earth  and  hell  com¬ 
bined  can  prevent  him  from  having  joy  in  his  work  and  the 
solid  satisfaction  of  true  manhood’s  endeavor  to  apply  human 
life,  human  emotion,  human  thought,  and  human  suffering  to 
the  magnificent  task  of  saving  the  world  from  its  sin,  its  in¬ 
justice,  its  shame,  and  its  pain.  But  it  must  be  an  achieving 
love  of  truth  and  men.  It  must  be  a  passionate  self-sacrifice 
at  any  cost.  It  must  be  all  things,  to  all  men,  that  by  all 
means  it  may  save  some.  It  must  know  and  live  and  preach 
a  gospel  which  is  as  democratic  as  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It 
must  not  shrink  in  times  of  danger  or  crisis.  It  must  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  wrong,  and  it  must  not  shrink  from  the 
return  thrusts  of  the  intrenched  and  powerful  advocates  of 
social  injustice.  It  must  rejoice  in  hope,  be  patient  in  tribula¬ 
tion,  be  instant  in  prayer!  It  must  have  the  faith  and  the 
courage  to  move  mountains!  It  must  win  first  the  great 
victory  over  personal  pride,  personal  ambition,  and  personal 
glorification.  These  won,  the  rest  is  easy  enough.  Mankind 
is  gfreater  than  any  sect,  any  creed,  any  faction,  or  any  breed 
of  particular  men ;  and  whoso  will  speak  for  man  will  always 
win  the  love  and  cooperation  of  men. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTES. 

VALUE  OF  THINGS  NOT  CERTAIN. 

Not  all  that  has  importance  for  us  can  be  well  known,  and 
we  may  not  dismiss  from  consideration  matters  about  which 
we  have  not  the  materials  for  an  opinion.  To  rely  only  on 
what  is  certain  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  commonplaces  of 
life.  Men’s  greatest  thoughts  and  activities  are  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  a  question  what  we  can  rescue 
from  the  realm  of  conjecture.  The  knowledge  that  we  may 
have  of  the  incomprehensible  has  worth,  and  still  more  the 
conduct  founded  on  it. 

While  we  cannot  be  certain,  for  example,  of  one’s  character 
from  his  face,  the  value  of  expression  is  yet  great.  Business 
men  rely  on  slight  indications  for  their  judgments.  A  leader 
must  know  men,  which  he  does  from  their  doubtful  dis¬ 
closures.  A  detective  can,  from  slight  appearances,  pick  out 
a  criminal  in  a  crowd;  a  credit  man  can  predict  a  customer’s 
success ;  and  practical  conduct  in  all  lines  proceeds  largely  on 
indications  that  are  not  reduced  to  science. 

In  buying  a  horse  one  acts  on  information  which  is  not 
conclusive.  He  studies  indications,  and  may  be  mistaken 
when  he  does  his  best;  but  the  indications  furnish  points 
enough  for  a  decision.  To  be  confident  only  when  sure  is  to 
have  little  decision.  The  practical  man  acts  and  trusts  when 
in  doubt,  risking  all  on  things  not  proven. 

The  African  explorer  cannot  know  if  a  given  fruit  is 
poisonous ;  he  must  try  it ;  yet  it  would  be  irrational  to  make 
no  ventures  on  indications.  One  must  take  many  steps  which 
may  be  disastrous.  Progress  comes  from  ventures  on  the 
uncertain. 

The  sportsman  locates  g^me  at  a  venture.  He  cannot  know 
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where  the  deer  are ;  but  he  studies  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the 
proximity  of  streams,  and  the  abundance  of  pasture;  and 
while,  with  all  these,  he  is  in  ignorance,  he  will  yet  act.  To 
wait  for  a  solution  of  his  doubts  would  be  to  let  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  pass.  The  certain  things  are  all  taken  up  by  com¬ 
monplace  men,  who  are  satisfied  with  small  results,  and 
between  whom  the  competition  is  over-great. 

The  prospector  who  sinks  a  well  for  oil  does  it  in  doubt. 
Experimenters  make  a  guess  from  a  few  indications,  and 
know  that  they  may  fail.  But  the  way  to  success  is  through 
uncertain  steps.  Every  great  business  is  a  venture,  which  may 
yield  a  fortune  or  a  failure.  Yet  men  do  not  sit  idle  because 
they  do  not  know.  They  break  through  their  ignorance, 
taking  advantage  of  such  indications  as  they  can  get.  For, 
one  is  not  wholly  ignorant  who  is  ignorant;  he  knows  some¬ 
thing,  and  that  something  may  disclose  the  rest.  Discoveries 
are  all  made  from  partial  ignorance,  and  remove  some  ignor¬ 
ance. 

Miners  have  reduced  indications  to  a  science,  systematizing 
and  using  uncertainties  as  much  as  they  do  ores.  They  work 
in  the  dark,  as  much  as  do  their  laborers  who  dig  beneath  the 
earth.  Prospectors  start  on  probabilities,  and  continue  on 
them.  Their  knowledge  is  not  worthless  because  it  is  un¬ 
certain;  they  make  use  of  things  unreliable,  and  build  their 
fortune  on  them. 

Our  business  men  are  nearly  all  speculators,  trying  to 
guess  something  that  is  unknown.  They  have  some  indica¬ 
tions,  but  not  enough  for  confident  opinions.  The  successful 
man  is  he  who  uses  most  skillfully  the  pointers  which  all  may 
have.  Men  speculate  on  the  seasons,  the  crops,  and  the 
amount  of  meat  that  will  be,  marketed  on  a  given  day.  They 
anticipate  prices,  and  contract  for  shipments  far  ahead.  They 
build  on  the  uncertain,  and  try  to  bring  about  what  they  want. 

Statesmen  and  diplomats  work  mostly  with  the  uncertain. 
They  cannot  know  what  foreign  states  will  do;  but  they  act 
on  the  best  guess  they  can  make;  and  much  depends  on 
whether  they  use  well  their  materials  for  a  g^ess.  Bismarck 
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did  not  shut  his  eyes  because  lie  could  not  see  clearly.  He 
estimated  what  was  probable  in  the  vast  wilderness  of  un¬ 
certainties  and  acted  on  that.  While  ordinary  men  would 
have  despaired  because  none  could  tell  what  would  happen, 
he  figured  on  what  was  most  likely  to  happen,  and  where  the 
best  work  could  be  done  in  reference  to  it.  He  could  not  have 
guided  the  world  had  he  not  some  confidence  about  where  it 
was  going.  There  must  always  be  men  who  know  what  is 
likely  to  happen  and  prepare  for  it.  Their  thought  is  the 
greater  because  they  have  not  all  the  desired  elements  for 
thinking.  The  greatest  opinions  are  those  formed  when  one 
lacks  some  of  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion.  He  who 
makes  up  in  thought  what  is  wanted  in  data  molds  the  great 
events  of  the  world. 

None  can  know  which  of  two  armies  will  succeed  in  a 
coming  battle ;  yet  much  depends  on  guessing  the  result.  To 
provide  for  what  will  happen  one  must  think  as  hard  as  the 
scientist  does  on  his  facts,  putting  the  same  reasoning  at  work 
on  the  indications  as  on  the  certainties.  Statesmen  may  not 
let  great  events  occur  unforeseen ;  they  must  know  them  first 
as  probable.  Speculations  of  this  kind  are  all  made  with  some 
knowledge  and  some  ignorance;  and  there  may  be  knowledge 
enough,  if  rightly  used,  to  clear  up  the  ignorance. 

In  exact  science  we  make  great  use  of  uncertainties.  Our 
working  theories  are  not  fully  established.  We  make  dis¬ 
coveries  by  projecting  in  thought  what  may  be  true,  antici¬ 
pating  before  we  know,  and  coming  up  to  things  through 
much  ignorance.  The  Nebular  Hypothesis,  though  never  fully 
proven,  is  made  to  explain  the  greatest  phenomena,  and  to 
unify  our  knowledge.  Our  systems  of  Natural  Philosophy 
are  all  predicated  on  it ;  and  we  may  not  ignore  it  because  we 
have  not  all  the  materials  for  an  opinion  on  it.  The  greatest 
thoughts  of  science  circle  about  the  uncertainties. 

In  religion  many  think  that  because  they  cannot,  in  the  full 
light  of  reason,  be  certain,  they  may  dismiss  the  subject;  and 
many  are  accordingly  indifferent.  But,  as  it  is  the  greatest 
subject  we  have,  and  its  issues  are  the  greatest  known, — duty 
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and  eternal  life,— we  ought  to  make  the  best  judgment  we  can 
on  it.  Even  if  we  know  that  we  cannot  be  sure,  we  should 
find  the  greatest  probability.  We  must  accept  or  reject  re¬ 
ligion;  and  it  is  no  more  rational  to  reject  than  to  accept 
when  we  are  uncertain.  If  we  do  not  know  we  have  no  right 
to  say  it  is  false,  any  more  than  that  it  is  true.  It  is  our  duty  to 
be  right;  and  we  are  not  justified  in  having  an  erroneous  view 
when  we  may  have  a  correct  one.  If  we  cannot  decide  we 
should  know  why  we  cannot,  and  know  how  near  we  can 
come  toward  deciding.  It  is  our  duty  to  learn  how  to  act  on 
uncertainties,  since  we  must  use  them  so  much,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  things  partly  known. 

Men  must  act  when  they  know  they  may  fail,  and  must  de¬ 
cide  when  they  know  they  may  err;  and  nothing  so  g^eat 
should  be  dismissed  because  we  cannot  master  it.  That  we 
may  make  a  mistake  is  reason,  not  for  refusing  to  act,  but  for 
studying  the  subject  more.  Men  must  venture  in  religion  as 
in  trade,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  indications,  and  con¬ 
sidering  them  in  their  imperfections ;  and  one  should  learn  to 
act  when  he  has  not  enough  to  act  on,  as  when  he  has  not 
enough  to  decide  on.  As  he  must  continue  in  his  uncertainty, 
and  even  in  his  darkness,  he  should  take  chances,  and  do  the 
best  he  can  with  the  little  that  he  has.  He  may  not  know 
till  death  if  he  is  right ;  but,  as  it  is  all  he  can  do,  he  should 
not  comiplain  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  opportunities.  He 
should  rather  do  the  best  he  can  with  poor  materials,  making 
the  most  out  of  the  least.  If  one  acts  only  when  he  can  be 
certain,  and  believes  only  when  he  has  full  proof,  be  will  let 
most  of  the  great  values  of  life  escape. 

Chicago,  III.  Austin  Bierbower. 


ALLEGED  DISCREPANCIES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


In  Proverbs  xxvi.  4  is  the  injunction  not  to  answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  lest  we  be  like  unto  him.  In  the  next 
verse  we  are  enjoined  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly. 
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and  an  excellent  reason  is  added  for  sometimes  taking  this 
course.  The  two  verses  illustrate  the  wise  popular  proverb 
“  Circumstances  alter  cases.”  Whether  the  person  who  calls 
them  irreconcilable  contradictions  should  be  answered  or  not 
answered,  let  each  one  judge  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  in  hand. 

So  when  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  First  Corinthians, 
advises  the  unmarried  to  remain  so  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
minent  distress,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  1  Timothy  iv.  14, 
strongly  recommends  them  to  marry  and  rear  children,  it 
simply  shows  that  Paul  knew  as  well  as  any  modern  poet  that 
“  new  occasions  bring  new  duties.” 

'Matthew  and  Luke  tell  us  that  when  Jesus  sent  out  the 
twelve  on  an  urgent  mission  of  evangelization  and  healing, 
he  bade  them,  among  other  things,  to  go  without  a  staff. 
Mark  tells  us  he  said  go  with  a  staff  only.  Both  reports  may 
be  correct.  There  were  twelve  of  them,  and  they  were  to  go 
without  delay.  Their  haste  was  to  be  so  great  that  they  were 
not  to  linger  on  their  mission  for  polite  greetings  to  ac¬ 
quaintances  in  the  way.  They  were  not  to  tarry  till  they 
could  find  a  wallet  or  a  second  coat.  If  one  had  a  staff,  that 
was  enough.  If  another  had  no  staff,  he  was  not  to  wait  to  find 
one,  but  must  go  at  once  as  he  was.  Thus  different  specific 
directions  to  different  individuals  yielded  the  sarne  universal 
impression  of  urgent  haste. 

It  is  not  the  purp>ose  of  this  note  to  propose  a  revised 
edition  of  the  valuable  book  on  this  topic  compiled  by  Haley 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Rather  it  is  a  protest  against 
lightly  belittling  the  Bible  by  declaring  that  diverse  accounts 
in  the  Bible  are  absolutely  irreconcilable.  An  experience  had 
not  long  ago  with  a  class  in  History  will  show  that  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  declare  that  two  or  more  accounts  of  an  event,  taken 
from  condensed  narratives  like  those  of  the  Bible,  are  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  even  though  they  seem  on  their  face  directly  con¬ 
tradictory. 

The  class  in  History  was  studying  the  French  Revoluticm, 
using  a  condensed  text-book  and  having  the  run  of  a  good 
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library.  When  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.’s  execution  was 
reached,  the  pupils  were  told  to  look  up  the  matter  in  the 
history  alcove,  and  report  next  day  by  what  vote  the  king  was 
condemned.  Nearly  half  the  class  reported  that  the  vote  was 
unanimous.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  remainder  pro¬ 
tested  vigorously  that  there  was  but  one  majority.  A  few 
said  that  the  majority  was  a  hundred  and  forty-five  in  a  vote 
of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one.  How  utterly  irreconcilable 
these  reports  seemed!  Yet  for  each  the  authority  of  reputable 
historians  could  be  given.  In  fact,  all  were  true,  and  the  full 
truth  was  a  combination  of  all  three.  The  first  vote  taken 
was  on  the  question  “Is  the  king  guilty?”  Some  did  not 
vote  on  this  question,  but  no  one  voted  No.  Some  historians 
tell  of  this  vote,  and  have  not  room  to  detail  the  further 
voting  on  the  question  of  punishment.  Each  deputy  was 
required  to  mount  the  rostrum  and  give  his  penalty  with  such 
explanations  and  reasons  as  he  saw  fit.  Some  said  imprison¬ 
ment,  some  banishment,  some  immediate  death,  some  death 
after  peace  had  been  made  with  Austria  or  after  the  people 
had  confirmed  the  penalty  by  a  plebiscite.  When  all  the 
votes  for  death  at  some  time  were  added  together,  the 
majority  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five.  But  the  votes  for 
immediate  death  were  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  over 
against  three  hundred  and  sixty  for  some  other  penalty,  or 
for  delay  in  the  execution. 

If  we  had  full  details  of  all  the  facts,  perhaps  all  the  still 
unsolved  problems  of  Scripture  harmony  would  be  as  clearly 
explained  as  this  problem  in  French  history.  A  book  that 
has  stood  such  tests  as  the  Bible  can  rightly  be  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  every  case.  Its  veracity  does  not  need 
to  be  proved  with  such  arguments  that  no  one  can  find  any 
cavil  against  them.  Rather  the  Bible  is  to  be  believed  until 
it  is  shown  that  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  accepted. 

Olivet,  Mich.  W.  E.  C.  Wright. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Evolution,  Racial  and  Habitiidinal.  By  Rev.  John  T, 
Gulick.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  2G9.  Washington :  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  of  Washington. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1896,  we  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  high  estimate  set  by  the  late  George  J.  Romanes 
upon  the  scientific  work  of  Dr.  Gulick,  and  to  Dr.  Gulick’s 
profound  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  Romanes. 
Romanes  had  repeatedly  written  that  Dr.  Gulick’s  studies  had 
shed  more  light  upon  biological  problems  than  those  of  any 
other  investigator  since  the  death  of  Darwin;  and  such  was 
the  testimony  of  the  leading  biologists  of  America.  The 
present  volume,  which  forms  the  twenty-fifth  publication  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  gathers  together  the 
original  essays  of  Dr.  Gulick,  accompanied  by  such  corrections 
and  enlargements  as  his  later  studies  have  made  necessary 
and  possible,  and  presents  them  in  logical  arrangement.  In 
no  other  way  could  they  be  brought  so  successfully  within  the 
range  of  the  many  scholars  and  general  readers  who  will  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  author’s  discoveries  and  con¬ 
clusions.  While  much  of  the  work  involves  acute  mathematical 
calculations  and  extensive  biological  knowledge  comprehensi¬ 
ble  only  to  the  profoundest  students,  much  of  it  also  is  easily 
within  the  range  of  the  more  intelligent  reading  public. 

While  a  boy  at  his  home  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Dr. 
Gulick  made  a  careful  collection  of  the  snail-shells  (Achati- 
nellidce)  of  the  Islands.  These  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
United  States  when  he  entered  Williams  College  in  1855. 
The  collection  proved  to  contain  twenty  or  twenty-five  species 
new  to  the  scientific  world,  and  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  soon  after  published  a  paper  describing  them.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  author  established  a  mission  of  the  American 
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Board  at  Kalgan,  China,  and  for  forty  years  was  engaged  in 
missionary  work  either  in  China  or  in  Japan.  During  this 
interval  he  continued  his  collection  of  specimens  while  on 
periodical  visits  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  brought  his  re¬ 
sults  from  time  to  time  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  world 
through  various  channels.  The  most  elaborate  of  his  papers 
were  two  published  in  the  Linnaean  Society’s  Journal  of  Lon¬ 
don  (vols.  XX.  and  xxiii.),  the  first  of  these  being  read  by 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  It  was  these  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  Romanes. 

The  results  to  which  these  studies  point  are  of  utmost  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  have  had  a  profound  influence  upon  all  subse¬ 
quent  biological  speculations.  It  is  evident  that  this  large 
number  of  species  of  Achatinellidce  upon  the  island  of  Oahu 
are  descended  from  a  common  ancestor.  But  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  varied  are  so  uniform  that  the  doctrine 
of  natural  selection  cannot  possibly  be  brought  in  to  account 
for  them.  There  is  no  possible  advantage  which  one  of  these 
species  could  have  had  over  another  to  account  for  its  preser¬ 
vation.  Darwin’s  main  contention,  that  natural  selection  is  the 
chief  means  of  preserving  all  species,  therefore  falls  to  the 
ground.  Some  other  reason  for  the  preservation  of  at  least 
some  species  must  be  discovered.  This  the  author  supposes 
to  be  the  principle  of  segregation.  For  example,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  a  thousand  species  developing  in  one  valley 
will  differ  from  a  thousand  species  developing  in  another 
valley,  having  the  same  conditions  of  environment.  We  must 
fall  back,  therefore,  upon  antecedent  physiolc^cal  tendencies, 
which  alone  can  account  for  variation.  The  cause  of  these 
tendencies  nobody,  not  even  Darwin,  has  been  able  even 
faintly  to  surmise. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  the  author  discusses  in  an  interesting 
manner  the  bearing  of  his  theory  upon  sociological  questions. 
Human  races  are  profoundly  affected  by  fecundal  selection. 
This  is  especially  illustrated  in  the  loss  of  fertility,  and  the 
gradual  extinction  that  follows,  which  is  found  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Polynesians  since  their  contact  with  Europeans. 
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In  but  few  of  the  islands  have  the  aborigines  been  displaced 
by  conflict  of  arms  or  by  industrial  competition. 

“  The  great  cause  of  their  disappearance,  during  the  earlier  peri¬ 
ods  of  intercourse,  was  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  microbes  of 
measles,  smallpox,  leprosy,  and  other  diseases,  unknown  to  them 
before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  and  Chinese.  But  in  many  groups  of 
these  islands,  and  especially  in  Hawaii,  that  stage  of  disadvantage  is 
now  largely  past,  through  the  protection  gained  from  Western  sci¬ 
ence.  Still  the  steady  decrease  in  numbers  continues,  for  the  birth 
rate  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  natural  rate  of  mortality.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  attribute  this  small  birth  rate  to  poverty  or  to 
prudential  selection.  Whatever  the  antecedent  causes  may  have  been, 
the  present  condition  is  failure  to  meet  the  demands  of  fecuudal  selec¬ 
tion”  (p.  92). 

“.  .  .  .  In  the  case  of  civilized  man,  dominational  selection  through 
intra-group  struggle  has  in  a  large  measure  ceased  to  be  a  struggle 
for  life  or  for  the  opportunity  to  have  a  full  share  in  producing  the 
next  generation,  and  has  become  chiefly  a  struggle  for  Influence  in 
society  and  for  escape  from  certain  forms  of  drudgery.  If  degen¬ 
eracy  is  threatened,  the  remedy  will  not  be  found  in  restoring  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  savage  life,  in  which  the  imbecile  and  the  insane,  the  deaf 
and  the  diseased,  are  all  eliminated  by  starvation ;  but  rather  by  such 
forms  of  institutional  and  prudential  selection,  enforced  by  public 
opinion  and  law,  as  will  prevent  the  marriage  of  those  who  are 
specially  liable  to  have  defective  offspring.  It  thus  appears  that  in¬ 
stitutional  selection  and  prudential  selection,  both  of  which  may  be 
subjected  to  rational  control,  are  the  chief  factors  by  which  man  may 
hope  to  maintain  and  control  his  own  evolution”  (pp.  111-112). 

Both  in  men  and  in  animals  the  effects  of  segregation  can 
occur  only  where  there  is  first  partition  and  isolation.  These 
may  be  secured  by  the  environment,  by  industrial  methods, 
by  migration,  by  geological  influences,  and  by  artificial 
methods.  All  these  subjects,  and  many  others,  are  treated  ex¬ 
haustively  and  with  rare  skill. 

As  illustrating  the  fertility  of  the  author’s  conception  of  the 
bearing  of  facts  upon  his  theories,  we  quote  a  somewhat 
lengthy  passage  from  his  discussion  upon  the  effect  of 
autonomic  jiartition  upon  autonomic  isolation: — 

“  The  caste  system  as  developed  In  India  is  as  unlike  the  democratic 
conservatism  of  China  as  It  Is  opposed  to  the  progressive  individual¬ 
ism  of  European  races.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  caste  systm 
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of  India  can  ever  develop  into  a  truly  progressive  system.  But  the 
essentially  democratic  life  of  China  stands  in  a  very  different  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  progressive  element  of  European  civilization.  In  innate 
racial  qualities  no  people  can  surpass  the  Chinese ;  and  their  vitality 
and  power  of  adaptation  is  such  that  they  seem  to  be  equally  fitted  for 
success  in  all  climates  and  in  all  countries.  Moreover,  under  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  Intercourse  with  European  civilization,  there  are  evident  signs 
that  new  and  progressive  elements  will  be  added  to  the  old  ideals 
till  a  truly  progressive  spirit  is  attained.  The  remarkable  power  of 
accommodation  to  different  climates  and  health  conditions  possessed 
by  the  race,  especially  by  the  branch  occupying  the  southern  prov¬ 
inces  of  China,  is  such  that  few  races  are  able  to  endure  free  compe¬ 
tition  with  them  even  when  the  country  and  climate  are  so  chosen  as 
to  give  the  best  possible  chance  to  their  rivals.  Members  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  race,  when  subjected  to  the  climate  of  India,  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  heat;  and  their  small  power  of  individual  adaptive 
modification  in  that  direction  gives  them  but  little  prospect  of  becom¬ 
ing  completely  adapted  through  the  effects  of  natural  selection; 
for,  if  their  children  remain  continuously  in  the  country,  they  have 
not  sufficient  energy  for  the  battle  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  from  Canton,  with  high  powers  of  accommodation,  are  fully 
successful  as  permanent  settlers,  l)oth  in  the  cold  of  Manchuria  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine  Isl¬ 
ands,  and  if  completer  racial  adjustment  is  needed,  they  are  sure  to 
attain  to  it  in  the  course  of  generations,  through  the  accumulation  of 
coincident  variations”  (pp.  143-144). 

Systematic  Theology:  A  Comi>endium  and  Commonplace- 
Book,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Theological  Students.  By 
Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Rochester  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.' — The  Doc¬ 
trine  OF  Gk)D.  8vo.  Pp.  xvii,  370.  Philadelphia :  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.  1907.  $2.50,  net. 

The  current  belief  that  the  world  is  losing  its  interest  in 
systematic  theology  is  disproved  by  the  demand  for  Dr. 
Strong’s  original  volume  on  “  Systematic  Theology,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1886.  Seven  editions  of  that  solid  work  were  called 
for.  The  present  revision  and  enlargement  merits  a  still 
larger  circulation  if  the  second  and  third  volumes  shall  keep 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  first.  The  ministry  cannot  main¬ 
tain  itself  without  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  At  every  step  the  successful  preacher  must  in  his 
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own  mind  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him 
and  for  the  message  which  he  proclaims.  Works  upon 
systematic  theology,  therefore,  will  never  obsolete,  but 
must  be  provided  to  meet  the  wants  of  every  generation. 

Dr.  Strong  frankly  admits  that,  since  the  first  edition  of  his 
Theology  was  published,  his  “  philosophical  and  critical  point 
of  view  ”  has  “  somewhat  changed.”  He  has  adopted  a 
“  monistic  and  idealistic  conception  of  the  world,  together  with 
an  evolutionary  idea  as  to  its  origin  and  progress  ”  (p.  vii). 
But  the  orthodox  need  not  be  startled  at  the  author’s  monistic 
conceptions  and  evolutionary  ideas,  for  they  really  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  well-established  conception  of  God’s 
omnipotence  and  omnipresence,  and  of  the  pervasive  plan  of 
God  in  creation,  revealed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  in 
Christ’s  description  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
where  we  have  first  the  seed,  then  the  blade,  then  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear.  The  evolution  which  the  author  maintains  is  one 
in  which  God  is  ever  active,  and  which  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
cluded  from  increment  by  miraculous  interposition. 

The  strength  of  the  author’s  feeling  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following  quotations : — 

“  I  am  distressed  by  some  common  theological  tendencies  of  our 
time,  because  I  believe  them  to  be  faise  to  both  science  and  religion. 
How  men  who  h.".ve  ever  felt  themselves  to  be  lost  sinners  and  who 
have  once  received  pardon  from  their  crucified  Lord  and  Savior  can 
thereafter  seek  to  pare  down  his  attributes,  deny  his  deity  and  atone¬ 
ment,  tear  from  his  brow  the  crown  of  miracle  and  sovereignty, 
relegate  him  to  the  place  of  a  merely  moral  teacher  who  influences 
us  only  as  does  Socrates  by  words  spoken  across  a  stretch  of  ages, 
passes  my  comprehension”  (p.  viii). 

“  Under  the  influence  of  Ritschl  and  his  Kantian  relativism,  many 
of  our  teachers  and  preachers  have  swung  off  into  a  practical  denial 
of  Christ’s  deity  and  of  his  atonement.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  second  Unitarian  defection,  that  will  break  up  churches  and 
compel  secessions,  in  a  worse  manner  than  did  that  of  Channing  and 
Ware  a  century  ago.  American  Christianity  recovered  from  that  dis¬ 
aster  only  by  vigorously  asserting  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures.  We  need  a  new  vision  of  the  Savior  like 
that  which  Paul  saw  on  the  way  to  Damascus  and  John  saw  on  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  to  convince  us  that  Jesus  is  lifted  above  space  and 
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time,  that  his  existence  antedated  creation,  that  he  conducted  the 
march  of  Hebrew  history,  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  suffered  on 
the  cross,  rose  from  the  dead,  and  now  lives  forevermore,  the  Lord 
of  the  universe,  the  only  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  our  Savior 
here  and  our  Judge  hereafter.  Without  a  revival  of  this  faith  our 
churches  wiil  become  secularized,  mission  enterprise  will  die  out,  and 
the  candlestick  will  be  removed  out  of  its  place  as  it  was  with  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  as  it  has  been  with  the  apostate  churches 
of  New  Engiand”  (p.  ix). 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  volume  is  not  a  mere  dry  state¬ 
ment  of  theological  points,  but  these  are  accompanied  with  a 
marvelous  collection  of  quotations,  both  pro  and  con,  from 
a  wide  range  of  authorities,  touching  every  statement  relating 
to  the  subjects  discussed.  It  is  thus  an  invaluable  common¬ 
place-book,  putting  within  reach  of  the  reader  information 
which  has  required  a  lifetime  to  collect.  We  especially  com¬ 
mend  the  author’s  treatment  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  he  defines  in  the  following  luminous  manner. 
The  true  view,  he  says,  holds 

“that  inspiration  is  not  simply  a  natural  but  also  a  supernatural  fact, 
and  that  it  is  the  immediate  work  of  a  personal  God  in  the  soul  of 
man  ” ;  “  that  inspiration  belongs,  not  only  to  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Scriptures,  but  to  the  Scriptures  which  they  wrote,  so  that  these 
Scriptures,  when  taken  together,  constitute  a  trustworthy  and  suffi¬ 
cient  record  of  divine  revelation  ” ;  “  that  the  Scriptures  contain  a 
human  as  well  as  a  divine  element,  so  that  while  they  present  a  body 
of  divinely  revealed  truth,  this  truth  is  shaped  in  human  moulds  and 
adapted  to  ordinary  human  intelligence.”  “  In  short,  inspiration  is 
characteristically  neither  natural,  partial,  nor  mechanical,  but  super¬ 
natural,  plenary,  and  dynamical”  (p.  211). 

Three  prominent  questions  with  regard  to  inspiration  are 
answered  as  follows : — 

“Questions:  (a)  Is  any  part  of  Scripture  uninspired?  Answer: 
Every  part  of  Scripture  is  inspired  in  its  connection  and  relation  with 
every  other  part.  (&)  Are  there  degrees  of  inspiration?  Answer: 
There  are  degrees  of  value,  but  not  of  inspiration.  Each  part 
in  its  connection  with  the  rest  is  made  completely  true,  and  com¬ 
pleteness  has  no  degrees,  (c)  How  may  we  know  what  parts  are  of 
most  value  and  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  whole?  Answer:  The 
same  Spirit  of  Christ  who  inspired  the  Bible  is  promised  to  take  of 
the  things  of  Christ,  and,  by  showing  them  to  us,  to  lead  us  progres¬ 
sively  into  all  the  truth  ”  (pp.  220-221). 
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The  topics  treated  in  this  volume,  after  the  Introduction 
are :  “  The  Existence  of  God  ” ;  “  The  Scriptures  a  Revela¬ 
tion  of  God  ” ;  and  “  The  Nature,  Decrees,  and  Works  of 
God.” 

Christian  Theology.  By  Milton  Valentine,  D.D. 
LL.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  In  Two 
Volumes.  8vo.  Pp.  viii,  476;  vii,  454.  Philadelphia: 
Lutheran  Publication  Society.  1906.  $5.00. 

Though  published  subsequent  to  the  lamented  author’s 
death,  these  volumes  had  the  advantage  of  his  final  revision 
up  to  the  last  forty  pages,  which  treat  of  “  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead.”  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  son.  Rev.  M.  H. 
Valentine,  to  complete  the  work  and  see  it  through  the  press. 
The  plan  pursued  is  the  scientific  one  of  treating  first  of  the 
revelation  of  God  which  is  made  in  nature,  or  natural  the¬ 
ology,  and  then  of  the  more  distinctive  doctrines  brought  to 
light  through  the  revelation  embodied  in  the  Bible.  The 
treatise  is  thorough,  systematic,  and  elaborate,  betraying  the 
working  of  a  mind  of  rare  natural  ability  and  of  most  extensive 
attainments.  Even  those  who  do  not  accept  all  the  minutiae  of 
the  Lutheran  doctrines  will  find  the  volumes  profitable  read¬ 
ing,  and  calculated  to  win  respect  for  that  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  which  stands  now  most  squarely  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  our  religion  and  of  their 
embodiment  in  the  Christian  revelation. 

The  mediating  position  occupied  by  this  church  appears 
favorably  in  the  author’s  exposition  of  the  source  of  salvation. 
After  criticising  the  Calvinistic  view  of  predestination  and  the 
Arminian  view  of  unregulated  freedom,  the  author  presents 
the  Lutheran  view  as  (1)  distinguishing  between  the  gen¬ 
eral  or  universal  benevolent  will  of  God  toward  all  men,  and 
His  special  will  towards  all  the  individual  j)ersons  who  yield 
to  the  offered  grace”  (vol.  ii.  p.  13);  (2)  as  maintaining 
that  there  is  an  “essential  and  necessary  distinction  between 
God’s  foreknowledge  and  foreordination  or  predestination*^ 
(p.  14);  (3)  that  “God’s  electing  predestination  is  in  fore- 
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view  of  faith  and  obedience  of  faith,  or  the  sinner’s  yielding 
to  the  call  and  provided  grace  of  redemption.  The  Scriptures 
already  quoted  distinctly  affirm  predestination  in  foreview  of 
something.  When  we  ask  the  Word  of  God  what  it  is  that 
thus  underlies  election  or  predestination,  the  answer  comes 
from  a  thousand  passages,  ‘  Faith"  (p.  15)  ;  (4)  that  it  “  has 
respect  only  to  believers’";  (5)  that  “the  whole  of  nian’s 
salvation  is  truly  and  purely  of  ‘  grade  ’  ” ;  and  (6)  that  “  con¬ 
demnation  comes  only  as  a  result  of  refusal  or  neglect  of  men 
to  exercise  the  faith  for  which  God  affords  the  needed  grace  ” 

(p.  16). 

The  work  merits  a  wide  reading,  and  cannot  fail  to  tone  up 
the  evangelical  sentiment  of  all  who  study  it. 

The  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
Gospel  Narratives.  By  the  Rev.  Louis  Matthews  Sweet, 
M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  James  Stevenson  Riggs, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature  in  the 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  365.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  1906.  $1.50,  net. 

This  volume  was  offered  in  the  competition  for  the  Bross 
Prize  which  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Orr’s  book  upon  “  The 
Problem  of  the  Old  Testament.”  If  the  prize  had  been 
divided,  so  that  a  second  one  could  have  been  g^ven,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  at  least  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
that  it  would  have  been  carried  away  by  Mr.  Sweet.  He  has 
certainly  produced  a  very  learned  and  satisfactory  discussion 
of  the  subject,  and  he  arrives  at  conclusions  which  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  conservative  members  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  not  without  abundant  reason  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ  is  generally  retained  in 
our  creeds. 

Lukas  der  Arzt,  der  Verfasser  des  dritten  Evangeliums  und 
der  Apostelgeschichte :  Eine  Untersuchung  zur  Geschichte 
der  Fixierung  der  urchristlichen  Ueberlieferung.  Von 
Adolf  Harn.xck.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche ‘Buchhand- 
lung.  1906.  M.  3.50. 

This  book  is  an  admirable  example  of  thoroughgoing  his¬ 
torical  criticism.  It  is  in  Harnack’s  best  vein  as  regards 
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freshness,  incisiveness,  and  humor.  And  it  not  only  displays 
a  masterful  use  of  his  material,  but  the  great  amount  of  care¬ 
ful  scientific  labor  which  he  unstintingly  has  bestowed  in 
comparing  Luke  with  himself,  with  Mark,  Matthew,  John,  and 
Paul,  even  to  the  grammatical  forms  they  have  used,  and  the 
comparative  number  of  various  words. 

He  sets  for  his  task  the  re-investigation  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  Luke’s  authorship  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts,  in¬ 
cluding  the  “  We  ”  section.  He  writes  this  book  of  160  pages 
to  give  his  conclusions  on  the  questions  involved,  and  in 
particular  to  show  the  untenableness  of  the  prevailing  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  higher  critics.  Harnack  here  puts  historical 
investigation  and  criticism  over  against  the  more  subjective 
methods ;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,*  the  book  is  a  throwing  to 
the  rubbish-heaps  much  of  the  recent  teaching  as  to  Luke. 
The  results  of  his  exhaustive  inquiries  are  stated  concisely  and 
with  refreshing  confidence.  Without  attempting  to  give  the 
summaries  of  his  various  lines  of  argument,  it  may  be  here 
said  that  he  is  convinced  that  Luke  is  the  author  of  the  Gospel 
bearing  his  name,  and  also  of  the  Acts.  The  Acts,  including 
the  “  We  ”  section,  has  but  one  author,  who  was  a  companion 
and  fellow-laborer  with  Paul,  and  who  about  the  year  80  wrote 
the  account  of  these  experiences. 

The  book  cannot  but  have  a  significance  wider  than  the 
subject  in  hand,  in  discrediting  presumptive  critical  methods, 
in  favor  of  the  genuine  historical  spirit.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that,  while  Harnack  does  this  service  for  the 
scientific  spirit,  he  does  not  in  this  book  touch  upon  thfe 
doctrinal  content  of  this  early  literature, — only  its  genuine¬ 
ness.  But  he  is  particular  to  say  frankly  in  his  Foreword 
that  he  has  not  gone  over  to  the  conservative  ranks  in  his 
doctrinal  beliefs.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see  the  importance 
his  position  will  have  for  the  traditional  views  and  the  re¬ 
casting  of  the  whole  historical  result  as  presented  by  the 
higher  critics.  The  time  for  the  arising  of  the  Gospel  accounts 
is  more  and  more  to  be  thought  of  as  practically  reduced  to 
its  traditional  boundaries,  and  disbelief  will  need  to  assume 
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an  open  attitude  of  opposition  to  the  content  of  these  records, 
i  e.  to  real  Christianity.  Pure  rationalism  will  be  forced  to 
assume  its  true  position  of  disbelief,  while  Christian  faith  will 
see  more  clearly  its  historical  foundations. 

Oberlm,  Ohio.  Albert  T.  Swing. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  :  Its  Purpose  and  Theology.  By 

Ernest  F.  Scott,  M.A.  (Glas.),  B.A.  (Oxon.).  8vo.  Pp. 

vii,  379.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  $3.00,  net. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  author  of  this  stimulating  book 
is  topical,  and  so  to  a  considerable  extent  independent  of 
critical  questions  relating  to  date  and  authorship.  Still,  the 
treatment  is  necessarily  influenced,  even  more  than  the  author 
seems  to  realize,  by  his  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  views  of 
the  continental  critics  who  assign  the  book  to  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century,  and  regard  it  as  the  work,  not  of  the 
apostle  John,  but  of  some  of  his  pupils.  These  views  the 
author  seems  to  have  accepted  without  due  consideration.  For 
example,  he  rep>eatedly  assumes  that  “  the  Church  as  an  out¬ 
ward  institution  is  put  in  the  forefront”  (p.  12).  And  so 
throughout  the  fourth  chapter,  on  “  Ecclesiastical  Aims  ” ; 
while  the  fact  is  that  the  word  “  church  ”  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gospel.  It  is  always  the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  its  unorganized  character  that  is  spoken  of  by  the 
apostle.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  would  have  been  the 
case,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  actual  words  of  Christ 
were  so  carefully  preserved  in  the  Gospel  that  they  were  kept 
free  from  the  later  usage  which  came  into  existence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  apostolic  era.  Indeed,  while  it  is  evident 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  finally  put  into  shape  at  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  era,  in  its  historical  statements  it  is  remarkably 
true  to  the  conditions  existing  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  assumption  of  a  late  date  for  the  Gospel  is 
without  a  sound  basis  of  fact,  and  embarrasses  the  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  record  appears  in  the  use  of  the  term  “  Son  of  man,”  which 
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is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  as  consistently  by  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  by  the  synoptics.  Reference  to  Daniel’s  use  of  this 
phrase  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  limitation  of  its 
use  to  Christ.  There  is  a  profounder  reason,  both  for  its  use 
and  for  its  limitation,  which  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for 
the  apostolic  origin  of  the  Gospel.  The  term  “  Son  of  man,” 
while  assuming  the  supernatural  nature,  expresses  the  fact  of 
its  humiliation  in  connection  with  his  human  nature.  None 
but  a  superior  being  could  go  about  constantly  conceding  his 
human  nature  without  becoming  ridiculous.  Such  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  could  not  have  come  into  vogue 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  Christ’s  own  life  upon  the  earth. 
We  must  therefore  frankly  say  that  the  attempt  to  interpret 
the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  assumption  of  its  non-apostolic 
authorship,  and  as  dating  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second 
century,  inevitably  misses  its  deeper  meaning  and  its  most 
authoritative  consolations. 

Atonement  in  Literature  and  Life.  By  Charles  Allen 

Dinsmore.  8vo.  Pp.  xviii,  250.  Boston  and  New  York: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  1^06.  $1.50,  net. 

“  The  central  theme  of  the  Bible  is  Sin,  Retribution,  and 
Reconciliation  ....  these  three  words  "give  interest  to  every 
story  in  the  Scriptures,  interpret  every  psalm,  form  the  bur¬ 
den  of  ^every  prophecy,  and  explain  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  God’s  purpose  in  the  history  of  Israel  and  in  the 
person  of  Christ.”  Such  is  the  opening  announcement  of  this 
profound,  brilliant,  and  deeply  interesting  series  of  essays, 
which  trace,  in  the  first  part,  the  same  theme  through  the 
writings  of  Homer,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  George  Eliot,  Hawthorne,  Tennyson,  Symonds,  Whit¬ 
man,  and  Whittier,  as  well  as  through  the  Old  Testament 
writers.  This  prepares  the  way  for  a  very  helpful  discussion, 
in  the  second  part,  of  some  of  the  neglected  elements  in  the 
ordinary  conception  of  the  Atonement,  which  is  not  complete 
until  we  can  see  how  God  is  satisfied  in  the  work  which  it  is 
designed  to  accomplish. 
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The  Freedom  of  Authority:  Essays  in  Apologetics.  By 
J.  Macbride  Sterrett,  D.D.,  the  Head  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  George  Washington  Univ^sity.  8vo. 
Pp.  vii,  319.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.00, 
net. 

Though  the  author  styles  this  volume  “  a  series  of 
Studies,  rather  than  a  sustained  thesis”  (p.  v),  still  there  is 
a  unity  to  it  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  intelligent 
reader.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  combat  the  “  mechanical 
view  ”  of  the  universe,  which,  he  well  says,  “  is  not  Science, 
but  the  bad  metaphysics  of  some  men  of  Science.” 

The  author  ably  comes  to  the  defense  of  final  causes,  and 
shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  explain  the  present  wholly  from 
the  past.  There  is  no  development  without  a  goal.  The  g^st 
of  his  thesis  is :  “  that  for  the  efficient  pulse  of  any  develop¬ 
ment  we  must  look  to  the  ideal  end — the  future  that  has  as 
yet  no  sensuous  existence — gradually  realizing  itself  through 
the  means  of  external  circumstances;  that  in  any  developing 
form  there  is  immanent^  a  greater  than  it — an  unactualized 
ideal  thatMs  the  potency  of  its  future  form”  (p.  197). 

Histoire  de  la  Tolerance  Religieuse.  Evolution  d’un 
principe  social.  ,  Par  Amedee  Matagrin.  Paris :  Librairie 
Fischbacher. 

This  book  of  447  ^ges  is  a  careful  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  as  seen  largely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  this  development  in  France.  Qiapter 
I.  treats  of  Antiquity  and  Early  Christianity;  Chapter  II.,  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  Chapter  III.,  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ; 
Chapter  IV.,  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  and  Chapter  V.,  of 
the  peculiar  contributions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  con¬ 
cluding  with  a  resume  reaching  into  the  present  situation  in 
France.  The  author  has  sought  out  the  literature  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  given  many  valuable  extracts,  and  in  an  able 
and  impartial  manner  sought  to  show  the  supposable  influence 
of  the  many  writers.  The  freedom  and  maturity  of  the 
author’s  judgments  are  refreshing  features  of  the  book.  It 
is  unusual  to  find  such  well-balanced  and  incisive  criticisms 
as  abound  in  these  pages. 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  author’s  emphasis  of  the  philosophic 
contributions  to  the  subject,  that  these  are  believed  to  have 
exerted  a  large  influence  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  principle. 
One  therefore  realizes  from  the  book  how  different  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  France  has  been  from  that  in  Holland  and 
England.  The  skeptical  writers,  and  especially  Voltaire,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  advancing  of  toleration  in  France;  while 
in  Holland,  England,  and  America,  such  writers  had  hardly 
anything  to  do  with  its  development.  The  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  liberty  which  was  responsible  for  the  evolution  of 
democracy  in  America  is  purely  from  the  most  earnest  re¬ 
ligious  source.  The  reader  of  this  book  will  also  be  prepared 
to  understand  the  difference  between  the  present  relation  of 
church  and  state  in  France,  and  that  which  exists  in  England 
and  especially  the  United  States.  a.  t.  s. 

Freedom  in  the  Church  ;  or.  The  Doctrine  of  Christ  as  the 
Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  hath  received 
the  same  according  to  the  Commandments  of  God.  By 
Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theo¬ 
logical  School  in  Cambridge;  D.D.,  Kenyon,  Harvard,  and 
Yale;  author  of  “Continuity  of  Christian  Thought”; 
“Christian  Institutions”;  “Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards”; 
“  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks  ” ;  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  223.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1907.  $1.50,  net. 

The  freedom  which  Professor  Allen  would  secure  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  relates  especially  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Virgin  Birth.  Though  believing  in  it  himself,  he  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  liberty  to  others  in  the  profession  of  this  creed 
that  they  already  have  in  relation  to  certain  other  clauses  in 
the  Apostles’,  Nicene,  and  'Athanasian  creeds,  which  he 
affirms  should  be  interpreted  loosely,  as  we  do  the  great 
hymns  of  the  church,  which  are  sung  rather  than  said. 

“  So  long  as  we  have  the  Word  of  God  containing  all  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation,  the  creeds  are  not  Indispensable.  They  might  be 
omitted  from  the  offices  of  the  Church  and  the  Christian  faith  not  be 
impaired.  But  as  summaries  of  the  convictions  of  the  Christian  heart 
in  past  ages,  as  ties  binding  us  to  the  one  common  Christian  life  and 
experience  In  every  age,  they  are  invaluable,  the  most  precious  heri¬ 
tage  of  our  historical  faith,  although  not  its  complete  expression” 
(p.  217). 
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Life  in  Ancient  Athens:  The  Social  and  Public  Life  of  a 
Qassical  Athenian  from  Day  to  Day.  With  Illustrations. 
By  T.  G.  Tucker,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Melbourne.  8vo.  Pp.  xiiij  323.  London: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1900.  5s. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  in  a  simple  and  clear 
manner  the  main  facts  that  we  know  about  the  every-day  life 
of  the  Greeks.  It  is  free  from  oppressive  erudition,  and  it  is 
addressed  to  moderns  in  language  that  they  can  understand 
and  enjoy.  The  writer,  it  is  everywhere  evident,  desired  to  make 
his  narrative  real  and  vivid ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
in  describing  the  social  life  of  the  classical  Athenian  he  in¬ 
dividualizes  him,  giving  him  a  name  and  following  him 
through  the  experiences  of  a  day.  The  subjects  treated  are 
what  one  would  exi>ect  in  a  work  of  this  kind, — the  general 
appearance  of  the  ancient  city,  the  classes  of  society,  houses 
and  furniture,  dress,  food,  education,  recreation,  etc.,  but 
there  are,  also,  brief  chapters  on  religion,  Athenian  art,  and 
the  army  and  navy.  The  book  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
Macmillan  Series  of  Handbooks  of  Archaeology'  and 
Antiquities. 

Amt  Arbor,  Mich.  Walter  Dennison. 

The  History  of  Political  Theory  and  Party  Organiza¬ 
tion  IN  the  United  States.  By  Simeon  D.  Fess,  LL.D., 
President  of  Antioch  College.  8vo.  Pp.  609.  Dansville, 
New  York:  World’s  Events  Publishing  Company.  1907. 

This  volume  supplies  the  long-felt  want  of  a  concise  and 
trustworthy  political  history  of  the  United  States  which  is  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  full  to  be  interesting  and  instructive. 
There  are  twenty-four  chapters,  dealing,  among  other  things, 
with  the  “  Origin  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States,”  “  Political  Theories  in  the  United  States,”  “  The 
Conflict  between  the  National  and  the  Federal  Theory,” 
“  Nomination  Processes,”  “  Third  Parties,”  “  Slavery  as  a 
Factor  in  Politics,”  “  Effect  of  Civil  War  on  Political  Parties,” 
“  Party  Issues  since  the  Civil  War.”  As  illustrating  these 
various  topics,  there  are  chapters  upon  the  influence  of 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Marshall,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Daniel  Webster,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  The  book  is  a  remarkable  condensation  of  well- 
selected  facts  and  sound  reasoning. 

The  author  is  judicial  in  his  attitude  towards  both  the 
leaders  of  the  various  political  parties  and  the  principles  which 
they  maintained.  The  conflict  between  the  national  and  the 
federal  theories  of  our  government  is  a  perpetual  one,  and 
has  been  raised  in  every  decade  of  our  existence.  The 
supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  National  Government  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  one  way  and  another 
been  attacked  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  not  alone  by 
the  slaveholding  States.  The  recent  extension  of  Federal 
authority  under  cover  of  regulating  interstate  commerce  is  re¬ 
viving  old  questions  in  a  different  form.  No  citizen  can  afford 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  these  conflicting  tendencies 
which  are  incapable  of  being  eradicated  from  our  Constitution. 
As  helping  us  to  the  required  knowledge  upon  this  question. 
Dr.  Fess’s  book  is  simply  invaluable. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  and  its  People  from  their 

Earliest  Records  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Elroy  Mc- 

Kendree  Avery.  In  Fifteen  Volumes.  Vol.  III.  8vo. 

Pp.  xliii,  446.  Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Brothers. 

The  words  of  approval  heretofore  written  concerning  this 
great  work  (vol.  Ixiii.  pp.  383-384)  may  be  repeated  with 
increased  emphasis  concerning  this  third  volume.  As  a 
specimen  of  book-making  the  volumes  are  absolutely  un¬ 
rivaled.  No  other  history  of  America  heretofore  published 
at  all  compares  with  this  in  the  abundance  of  maps  and 
illustrations  (in  this  volume  numbering  279),  all  of  which  are 
especially  prepared  for  the  pages  in  which  they  occur.  The 
text,  though  concise,  is  ample  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
progress  of  events;  and  in  an  appendix  there  are  full,  or  we 
may  say  complete,  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
which  are  not  allowed  to  encumber  the  reading  page.  The 
present  volume  covers  the  period  from  1660  to  1745. 
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A 

Addresses  on  the  Gospel  of  John, 
noticed,  606. 

Advent,  Parousla  versus  the 
Second,  article  on,  by  A.  Met¬ 
calf,  51-65. 

.Esthetics  and  Ethics,  article  on, 
by  J.  Bascom,  33-50. 

^Ayawau  and  articles  on, 

by  H.  W.  Magoun,  265-282, 
419-443;  use  of  the  words  in 
John  xxi.,  265,  434 ;  love,  a 
composite  word,  267 ;  three 
forms  of  love,  268 ;  mixed 
types  of  love,  269 ;  “  like  ” 
and  “love”  not  synonymous, 
270;  importance  of  correct  use 
of  language,  271 ;  “  passion,” 
“  friendship,”  and  “  love,” 
compared,  273 ;  meaning  of 
agapao,  275,  419,  423 ;  of 

phileo,  279,  419,  423;  accuracy 
of  language,  420;  list  of  words 
involving  love  or  hate,  421 ; 
usage  illustrated,  426;  proba¬ 
bly  Greek  was  the  language 
used  on  this  occasion,  441. 

Allen’s,  A.  V.  G.,  Freedom  in  the 
Church,  notic(^,  782. 

Andover  Question,  The,  note  on, 
168-179. 

Aveling’s,  P.,  God  of  Philosophy, 
noticed,  3^. 

Avery’s,  E.  M.,  History  of  the 
United  States  and  its  People, 
noticed,  784. 

B 

Bacon,  T.  D.,  article  by,  652-565. 

Baines-Griflaths,  D.,  article  by, 
19-32. 

Barton,  G.  A.,  book  review  by, 
688-691. 

Bascom,  J.,  article  by,  33r-60. 

Becelaere’s,  L.,  Philosophle  en 
Amerique,  noticed,  393. 


Beckwith’s,  C.  A.,  Realities  of 
Christian  Theology,  noticed, 
605. 

Berle,  A.  A.,  articles  by,  283-298, 
566-587,  738-763. 

Bible,  The,  and  Recent  Science, 
article  on,  by  C.  H.  Hitchcock, 
299-313. 

Bible,  The  Latest  Translation  of 
the,  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Whitney,  464-488. 

Bible,  Verbally  Inspired,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  W.  A.  Jarrel,  109- 
134;  mode  of  inspiration,  109; 
Inspiration  of  thought  without 
inspiring  words,  an  impossibil¬ 
ity,  110;  verbal  Inspiration  to 
be  expected.  111 ;  the  Bible 
witnesses  to  its  verbal  inspira¬ 
tion,  112;  selection  of  words 
proves  it,  113 ;  grammatical 
constructions  prove  it,  113 ; 
fundamental  truths  dependent 
upon  it,  119;  ignorance  of  the 
writers  demanded  it,  121;  the 
variety  of  the  literature  de¬ 
mands  it,  123;  the  Bible  posi¬ 
tively  asserts  it,  124 ;  objec¬ 
tions  to  verbal  inspiration, 
128;  variatimis  in  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  ex¬ 
plained,  129;  criticism  of  Dr. 
A.  H.  Strong’s  views,  131;  im¬ 
portance  of  the  doctrine,  133. 

Blerbower,  A.,  note  by,  764-767. 

Books  Received,  400,  607. 

Brastow’s,  D  O.,  Mtnlern  Pulpit, 
noticed,  183-186. 

Bridgman,  R.  Ik,  article  by,  713- 
725. 

Briggs’s,  G.  A.,  Critical  and  Exe- 
getical  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  noticed,  196, 
396. 

Brown’s,  C.  R.,  Social  Message 
of  the  Modern  Pulpit,  noticed, 
186. 
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Brown,  J.  N.,  article  by,  693-712. 

Buckham,  J.  W.,  article  by,  135- 
147. 

Buff,  noticed,  399. 

Bullard,  H.  N.,  article  by,  76-96. 

C 

Campbell’s  Theology,  The  Gene¬ 
sis  of  Reginald,  article  on,  by 
H.  A.  Stimson,  401^8;  his 
doctrines  not  new,  401 ;  a  dis¬ 
guised  pantheism,  402 ;  influ¬ 
ence  of  Schleiermacher,  403 ; 
decadence  of  rationalism,  404; 
merging  of  the  natural  and  su¬ 
pernatural,  406 ;  Influence  of 
Hegel,  407. 

Cana,  The  Gospel  of,  article  on, 
by  D.  Baines-Grifllths,  19-32; 
the  lighter  and  gladder  side  of 
Christ’s  life,  19;  Christ  not  an 
ascetic,  20;  monkish  gloom  a 
misrepresentation,  21;  Calvin- 
istic  asceticism,  24;  suffering 
not  good  in  itself,  26 ;  vol¬ 
untary  renunciation  approved, 
28;  but  good  news,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  note,  29;  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  secures  the  great¬ 
est  good  and  the  greatest  hap¬ 
piness,  31. 

Carlton,  F.  T.,  article  by,  409- 
418. 

Christian  Ministry  a  Pragmatic 
Life,  The.  article  on,  by  A.  A. 
Berle,  738-703;  President  Eli¬ 
ot’s  view  of  the  Christian  min¬ 
istry,  740 ;  Dr.  George  Gordon’s 
view,  743;  modem  world  de¬ 
mands  vitality  in,  745;  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  pragmatic  age, 
746;  masses  are  coming  to  the 
front,  758;  minister  must  be 
democratic,  761 ;  must  be  sin¬ 
cere,  762. 

Christ’s  Person  In  the  Twentieth 
Century,  The  Problem  of,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  P.  W.  Crannell,  331- 
352 ;  importance  of  Christ’s 
person.  331 ;  Christ  and  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis,  332 ; 
Influence  of  idealism,  333;  dis¬ 
taste  for  theology,  334;  Integ¬ 
rity  and  accuracy  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  336;  the  human  element 
in  Christ,  336;  the  divine  ele¬ 


ment,  337;  the  double  life  of 
the  Logos,  339;  efforts  at  ex- 
planation,  341;  the  new  real¬ 
ism,  345 ;  a  continuous  crea¬ 
tion  of  souls,  347;  the  theory 
not  Docetism,  349;  objections 
answered,  351. 

Clay’s,  A.  T.,  Light  on  the  Old 
Testament  from  Babel,  no¬ 
ticed,  591. 

Congregationalism,  How  Does 
the  Proposed  Act  of  Union  Af¬ 
fect,  article  on,  by  T.  D.  Ba¬ 
con,  552-565 ;  fundamental 
principles  of  Congregational¬ 
ism,  552 ;  Congregational 
creeds,  553;  Importance  of  lo¬ 
cal  self-government,  554;  com¬ 
position  of  the  Dayton  assem¬ 
bly,  555;  the  Act  of  Union  it¬ 
self,  555;  the  Creed,  557; 
meaning  of  “  symbol,”  558 ;  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  559;  difflculty  of  defin¬ 
ing  the  Trinity,  560;  criticism 
of  the  proposed  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  561 ;  summary  of  ob¬ 
jections,  564. 

Country  Church  Question,  An 
Answer  to  the  New  England, 
article  on,  by  G.  F.  Wells,  314- 
330 ;  decadence  of  -  the  country 
church,  314 ;  interest  in  the 
subject,  315;  specialized  work 
of  the  church,  317 ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  more  than  theological, 
317 ;  not  wholly  economical, 
319;  successful  missions,  321; 
more  than-  a  revival  necessary, 
323;  the  social  problem,  325; 
the  case  not  desperate,  327. 

Cox,  C.  F.,  article  by,  638-660. 

Crannell,  P.  W.,  article  by,  331- 
352. 

Critical  Notes,  168,  182. 

Currier,  A.  H.,  book  reviews  by, 
183-186,  595-597;  article  by, 
201-223. 

Currier’s,  A.  H.,  Where  is  Char¬ 
lie?  noticed,  200. 

D 

Deluge,  Traditions  of  the,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  Restelle,  148- 
167 ;  extent  of,  148 ;  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  tradition,  149 ;  com- 
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pared  with  the  biblical,  150; 
the  Indian  tradition,  151;  the 
Chinese,  152;  the  Greek,  153; 
the  British,  155;  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  156 ;  the  New  Zealand, 
161;  local  character  of  many, 
164;  traditions  radiated  from 
a  common  center,  166. 

Democracy,  The  Renaissance  of, 
article  on,  by  F.  T.  Carlton, 
40^18 ;  present  political  in¬ 
stability,  409;  history  repeats 
Itself,  410 ;  the  Democratic 
party  no  longer  a  mere  nega¬ 
tion,  411;  Bryan  and  Jackson, 
compared,  412;  Roosevelt  and 
Bryan,  compared,  415 ;  no 
longer  a  frontier  in  America, 
416;  increasing  power  of  the 
masses,  417. 

Dennison,  W.,  book  review  by, 
783. 

Dlnsmore’s,  C.  A.,  Atonement  in 
Literature  and  Life,  noticed, 
780. 

Dogma  and  Life,  article  on,  by 
B.  T.  Stafford,  250-264;  truth 
is  unchangeable,  250;  dogma 
an  expression  of  truths,  252; 
religious  dogma  is  a  religious 
truth,  254;  a  creed  necessary 
to  a  religious  life,  257;  the 
Incarnation  and  Virgin  Birth, 
fundamental  dogmas,  259. 

Dudden’s,  F.  H.,  Gregory  the 
Great,  noticed,  192. 

E 

Education  and  Character,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  W.  E.  C.  Wright, 
353-370;  helplessness  of  infan¬ 
cy,  353;  capacity  for  develop¬ 
ment,  354 ;  intercourse  with 
others,  essential,  355 ;  import¬ 
ance  of  education,  ^6;  self- 
reliance,  357 ;  reverence  for 
the  forces  of  nature,  359;  for 
the  forces  that  move  in  socie¬ 
ty,  361 ;  for  God,  362 ;  altru¬ 
ism,  363;  the  teaching  of  ex¬ 
ample,  367 ;  importance  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  369. 

Education,  Modem  Theological, 
article  on,  by  J.  W.  Buckham, 
136-147. 


Education  of  a  Minister,  The,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  A.  Berle,  283- 
298. 

Education,  What  Is  Most  Wor¬ 
thy,  article  on,  by  C.  F.  Cox, 
638-660;  commercial  views  of 
education,  638 ;  exaggerated 
estimate  of  applied  science, 
639 ;  influence  of  the  guilds  up¬ 
on  literary  degrees,  641;  ele¬ 
vated  character  of  the  German 
university,  643 ;  utilitarian 
character  of  American  educa¬ 
tion,  644;  weak  points  in  our 
educational  system,  645;  value 
of  the  college  atmosphere,  647 ; 
graciousness  a  result  of  growth 
In  knowledge,  649 ;  evanes¬ 
cence  of  the  knowledge  ob¬ 
tained  in  college,  650;  misdi¬ 
rected  efforts  in  education, 
651 ;  the  college  to  promote 
culture,  652;  the  discipline  of 
pure  science,  653;  importance 
of  the  person,  654;  loss  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  purely  useful, 
656;  the  democracy  of  educa¬ 
tion,  657 ;  capacity  for  the  real 
enjos’^ment  of  life,  658;  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  present-day 
apotheosis  of  greed,  659. 

Ethics  and  .^Esthetics,  article  on, 
by  J.  Bascom,  33-50 ;  beauty 
and  right  sustain  each  other, 
33;  the  beauty  of  things  pro¬ 
motes  religion,  34;  {esthetics 
and  ethics  deal  with  the  reali¬ 
ties,  35 ;  have  no  absolute 
form,  36;  transcendent  in  their 
signiflcance,  38;  reveal  a  Su¬ 
preme  Spiritual  Presence,  39; 
artistic  ideal  intoxicated  by 
liberty,  41 ;  criticism  of  the 
novel,  42;  trae  conception  of 
love,  44 ;  immense  range  of 
the  word,  46;  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  eternal,  50. 

Evangelism,  The  Effective  Blend 
of  the  Old  and  the  New,  article 
on,  by  F.  L.  Hayes,  726-737; 
prevalent  distmst  of  the  old 
and  doubt  of  the  new,  726 ;  un¬ 
safe  to  surrender  unreservedly 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Zeit¬ 
geist,  726 ;  there  is  both  an  his¬ 
torical  progress  and  an  histor- 
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ical  continuity,  727;  a  Fresh¬ 
man  stage  of  intellectual  inde¬ 
pendence,  727 ;  the  old  can 
never  be  independent  of  the  new, 
and  vice  versa,  727;  distinct¬ 
ive  features  of  the  new  evangel¬ 
ism,  727;  new  emphasis  upon 
childhood,  727 ;  emphasis  upon 
the  love  of  God,  728 ;  upon  the 
ethical  and  the  social,  729 ; 
change  in  the  appeal  to  author¬ 
ity,  732;  evangelism  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  depend  less  on  preach¬ 
ers  and  sermons  than  on  the 
prayers  and  testimonies  of  the 
many,  733 ;  meaning  of  the 
present  depression  of  the  re¬ 
vival  spirit,  734;  need  of  re¬ 
viving  “  the  lost  art  of  prayer,” 
737. 

F 

Fess’s,  S.  D.,  History  of  Political 
Theory  and  Party  Organiza¬ 
tion,  noticed,  783. 

Flood,  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Science,  article  on,  by  D.  G. 
Whitley,  519-651 ;  variations 
of  geological  opinion  concern¬ 
ing,  519;  tradition  of  the  Del¬ 
uge,  important,  521 ;  palaeonto¬ 
logical  evidence,  522 ;  geolog¬ 
ical  evidence,  523 ;  anthropo¬ 
logical  evidence,  524 ;  the  Duke 
of  Argyll’s  argument,  525;  Sir 
William  Dawson’s  argument, 
526;  disappearance  of  palaeo¬ 
lithic  man,  527 ;  Sir  Henry 
Howorth’s  papers,  528;  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Ice  age,  529;  in¬ 
stability  of  the  earth’s  crust, 
531;  diluvial  deposits  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  533;  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  534 ;  of  North  and  of  South 
America,  535;  views  of  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Prestwich,  536;  summary 
of  the  evidence,  539;  the  filling 
of  ossiferous  fissures,  540;  the 
destruction  of  the  mammoth, 
541 ;  the  antiquity  of  man, 
542;  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright’s  in¬ 
vestigations,  545;  the  date  of 
the  Deluge,  547. 

Floody’s,  R.  J.,  Scientific  Basis  of 
Sabbath  and  Sunday,  noticed, 
607. 


Foreign  Theology,  Status  of,  note 
on,  371-379. 

Foster,  F.  H.,  book  review  bv 
383-389. 

Foster’s,  F.  H.,  Genetic  History 
of  New  England  'Theology,  no¬ 
ticed,  600. 

Foster’s,  G.  B.,  Finality  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  noticed. 
383-389. 

G 

Gardiner’s,  J.  H.,  Bible  as  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature,  noticed,  199. 

Gerlzim,  The  One  True  Sanctu¬ 
ary,  article  on,  by  Jacob,  Son 
of  Aaron,  489-518 ;  introduc¬ 
tory  note,  by  W.  E.  Barton, 
489;  the  sanctity  of  Gerizim, 
491;  divine  revelation  of  the 
true  sanctuary,  491;  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  from  Moses  to  Jacob, 
491 ;  the  promise  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  492 ;  there  can  be 
but  one  such  sanctuary, 
492 ;  Jerusalem  cannot  be 
the  sanctuary,  493 ;  Gerizim 
was  the  home  of  Abraham, 
495;  the  place  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  497;  the  Beth-el  of 
Jacob’s  vision,  500;  the  place 
to  which  Jacob  “went  up”  to 
worship,  504 ;  the  mountain 
where  Joshua  set  up  a  pillar, 
506;  the  Tenth  Commandment 
requires  worship  in  Gerizim, 
507;  Gerizim  is  the  Mount  of 
Blessing,  511;  the  twice  seven 
holy  names  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
513. 

Gillespie’s,  W.  H.,  The  Argu¬ 
ment,  a  Priori,  for  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  the  Lord 
God,  the  Absolute  One  and 
First  Cause,  noticed,  392. 

Gordon’s,  G.  A.,  Through  Man  to 
God,  noticed,  392. 

Greek  Literature,  Contribution 
of,  to  the  World’s  Religious 
Thought,  article  on,  by  J.  Lind¬ 
say,  443^63;  influence  of  the 
Greek  poets,  443 ;  of  Plato, 
445 ;  of  iEschylus,  446 ;  of 
Sophocles,  449 ;  of  Euripides, 
451 ;  approach  to  Christian  con¬ 
ceptions,  453;  the  conception 
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of  Fate,  455 ;  influence  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  456;  of  Herodotus, 
457;  of  Thucydides,  458;  prep¬ 
aration  for  Christianity,  459; 
still  merely  a  nature  religion, 
462. 

Gullck’s,  J.  T.,  Evolution,  no¬ 
ticed,  770. 

H 

Harnack’s,  A.,  Lukas  der  Arzt, 
noticed,  777. 

Hass,  F.  W.,  book  review  by,  393. 

Hastings’s,  J.,  Dictionary  of 
Christ  and  the  Gospels,  no- 
tic^,  604. 

Hebrew  Monotheism,  article  on, 
by  H.  M.  Wiener,  609-637; 
other  blunders  of  the  Well- 
hausen  school,  609 ;  blunders 
of  the  Oxford  Hexateuch,  610; 
afraid  of  discussion,  612 ;  Kue- 
nen’s  point  of  view,  613;  two 
groups  of  passages,  615;  Kue- 
nen  answers  Kuenen,  616 ; 
views  of  Hosea,  618 ;  of  Amos, 
619;  distortion  of  facts,  621; 
views  of  the  Deuteronomist, 
623;  of  the  Psalms  and  Sam¬ 
uel,  624;  monotheism  of  Gen.  i. 
and  ii.,  626;  of  Abraham,  628; 
of  Exodus,  629;  Jehovah  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  630;  the 
extent  of  his  power,  631;  er¬ 
rors  of  academic  theories,  632 ; 
minor  criticisms  of  Kuenen, 
632;  summary,  636. 

Hilprecht’s,  H.  V.,  Mathematical, 
Metrological,  and  Chronolog¬ 
ical  Tablets  from  the  Temple 
Library  of  Nippur,  noticed, 
593. 

Hitchcock,  C.  H.,  article  by,  299- 
313. 

Huizinga,  A.  v.  C.  P.,  article  by, 
66-75. 

Huston’s,  P.  G.,  Around  an  Old 
Homestead,  noticed,  200. 

I 

Imagination  la  Preaching,  The 
Value  and  Uses  of  the,  article 
on,  by  A.  H.  Currier,  201-^; 
the  imagination  furnishes  ob¬ 
ject-lessons,  201 ;  necessitates 


close  observation,  202;  is  con¬ 
structive,  203 ;  necessary  in 
science,  204;  the  special  hand¬ 
maid  of  religion,  205 ;  gives 
power  to  poetry,  207;  illum¬ 
ines  truth,  211;  gives  an  at¬ 
tractive  splendor  to  truth, 
214 ;  makes  truth  fresh  and 
perennial.  216 ;  favors  the 
Idealizing  habit,  218;  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  cultivation,  221. 

J 

Jarrel,  W.  A.,  article  by,  109-134. 

Job,  The  Patience  of,  article  on, 
by  E.  M.  Merrins,  224-249;  his 
disease,  real,  224;  but  treated 
poetically,  2^;  curiosity  con¬ 
cerning  it  legitimate,  227;  not 
trifling,  2^;  the  symptoms  not 
those  of  leprosy,  230;  the  ref¬ 
erences  both  literal  and  meta¬ 
phorical,  232;  the  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  disease,  232 ; 
was  a  ground  of  abhorrence, 
233 ;  but  the  recovery  was  rap¬ 
id,  234;  therefore  not  leprosy, 
235;  nor  *‘the  Oriental  sore," 
236;  nor  the  guinea  worm  dis¬ 
ease,  236;  but  probably  syphi¬ 
lis,  237 ;  syphilis  a  prehistoric 
disease,  238;  may  be  innocent¬ 
ly  contracted,  239;  a  depress¬ 
ing  disease,  242;  methods  of 
controlling  the  disease,  243. 

Jones’s,  W.  H.  S.,  Greek  Moral¬ 
ity  In  Relation  to  Institutions, 
noticed,  391. 

K 

Kent’s,  C.  F.,  Origin  and  Perma¬ 
nent  Value  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  noticed,  396. 

L 

Lanciani’s,  R.,  Golden  Days  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Rome,  no¬ 
ticed,  194-196. 

Lea’s,  H.  G.,  History  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  of  Spain,  noticed, 
598. 

Leviticus,  The  Gospel  in,  article 
on,  by  H.  N.  Bullard,  76-96; 
Leviticus  full  of  Christ  and  re¬ 
demption.  76 ;  framework  of 
the  book,  77;  quotations  from 
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Leviticus  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  few,  78 ;  but  phrases 
from  it,  numerous,  80 ;  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  laws  and  events, 
many  and  conclusive,  85;  ref¬ 
erences  to  ceremonial  and 
moral  observances,  88 ;  to 
vows,  94. 

Lindsay,  J.,  book  reviews  by,  187- 
190,  389-392,  398,  article  by, 
443-463. 

Liquor  Business,  A  New  Plan  for 
State  Control  of  the,  article  on, 
by  J.  N.  Brown,  693-712;  Im¬ 
perfections  of  past  experi¬ 
ments,  693;  effect  of  the  li¬ 
cense  system,  696;  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  Company  system,  696; 
of  the  Dispensary  system  of 
South  Carolina,  698;  of  prohi¬ 
bition  in  Maine,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  609;  weak  points  of 
state  prohibition,  701;  its  edu¬ 
cational  value,  702;  weakness 
of  local  option,  703;  the  new 
plan  proposed,  704;  the  state 
should  prohibit  the  private 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor, 
704 ;  Its  sale  for  profit  to  itself, 
705;  and  should  allow  regula¬ 
tion  and  prohibition  to  coun¬ 
ties,  towns,  and  cities,  708;  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  plan,  710. 

Lyttleton’s,  E.,  Studies  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  noticed, 
187. 

M 

Magoun,  H.  W.,  articles  by,  265- 
282,  419-442. 

Matagrin’s,  A.,  HIstoire  de  la 
Tolerance  Religieuse,  noticed, 
781. 

Merrins,  E.  M.,  articles  by,  224- 
249,  661-692. 

Metcalf,  A.,  article  by,  51-65. 

Mills’s,  L.  H.,  Zarathushtra, 
Philo,  the  Achaemenids,  and 
Israel,  noticed,  394. 

Minister,  The  Education  of  a,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  A.  A.  Berle,  283- 
298;  the  removal  of  Andover 
Seminary,  283;  place  of  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  seminary,  not  impor¬ 
tant,  285;  present  standing  of 
the  ministry,  286;  problem  of 


the  urban  ministry,  288;  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  minister  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  290;  lowering  of 
ethical  standards,  292;  present 
demands  upon  the  ministry, 
296 ;  complications  of  the  prob^ 
lem,  297. 

Monotheism,  Hebrew,  article  on 
by  H.  M.  Wiener,  609-^7. 

Montgomery’s,  H.  B.,  Christos 
Redemptor,  noticed,  399. 

Montgomery’s,  J.  A.,  Samaritans, 
noticed,  594. 

Moulton’s,  J.  H.,  Grammar  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  noticed, 
398. 

N 

Neglected  Analogy,  A.,  note  on, 
179-182. 

Negri’s,  G.,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
noticed,  191. 

Notes,  371-382,  764-769. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications, 
18.V200,  383-400,  588-608,  779- 
784. 

O 

Oxford  Movement,  A  New,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  H.  A.  Stimson,  97- 
108;  Illingworth,  the  exponent 
of,  97 ;  the  old  problems  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  spirit,  98;  the  realm 
of  spirit,  99;  relation  of  the 
universe  to  God,  100;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  monism,  101 ;  divine 
immanence,  102 ;  incarnation, 
spiritual,  103 ;  reasonableness 
of  the  Virgin  Birth,  105;  cen¬ 
tral  position  of  the  will,  106; 
the  Incarnation  sheds  new  light 
upon  the  entire  world,  107. 

P 

Park,  W.  E.,  note  by,  168-179. 

Parousia  versus  the  Second  Ad¬ 
vent,  The,  article  on,  by  A. 
Metcalf,  61-65 ;  misapprehen¬ 
sions  regarding,  51;  pernicious 
Infiuence  of  the  Jewish  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Messiah,  53 ;  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  apostolic  age, 
55;  Paul’s  original  views,  56; 
later  corrections,  67 ;  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
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Parousla,  59;  two  conceptions 
of  the  Parousla,  60;  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  62;  spiritual  king¬ 
dom  already  here,  64. 

Plummer’s,  A.,  English  Church 
History  from  the  Death  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  Death  of 
William  III.,  noticed,  602. 

Pratt,  D.  M.,  note  by,  379-382. 

Pratt’s,  H.  B.,  Studies  In  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  noticed,  397. 

Proverbs,  Utilitarian.  Is  the 
Book  of,  article  on,  by  A.  Hui¬ 
zinga,  66-75;  utilitarian  aspect 
of  the  Jewish  law,  66;  empha¬ 
sis  of  Proverbs  on  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  68 ;  upon  the 
keeping  of  the  heart,  70;  ex¬ 
pediency  not  allowed,  72;  the 
Old  Testament  knows  no  ab¬ 
stract  ethics,  74. 

R 

Ranke’s,  H.,  Babylonian  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Legal  Documents 
from  the  Time  of  the  First  Dy¬ 
nasty  of  Babylon,  Chiefly  from 
Sippar,  noticed,  588-591. 

Restelle,  W.,  article  by,  148-167. 

S 

Science,  The  Bible  and  Recent, 
article  on,  by  C.  H.  Hitchcock, 
299-313;  Israel  In  Egypt,  .300; 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  301 ; 
physical  characteristics  of  Pal¬ 
estine,  303;  the  destruction  of 
Jericho,  304;  crossing  of  the 
Jordan,  305 ;  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  306 ; 
the  Noachian  Deluge,  306;  size 
of  the  ark,  307 ;  Importance  of 
the  Glacial  period,  309;  the 
date  of  the  Deluge,  311 ;  Gene¬ 
sis  and  science,  312;  science  a 
positive  support  to  the  Bible, 
313. 

Science,  The  Flood  in  the  Light 
of  Modern,  article  on,  by  D.  G. 
Whitley,  519-551. 

Scott’s,  E.  F.,  Fourth  Gospel,  no¬ 
ticed,  779. 

Scott,  H.  M.,  book  reviews  by, 
191-193;  note  by,  371-379. 


Seymour’s,  J.  M.,  Hero  of  the 
World,  noticed,  395. 

Stafford,  B.  T.,  article  by,  250- 
264. 

State  Control  of  the  Liquor  Busi¬ 
ness,  A  New  Plan  for,  article 
on,  by  J.  N.  Brown,  693-712. 

Sterrett’s,  J.  M.,  Freedom  of  Au-' 
thorlty,  noticed,  781. 

Stimson,  H.  A.,  articles  by,  97- 
108,  401-408. 

Strong’s,  A.  H.,  Systematic  The¬ 
ology,  noticed,  773. 

Sweet’s,  L.  M.,  Birth  and  Infancy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  noticed,  777. 

Swete’s,  H.  B.,  Essays  on  Some 
Theological  Questions  of  the 
Day,  noticed,  188. 

Swing’s,  A.  T.,  James  Harris 
Fairchild,  noticed,  602-604. 

Swing,  A.  T.,  book  reviews  by, 
777-779,  781. 

T 

Tenney’s,  E.  P.,  Contrasts  in  So¬ 
cial  Progress,  noticed,  595-597. 

Theological  Education,  Modem, 
article  on,  by  J.  W.  Buckham, 
135-147 ;  seriousness  of  the 
question,  135 ;  study  of  the 
New  Testament,  137 ;  studies 
centering  upon  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  137 ;  upon  theology,  138 ; 
upon  church  history,  139 ;  upon 
applied  Christianity,  140;  need 
of  enlarged  faculties,  141 ;  pro¬ 
posed  modiflcations  in  the  sem¬ 
inary  course,  142;  diminution 
of  electives,  143 ;  outworn 
methods  of  instraction,  144 ; 
extent  of  recent  changes,  145. 

Theological  Schools,  The  Rout  of 
the,  article  on,  by  A.  A.  Berle, 
566-587 ;  alleged  disrepute  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  566 ; 
Felix  Adler’s  attack  upon,  567 ; 
the  Hihbert  Journal's  attack, 
568 ;  insignificance  of  higher 
criticism,  569;  expert  scholar¬ 
ship,  insufldcient,  572 ;  undue 
emphasis  upon  minutim,  573 ; 
theological  education  should  be 
practical,  not  theoretical,  675; 
the  preacher  should  be  a  real 
leader,  not  a  “  professional  ” 
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man,  576 ;  a  lesson  from  the  la* 
bor  leaders,  577 ;  practical  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  universities,  580; 
unreality  of  college  life,  582; 
evils  of  the  educational  caste 
spirit,  583 ;  unwise  conserva¬ 
tism  of  the  theological  schools, 
585;  undue  effort  to  educate 
theological  professors,  587. 

Theology,  Corrective  of,  note  on, 
379-382. 

Theology,  Status  of  Foreign, 
note  on,  371-379. 

Theology,  The  Genesis  of  Regi¬ 
nald  Campbell’s,  article  on,  by 
H.  A.  Stimson,  401-408. 

Thomas’s,  W.  I.,  Sex  and  Society, 
noticed,  599. 

Thom  in  the  Flesh,  St  Paul’s,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  E.  M.  Merrins,  661- 
692 ;  Paul’s  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  661 ;  his  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  a  physical  inflrmity,  662 ; 
painful,  664,  683;  mysterious, 
664,  682;  humbling,  665,  686; 
not  necessarily  repulsive,  666; 
connected  with  visions  and  rev¬ 
elations,  667,  684 ;  mystical  ele¬ 
ments  of,  668;  a  state  of  illumi¬ 
nation,  669;  not  epileptic,  670; 
not  malarial  fever,  671;  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  malady,  672;  the 
thorn  a  refractive  error  of 
vision,  672;  evidence  of  his  de¬ 
fective  sight  673;  scenes  at 
his  conversion,  676;  the  scales 
falling  from  his  eyes,  679 ;  the 
time  of  the  visitation  of  the 
thorn,  679;  special  illness  in 
Galatia,  680;  perhaps  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Knall-pox,  681 ;  stimu¬ 
lating  influence  of  blindness, 
688;  results  of  inquiry,  692. 

Translation  of  the  Bible,  The 
Latest  article  on,  by  H.  M. 
Whitney,  464-488;  concerning 
idiom,  464 ;  deflnition  of  idiom, 
466;  frequmey  of  idiom,  467; 
examples  of  hendiadys,  469 ; 
of  idiom  in  tense,  473;  errors 
of  the  Revisers,  475;  the  pas¬ 
sive  used  for  the  reflexive, 
479;  ellipsis,  482;  translations 
always  imperfect  486. 

Tucker’s,  T.  6.,  Life  in  Ancient 
Athens,  notic^,  783. 


V 

Valentine’s,  M.,  Christian  Theol¬ 
ogy,  noticed,  776. 

Vedder’s,  H.  C.,  Short  History  of 
the  Baptists,  noticed,  606. 

W 

Walker’s,  W.  L.,  Christian  The¬ 
ism  and  Spiritual  Monism,  no¬ 
ticed,  389. 

Wallis’s,  E.  A.,  Egyptian  Heaven 
and  Hell,  noticed,  198. 

Weldner’s,  R.  F.,  Annotations  on 
the  General  Epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  and  the 
Revelation  of  St  John,  noticed. 
198. 

Wellhausen  School,  Some  Fatal 
Weaknesses  of  the,  article  on, 
by  H.  M.  Wiener,  1-18;  its  ig¬ 
norance  of  legal  principles,  1; 
blunder  concerning  the  slave 
laws  of  Moses,  4;  concerning 
the  word  “sanctuary,”  7;  sla¬ 
very  in  the  Pentateuch,  9;  the 
law  concerning  “  flrstlings,” 
11;  Israel  in  Goshen,  12;  nar¬ 
ratives  not  necessarily  chrono¬ 
logical,  14 ;  lack  of  literary 
feeling,  17 ;  the  Wellhausen  ar¬ 
gument,  not  cumulative,  18. 

Wells.  G.  F.,  article  by,  314-330. 

Whitley,  D.  G.,  article  by,  519- 
551. 

Whitney,  H.  M.,  article  by,  464- 
488. 

Wiener,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  1-18, 
609-637. 

World’s  Greatest  Era,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  R.  L.  Bridgman, 
713-725;  world  legislation  ai- 
ready  begun,  715;  the  world 
judiciary,  718;  germs  of  the 
w’orld  executive  already  exist¬ 
ing,  719 ;  forces  active  for 
world  unity,  722;  arbitration 
and  disarmament,  722;  organi¬ 
zation  the  most  powerful  pro¬ 
moter  of  peace,  723;  damage 
of  mistaken  doctrine  of  abso¬ 
lute  national  sovereignty,  724; 
opportunity  for  United  States 
leadership,  725. 

Wright,  W.  B.  C.,  article  by,  369- 
370;  note  by,  767-769. 
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The  Great 
English 
Magazines 

DO  YOU  know  them — know  what  they  are  publishing — read 
them — subscribe  for  them?  There  is  THE  EDINBURGH  RE¬ 
VIEW  and  the  QUARTERLY;  the  CONTEMPORARY, 
FORTNIGHTLY,  ALBANY,  WESTMINSTER,  and  NINE¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY  REVIEWS ;  BLACKWOOD’S, 
CORNHILL,  MACMILLAN’S,  GENTLEMAN’S,  and  PALL 
MALL  MAGAZINES;  the  SPECTATOR,  the  SATURDAY 
REVIEW,  the  NATION,  the  OUTLOOK,  PUNCH  and 
others. 

No  matter  how  many  American  Magazines  you  read,  you  need 
to  know  something  of  our  English  contemporaries.  The  one 
convenient,  sensible,  inexpensive  way  is  to  subscribe  for  THE 
LIVING  AGE,  which  gives  every  week  the  best  contributions 
from  current  numbers  of  the  foreign  periodicals. 

Its  scope  includes  literature,  science,  history,  politics— especial¬ 
ly  timely  discussions  of  public  affairs;  travel  and  exploration; 
essays,  reviews  and  criticisms,  fiction — ^both  serial  and  short 
stories.  President  Roosevelt,  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  and  thousands 
of  other  people  who  want  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  their  reading  are 
subscribers  for  THE  LIVING  AGE.  Founded  in  1844.  $B  a 
year,  $1  for  3  months*  trial.  Specimen  copy  fr^. 

New  Subacribere  for  1908  will  receive  Free  the 
remaining  numbers  for  1907  from  the  date  on 
which  their  aubacriptions  reach  the  publiahera 

Address 

XHE  LIVING  AGE  CO. 


6  Beacon  St. 


Boston*  /Vla( 
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The  American  Economic  Association 

The  publications  of  the  Association  were  begun  in  1886,  and  have  continued  to 
appear  in  various  forms  and  series.  They  number  twenty-five  complete  volumes  to 
the  close  of  1906,  and  include  many  of  the  most  important  monographs  on  economics 
that  have  appeared  in  America.  A  complete  list  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the 
addressee  below.  Recent  numbers  are  as  follows : 

THIRD  SERIES. 

Volume  VI,  1905. 

No.  1*  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  1.  Presidential  Address:  Present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  P.  W.  Taussig;  The  theory  of  money; 
Papers  by  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  David  Kinley,  A.  Piatt  Andrew.  Dis¬ 
cussion.  Open  Shop  or  Closed  Shop?  Papers  by  John  R.  Commons,  John 
Graham  Brooks,  John  Hibbard,  Thomas  Kidd.  Discussion.  Pp.  226. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Na  2.  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting.  Part  II.  Governmental  Interference  with 
industrial  combination,  E.  B.  Whitney;  Regulation  of  railway  rates,  M. 
A.  Knapp ;  Taxation  of  railways,  H.  C.  Adams  and  W.  A.  Baldwin ;  Pref¬ 
erential  tariffs  and  reciprocity,  A.  Short,  G.  F.  Foster,  and  A.  W.  Flux; 
Inclosure  Movement,  E.  F.  Gray;  Elconomic  history  of  the  United  States, 
C.  D.  Wright  Pp.  27.  Price,  $1,00. 

No.  3.  The  History  and  Theory  of  Shipping  Subsidies.  By  Royal  Meeker.  Pp. 
220,  Price,  $1.00. 

Na  4.  History  of  Labor  Legislation  in  New  York.  By  F.  R.  Fairchild.  Pp.  218. 
Price,  $1.00. 

VOLUME  VII,  1906. 

Na  1.  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting:  Papers  and  Discussions  on  Theory  of  Distri¬ 
bution  ;  Government  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates  (2) ;  Municipal  Owner¬ 
ship  (2) ;  Labor  Disputes  (2) ;  The  Economic  Future  of  the  Negro  (2). 
Pp.  325.  Price,  $1.00. 

No.  2.  Railroad  Rate  Control.  By  H.  S.  Smalley.  Pp.  145.  Price,  $1.00. 

No.  3.  On  Collective  Phenomena  and  the  Scientific  Value  of  Statistical  Data.  By 
Dr.  Gryzanovski.  Pp.  47.  Price,  75  cents. 

Na  4.  The  Taxation  of  Gross  Receipts  of  Railways  in  Wisconsin.  By  Guy  Edward 
Snider.  Pp.  138.  Price,  $1.C0. 

VOLUME  VIII,  1907. 

No.  1.  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting.  Presidential  Address:  The  Modem  Standard 
of  Business  Honor,  J.  W.  Jenks;  Wages  as  fixed  by  Arbitration,  J.  B. 
Clark  and  others;  Higher  Commercial  Education,  J.  F.  Johnson  and  oth¬ 
ers;  Money  and  Banking,  M.  L.  Mnhlman;  Western  Civilization  and  the 
Birth  Rate,  E.  A.  Roes  and  others ;  Government  Regulation  of  Insurance, 
M.  H.  Robinson  and  others ;  the  Protective  Tariff  and  the  Trasts ;  the  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States.  Pp.  26a  Price,  $1.00. 

No.  2.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Finances  and  Financial  Policy  of  Massachusetts. 
From  1780  to  1905.  By  Charles  J.  Bullock.  Pp.  144.  Price,  $1.00. 
Address  subscriptions,  applications  for  membership,  and  inquiries  to  the  Secre- 
tuy  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  Princeton.  N.  J. 

Address  all  orders,  except  subscriptions,  to  the  publishers, 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY. 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACBA 

The  Oldest  Iheolo^al  Quarterly  in  America 

Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor 

ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 

Rev.  Frank  H.  Foster,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Olivet,  Michigan.  ' 

Rev.  James  Lindsay,  D.D.,  IGlmamock,  Scotland. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.,  Bradford,  England. 

Rev.  Hugh  M.  Scott,  D.D.,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.D.,  Pres.  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Berle,  D.D.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Barton,  D.D.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  William  Edwards  Park,  D.D.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Q  As  heretofore  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  aim  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  intdK- 
gent  public,  both  lay  and  clerical  of  aU  denominations,  in  the  publication  of  thormnh 
discussions  of  aU  topics  of  permanent  interest  touching  the  Christian  religion.  Prom»> 
nence  wiU  continue  to  be  given  to  Biblical  Criticism  in  its  various  departments ;  Theology 
in  its  doctrinal,  historical  and  practical  aspects;  and  the  Relation  of  Philow^y, 
Science,  and  Oriental  Discoveries  to  the  Bible. 

Q  In  addition  to  the  continued  interest  of  the  able  corps  of  Associate  Elditors,  special 
advantages  may  be  expected  to  result  the  coming  year  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Simon  is 
to  take  up  his  permanent  reudence  in  Germany,  and  hence  wiU  be  able  to  furnish  fresh 
mformation  from  the  center  of  mteUectual  movements. 

Q  On  account  of  the  freedom  of  the  Elditor  from  the  routine  duties  of  his  professors^), 
he  wiU  be  able  to  ^ve  increased  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and 
adapt  it  stiU  more  perfectly  to  the  deepest  needs  of  the  time.  The  Qyartedy  wiU  con¬ 
tinue  its  elaborate  and  conservative  discussion  of  the  great  sociological  questions  that  are 
agitating  the  century,  but  wiU,  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  mainly  to  discusaons  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities  of  the  profound  theological  and  critical  problems  which  are  agitating 
the  entire  Christian  public.  While  remaining  loyal  to  the  historic  faith  of  Christendom, 
it  wiU  aim  to  wekxMne  and  aid  aU  real  progress  in  every  department  of  human  activity. 
On  account  of  its  long  standing,  and  its  undenominational  character,  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  probably  has  a  wider  circulation  than  any  other  American  publication.  Through 
it  the  ablest  writers  can  at  once  reach  every  center  of  thought  in  the  world.  While  not 
aiming  at  ephemeral  pc^ularity,  in  a  marked  degree  it  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
fluencing  the  thought  that  in  the  end  moves  the  world.  Whatever  periodic^  of  a  more 
popular  character  are  taken  by  pastors,  theological  students,  and  the  more  mtelHgent 
laymen,  such  thorough  discussions  as  appear  in  the  Kbiiotheca  Sacra  are  mdiq)ensable 
to  a  complete  mastery  of  the  great  themes  that  are  constant^  coining  lo  the  sui^oe 
in  modem  thought  Address, 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY,  Oberlin,  0. 
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\B  RECORDS  OF  THE  PAST. 


Maria  Antiqua  (5  Illustrations.). 
Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man. 

Qrandian  Outposts  (8  Illustrations.) 


CONTENTS— Voltwie  V.,*1906. 

don  at  Dog  River,  Syria  (1  Illastrjition.)  By  ProL  O.  Frederick  Wright. 

ns  of  Northern  Mexico  (8  Illustrations.)  By  A.  H.  Blackiston. 

rramids  of  Zamna  and  Kabul  (2  Illustrations.) 

By  Srit»>  Natalie  von  Schenck. 
Effigies  of  Southern  Russia  (3  Illustrations.)  By  Herr  Yladimir  Riedel, 
shea  in  Palestine  (7  Illustrations.)  By  Rev.  Llewellyn  L.  Henson,  D.  D. 
trehseological  Museum  of  Florence,  Italy  (3  niustratioas.) 

By  Prof.  O.  Frederick  Wright, 
destine  Exploration  Fund.  By  Rev.  Theod(Mre  Wright,  Ph.  D. 

the  Sun-Temples  of  Coele-Syria  (13  Illustrations.) 

By  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  TJ.,  p. 
iolithic  Problem.  By  Prof.  Henry  W.  Hasmes. 

ler  Ancient  Flint  Quarry  near  Seheca,  Missouri.  By  W.  C.  Barnard,  M.  D. 
k^Cenotes"  of  Yucatan  (1  Illustration.)  By  Srlta.  Natalie  von  Schenck. 

Pillager  Indians  (4  Illustrations.)  By  Mr.  Frank  Abial  Flower, 

istus’  Altar  of  Peace  (4  Illustrations.)  By  Prof.  James  C.  Egbert,  Ph.  D. 

By  Prof.  James  C.  Elgbert,  Ph.  D. 

By  Mr.  Warren  Upham. 
By  A.  H.  Blackiston. 

Istoric  Places  around  Couvin,  Belgium  (1  Illustration.) 

By  Baron  Alfred  De  Loe. 
Springs  in  the  Southwest  (U.  S.)  (4  Illustrations.)  By  Mr.  Walter  Hough, 
in  Terra-cotta  Lamps  (6  Illustrations.)  By  Prof.  Edward  W.  Clark. 

int  Discoveries  by  Or.  Petrie.  By  Rev.  William  Copley  Winslow,  D.  C.  L. 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  (8  Illustrations.)  By  Prof.  G.  Frederick  WrlghL 

Birth  of  Venus:  A  Greek  Relief  and  a  Renaissance  Painting  (2  Illostratiohs.) 

By  Prof.  Samuel  Allen  Jeffers: 
iments  from  the  Temple  Archives  of  Nippur  (12  Illustrations.) 

By  Mr.  D.  Luckenbill. 
Bismya  Temple  (11  Illustrations.)  By  Mr.  Bdga.  James  Banks. 

Builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (3  Illustrations.) 

^  By  Mr.  Richard  Herrmann. 

I'a  Work  in  the  Delta.  By  Rev.  William  Copley  Winslow,  D.  C.  L. 

irged  Trees  in  the  Columbia  River  (3  Illustrations.y 

By  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright 
Mosque  of  Isa  Bey  at  Ephesus  (6  lUustrations.)  By  A.  E.  Henderson,  R.  B.  A> 
Lake  and  its  Mounds  (12  Illustrations.)  By  Rev.  Horatio  Gates. 

Hykeos.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  8. 

PajarKo  Ruins;  Their  Accessibility  (4  Illustrations.)  By  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Harris, 
listoric  Village  Site,  Ross  County,  Ohio  (14  Illustrations.) 

By  Mr.  William  C.  Mills. 
-CHy  of  the  Creed  (12  Illustrations.)  By  Miss  Isabel  Francos  Dodd. 

Shell  Heaps  of  Florida  (6  Illustrations.)  By  Rev.  Charles  De  Wolfe  Brower, 
int  Archaeological  Legislation.  By  I^f.  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  Ph.  D. 

Dome  of  88.  8ergius  and  Bacchus  at  Constantinople  (5  Illustrations.) 

By  Allan  MarqnandL  Ph.  D. 
American  “  Free  Delivery.**  By  Frank  Abial  Flower. 

Id  Builders  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  (2  ninstratlons.)  By  Richard  Herrmann 
Fortress  of  Masada  (4  Illustrations.)  By  Frederick  Bennett  WrighL 


Scientific  Confirmations  of  ^ 
Old  Testament  History 


BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.GJ5A 


PRESS  NOTICES 


“One  of  the  most  thorough  books  of  its  kind,  in  a  popular 
form,  lately  published.” — New  York  Times,  Jan.  26,  1907. 

“If  certain  recent  utterances  have  created  the  impressiou  in 
the  public  mind  that  religion  is  hopelessly  unscientific.  Dr.  G. 
Frederick  Wright’s  extremely  interesting  and  able  volume, 
‘Scientific  Confirmations  of  CMd  Testament  History,’  should 
suffice  to  remove  it . His  book  may  be  con¬ 

fidently  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.” 
Providence  Journal,  Jan.  6,  1907. 

“  If  the  destructive  critics  and  the  skeptics  who  attack  the 
Old  Testament  were  only  open  to  argument,  this  book  would 
settle  the  question  for  them  ....  The  last  chapter  is  the 
best  discussion  of  its  subject  we  have  seen.  The  whole  book 
is  strengfthening  and  even  inspiring.  Whoever  would  be 
posted  should  get  this  admirable  work.” — Dr.  T.  T.  Eaton, 
Western  Recorder,  Feb.  28,  1907. 

“He  is  very  happy  in  his  style  of  telling  us  what  he  has 
seen,  and  ^vhy  he  interpreted  it  as  he  does,  and  what  is  the 
bearing  of  his  work  on  the  Bible.  The  volume  bids  fair  to  be 
recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  important  subject  of 
Pentateuchal  physics;  just  as  explorations  of  the  ruins  of 
Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Egypt  have  enlightened  us  as  to  Old 
Testament  historicity.” — Dr.  G.  Macloskie,  Princeton  Re- 
view,  April,  1907. 


4  Its  twelve  chapters  are  entitled : 


1.. .The  Witness  of  the  New  Testament. 

11.. .Middle  and  Later  Jewish  History. 

Ul..  .Israel  in  Egypt. 

IV. ..TI»e  Exodus. 

V. .Physical  Preparation  for  Israel  in  Pal- 


Qoth,  1 2mo,  450  pages,  $2.00  net 
$2.15  postpaid 


'  VI...Tradilions  of  the  Deluge. 

Vll...Scientific  Crcdd>ili(y  of  the  Deluge. 

Vlll...TKe  Glacial  Epoch  as  a  Vera  Causa. 

IX..Evidences  of  a  Deluge  in  Europe. 

X...The  Evidence  of  a  Deluge  in  Asia. 
'Xl...The  Deluge  in  North  America. 
^I...The  First  Chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
Modeijr  Science. 


Bibliodieca  Sacra  for  1908  and  *  Scientific 
Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History* 
will  be  sent  pos^aid  for  $4.25 


Bibliotheca 

SacraCompany 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


